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To the American of sensibility . . . art comes home 
to his perceptions as a language wherein is expressed 
the love of beauty, the struggle with fate, the power, 


puerility, hope, fear, trust, and triumph of his race. 


TUCKERMAN 


FOREWORD 


Thus book has a limited, definite purpose. Its object is to enable every 
American who reads it to know who are the fourteen early American painters 
generally accepted as those of whom we can be most proud, to show the part 
they played in early American life, and to tell where their work may readily 
be seen, in public collections. 

There is no other source of information as to where most of these pictures 
are; hence a second chapter under each artist has been devoted to certain of 
his pictures which are in public or semipublic institutions, and gives the 
location of each picture. Examples in thirty-two cities are included. 

The first chapter under each artist tells about the man himself, points out 
some of the distinctive features of his work, and discusses important exam- 
ples of his painting, including those privately owned. 

The painters considered in this book were all born in America, five of 
foreign parentage, and nine of native stock, dating back in many cases to 
colonial ancestors a hundred or more years before their own birth. So much 
for the word “American.” Regarding “painters,” the work of the men dis- 
cussed was chiefly portraits, which were done in oil, pastel, and in the form 
of water-color miniatures on ivory. Their work includes also in some cases 
a certain amount of landscape, historical, religious, and allegorical painting, 
book illustration, and drawings in black and white and pencil. 

As to the word “early,” which is a relative term and must be given an 
arbitrary meaning, these men are the earliest American painters about whom 
we have satisfactory knowledge, as to their work and themselves. Two were 
born just after 1700; all were born before or during the Revolutionary War. 

Information on most of these men, particularly in print, is scant indeed. 
In the search for it the author has read several hundred books, magazine 
articles, catalogues, and manuscript diaries, notebooks, and letters, and 
wishes to make a blanket acknowledgment that wherever he has found any- 
thing germane this book is indebted to those sources. They are all listed in 
the bibliography attached. He is also the fortunate possessor of a few of the 
actual letters and records of certain of these early painters, which have 
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helped to picture them to him as real people, living but a moment ago as time 
runs. 

It has also been necessary for the author to examine paintings in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, New Ha- 
ven, Boston, and smaller places, and for the courteous helpfulness of the 
scholars, museum and library authorities, and private owners of paintings 
in each he offers his grateful thanks. In despite of brevity it is impossible to 
omit mention of the kindness of the officials of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, the Museum of Fine Arts and the Boston Athenaewm in 
Boston, the Essex Institute in Salem, the Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of. the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, Mr. Samuel 
L. M. Barlow, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in permitting spe- 
cial photographs to be made for the author’s study and use; and the Frick 
Art Reference Library in New York for use of its unexampled collection of 
photographs. Regarding the Peales the author is indebted to the chief au- 
thority on the subject, Mr. Horace Wells Sellers of Philadelphia, a de- 
scendant of Charles Willson Peale. Mr. Copley Amory has been of assist- 
ance regarding his ancestor, Copley. Miss Leila Mechlin, secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts and editor of the American Magazine of Art, 
read the manuscript and made emendations, and has the author's thanks 
for this labor and her friendly interest and valuable suggestions. 

The chapters on Trumbull owe a great deal to the book of Mr. John Hill 
Morgan cited in the text, but the author's indebtedness to this scholar, who 
has devoted twenty years of disinterested study to the entire field of early 
American painting, extends much farther. Mr. Morgan, with a generosity 
like that of West, offered the author the use of his wealth of laboriously col- 
lected material, twice read the manuscript, devoted an enormous amount of 
valuable time to going over it personally with the author, and was of im- 
measurable help in correcting errors, adding obscure facts which he had dis- 
covered, and generally being that best of friends, a fellow scholar accurate, 
fair, and enthusiastic, with whom one could freely talk over problems in the 
certainty that he would fight uncompromisingly for a fact, and open-mind- 
edly concede any point, even against his views, where the factor was one of 
opinion. Of many chapters, particularly those on Trumbull, Stuart, Copley, 
the Peales, and Feke he should be considered the co-author. 


Ce 
New York, 
November 11, 1929. 
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THE EARLY AMERICAN PAINTERS 


A FEW years ago when the search for this material began the author men- 
tioned the matter to a friend, also American, and of reputed culture and 
wide information. “Early American art?” he asked; “Why—I didn’t know 
there was any.” We discussed its chief content. “Oh, portraits,” said he, “I 
thought you meant art—landscapes and things.” 

It was much the same attitude which brought forth the best work of the 
early American painters. They thought little about art and produced por- 
traits which as a group cannot be excelled for faithfulness, not merely of 
_ likeness, but of spirit. As a whole their work remains a picture of the origin 
of our race and of our nation which no country can match. In their individual 
examples are found not merely honest craftsmanship, but artistic excellence 
rising from the unknown source which exists in every true artist. 

Artistic excellence is highest in two of these painters, who are distin- 
guished among the artists of all countries and all time: Gilbert Stuart, por- 
trait painter in oils, the equal of his brilliant contemporaries of the flower 
of the British school, and Edward Greene Malbone, miniature portrait 
painter, who ranks with Isabey of France and Cosway of England, and is 
considered second only to Cooper of England, as a figure in this notable era 
of miniature painting. 

A time and region which produced these two would hold its own, and 
would inevitably have won the wide popularity now accorded, if only on the 
strength of these two geniuses. But the period treated in this book, approxi- 
mately the century from 1725 to 1825, produced at least twenty painters 
of considerable output and high capabilities. 

The century previous thereto produced Evert and Gerret Duyckinck, 
Henri Coutourier, and Ian Strijker in New York; Tom Child in Boston ; and 
also in Boston, William Read and Jeremiah Dummer, if they painted por- 
traits. Beside these there were a number of painters, in New England, New 
York, and the South, about whom we know nothing, except that there have 
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been found a considerable number of portraits, some fairly primitive but 
many distinctly good, of persons known never to have left America. The 
lives of the subjects, or the costumes, or letters and other documents, date 
these portraits as painted previous to, or just after, 1700. In addition a few 
families brought over from Europe their family and ancestral portraits 
when they arrived; and others had themselves painted during later trips to 
the home country. 

When at the beginning of the second century of colonization life had be- 
come settled along the Atlantic coast old habits prevailed more widely and 
the commissioning of family portraits became general, more common even 
than it is today. The custom of the European painter of making a profes- 
sional trip to America grew, and has continued ever since. None of the early 
foreigners did work equal to that of Stuart and Malbone, but several equaled 
or bettered the work of certain other of the native painters. 

Of the foreign painters one of the best was John Smibert, a Scotchman, 
whose work to some degree influenced Copley. The latter’s stepfather, Peter 
Pelham, splendid mezzotint engraver and painter of some portraits ; Gusta- 
vus Hesselius, a Swede, in Maryland; Jeremiah Theiis, a Swiss, in the 
South; and Peter Vanderlyn in New York were others of importance. The 
Englishman James Sharples, educated in France, did excellent pastel por- 
traits; and the foreign miniaturists of chief note were William Birch, Rob- 
ert Field, John Ramage, and Archibald Robertson. 

American-born painters not separately discussed in this book, but of the 
same period as those treated, include Nathaniel Emmons, dating from very 
early in the eighteenth century, and only a few of whose works exist ; James 
Claypoole, whose work is practically unknown to us; John Hesselius, the 
son of Gustavus, and creditable but less gifted; Henry Benbridge of Phila- 
delphia, whose works so far identified are few; Charles Peale Polk, with the 
name but hardly a trace of the ability of his uncle, Charles Willson Peale; 
and William Dunlap, an indifferent painter, but famous for his book pub- 
lished in 1834, History of the Arts of Design in the United States, which was 
the first and up to the present has remained the only comprehensive work on 
the early American painters. 

First in interest to us as Americans are those painters born here, in most 
cases of American stock; hence the painters chosen for this book are all 
native-born. Second, the author has recognized the importance of preserving 
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and recording the facts about the painters who were shpping furthest back 
into the dim past, before those facts became lost or further distorted; the 
painters nearer to our day can safely be treated later ; hence only those have 
been selected who were born not later than the Revolutionary War. Thirdly, 
among the pre-Revolutionary native-born American painters, only those 
have been chosen who are of outstanding merit, recognized by the inclusion 
of their works in a number of art museums and other public and semipublic 
institutions of unquestioned standing. 

At some future time we may take up in detail the best foreign-born 
painters in early America, but we owe it to our own race and its art to put 
on record first, after a lapse of nearly a century when no such record has 
been made, the lives, and the works as now existing, of those of our early 
painters who, as our own countrymen, best expressed us. 

The painters chosen are those whose work is also found rather widely in 
private collections, and sought for by the growing number of connoisseurs. 
The number of art museums is increasing, as is the new tendency among 
them to instal some form of American wing and preserve the best in our 
early native art, rather than attempt to create a small Louvre in competition 
with the vast wealth of the great museums and collectors of the world. It is 
the work of these fourteen, universally recognized as the best that our early 
years produced from among our own people, that the museums seek. 

It is not without interest to compare present-day values with the remunera- 
tion which the painter himself received. The fourteen painters in this book 
were all notably successful. No one of them spent his life starving and 
neglected. Every one of them had periods of worry and trouble over lack of 
money, due in most cases, one must admit, to a casual attitude toward the 
needs of the morrow when money was coming in plentifully. Each of these 
artists earned more than the average layman, taking his whole life through. 
No obscure painter is included among these fourteen, because the obscure 
painters of the period were also bad painters and their work in the main 
has not survived. There are also omitted certain painters who had fair suc- 
cess temporarily or locally, but whose work although examples of it exist, 
is of little artistic interest. 

Stuart, Copley, and West, best known now among the early American 
painters in oil, and Malbone, best-known miniaturist, were the most success- 
ful financially. Copley maintained from early in life in Boston a large es- 
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tablishment, entertained and was received by the wealthy and fashionable 
society of Boston, and for the latter half of his life continued the same course 
in London. Stuart in London invited forty-two friends to dinner and ar- 
ranged to have half a dozen of them dine with him each evening, chosen by 
putting up six pegs in the hall, the first six to hang up their hats being in- 
vited. His income was large and his extravagance equal in Philadelphia, © 
Washington, and Boston. At times he would turn away all sitters until down 
to his last penny, when he would hastily resume work. West entertained on 
a large scale in London. 

Invidious as is the term, these artists were fashionable portrait painters, 
West as historical painter to the king falling in much the same category. 
What brought them clients was preéminently their artistic ability, but this 
was not all. That elusive quality lies half with him who paints and half with 
him who sees, and a substantial number of our early American forebears had 
natures which quickened at the sight of beauty, and cultured backgrounds 
which demanded artistic worth. 

There was a third element in the success of these men: they were all gifted 
with the ability to get along pleasantly in the give and take of daily contact 
with their fellow men. One can damn this admirable trait with the odious 
name of salesmanship or praise it as tact and charm, but it remains true that 
these painters possessed it, and were without exception keen-minded, warm- 
hearted, interesting, and agreeable men to meet and know. 

Stuart received increasing prices for portraits. His life earnings were 
large, and largely expended. He raised the extra money which he frequently 
felt he needed by persuading many a sitter for a portrait to take as well a 
replica of his bust portrait of Washington, at $100, equivalent in present 
dollars and their value to perhaps $500. Later he asked for a full-length 
Washington replica five times that sum. Copley received for his American 
portraits of the more usual half length about £11, or possibly $275 in present 
money. His magnificent scale of living became more difficult to maintain dur- 
ing the latter part of his life when his stream of commissions lessened. 

West earned a substantial income from the age of seventeen till he left 
America by painting portraits at £5 each, probably $125 in today’s money 
values, but this was but a foretaste of his later success. From 1769 to 1801 
he received all the commissions for paintings commanded by the king, being 
paid a total of £34,187, or perhaps the equivalent of $800,000, some $26,000 
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a year, nowadays. “Christ Healing the Sick” he sold to the British Institu- 
tion for £3,000, probably equal to a current sum of $75,000—it being under- 
stood that these equivalents are not transpositions of currency, but rough 
estimates of what the amounts then involved would mean to us today. 

Of the nine remaining painters in this book the history is similar. Badger 
was the least successful financially, but after his early struggles he attained 
to a period of fair success in Boston and was for a time a popular painter 
there; he must have had considerable earnings, but he left an estate con- 
sisting principally of debts. 

The Peales were strongest in the solid middle-class virtues of businesslike 
habits, modest way of life, and thrift, but Charles Willson Peale early bought 
a house in the most fashionable part of Philadelphia and maintained a con- 
siderable social position, the expense of which must have been unduly large. 
The number of commissions he executed was very considerable, and he retired 
in middle age from portrait painting and lived by the business of running a 
private museum. He did not literally cease painting however, as he left por- 
traits painted along through the subsequent years until he died. His kinsman 
Matthew Pratt was also successful in his earnings from portraiture, and 
also devoted himself in part to business. 

There is little record of Feke’s earnings, and he probably died young, 
but he seems to have prospered. Earl had plenty of commissions, being 
popular both for his work and his personality, but was ruined by drink. 
Mather Brown was prodigiously active in illustration and historical paint- 
ing as well as portraiture, indicating a substantial income for his long life, 
though he died poor. 

Trumbull alternated large earnings with long periods of inactivity, ex- 
pense, and debt, as when he was marooned a few years in England waiting 
for our second war to be concluded. He made fair amounts from the publica- 
tion of engravings from his paintings, in the case of the first two or three, 
but the later issue of prints was unsuccessful. When already old and earning 
less from portrait painting than he had done, he finally received a large com- 
mission which just paid his debts, and an annuity on which he could live 
comfortably. 

Fulton had made enough money at painting portraits by the time he 
reached the age of twenty-one to present his widowed mother with an inde- 
pendent modest livelihood for the remainder of her days; and he continued 
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to support himself by painting until he became involved in engineering. He 
became wealthy from his inventions, and devoted considerable money to the 
advancement of artistic interests. 

An exhibition of early American painting was held in 1917. This dates 
the beginning of renewed interest in the subject. In the ensuing decade art 
museums, galleries, art societies, clubs, and private committees have held 
exhibition after exhibition of early American art, with the fourteen painters 
in this book predominating. One club, The Brook, and a patron of one his- 
torical association, that responsible for Philipse Manor Hall, have each com- 
missioned an expert to seek out and purchase a group of works, principally 
of these same painters, to form permanent collections. 

All this activity has led to renewed research regarding these painters and 
their work. This book is therefore able to offer from the recent results of 
several scholars some facts about these painters unknown to their contem- 
porary, scribe, and in cases personal acquaintance, Dunlap, and to correct 
some of his many errors. It is hoped that this will be the more helpful as for 
nearly a century writers of articles, texts for school children, biographical 
dictionaries and histories, such as the otherwise excellent History of Ameri- 
can Art by the late Samuel Isham, have all gone to the same source and re- 
peated the same misstatements. Some of these are as ridiculous as the more 
puerile Weems myths regarding Washington; and a proper estimate of the 
early painters can only gain by an exposition of the truth, as far as accurate 
knowledge now goes. 

Early American art no more sprang from the soil than did our civiliza- 
tion. Primarily it came from England, but its traditions were inherited from 
the Italian and the other great schools of painting on the continent. Copley, 
West, Trumbull were the early American painters who actually studied in 
Italy; but Stuart, Charles Willson Peale, Malbone, Brown, Pratt, Wright, 
Fulton, and Earl, with the first three above, studied in England under the 
British school and there felt the art influences which had ebbed and flowed 
from and to Italy, France, and the Netherlands. 

In early American portrait art can be traced tendencies and motifs com- 
mon to painters through several centuries and countries, such as the cere- 
monial column in the background which one finds in Frans Hals in, for ex- 
ample, his “Portrait of an Artist” in the Frick collection. This, and a large 
theatrically draped dark red curtain, as in Tintoretto’s “Venetian Admiral” 
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in the Philadelphia Museum, were used by many of the early American 
painters, notably Trumbull, Stuart, and Fulton. 

In pigments and the use of mediums there has been constant change in 
the history of painting. The British school in its use of glazing attempted 
to go back to the methods of Rembrandt, and this tendency is best exem- 
plified in early American art by the practice of Stuart. In general to sound 
traditions and the use of a limited and sure palette much of the excellent 
preservation of our early American portraits is due. We know that Stuart, 
for instance, used Antwerp blue, white, yellow ocher, vermilion, lake, burnt 
umber, ivory black. For flesh he used principally lake and vermilion; white 
and black for gray; yellow and black for green; black, vermilion, burnt 
umber, and lake for shadows; and the last three for glazing. 

The method of the early American group in painting white lace shawls of 
women and neckcloths of men over a dark ground is Dutch, but never as 
intricate in workmanship as in the Dutch masters. Inability to obtain proper 
materials because of interrupted shipping and trade during the Revolu- 
tionary War injured the work of some of our painters; fortunately only 
Copley and the Peales show this defect to any extent, and by no means in all 
examples. 

Each of the early American painters contributed something of indi- 
viduality to his work. Earl was the most audacious explorer of them all in 
composition; West exemplified in his portraiture the effectiveness of sim- 
plicity ; Copley was the most proficient master of the technique of surfaces, 
particularly silks and satins ; Stuart achieved living flesh tones and made the 
best general use of color; Trumbull excelled in the miniature portrait in oil. 

In the main these painters followed their predecessors in stressing form, 
and to a lesser extent design, and knew but one general method in the em- 
ployment of color. The successful development in our own age of the treat- 
ment of flesh under varying lights, and the whole new use of light and color 
in effects purely optic, are achievements in art unknown to the early Ameri- 
can painters. 

Many influences have roused tremendous interest in every phase of early 
American life. The opening of the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, with actual rooms from our fine early houses, 
has seemed to signalize a turning point in our national age, and to express a 


universal desire which has come upon us to preserve the rare and worthy pro- 
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ductions of our past. Fine old mahogany and pine chests which had sunk to 
holding chicken feed in the barns have been rescued and scraped ; autograph 
letters, books and prints of early America are avidly collected, and the dig- 
nified and beautiful American Colonial style in the architecture of homes 
has formed the taste of the nation. 

It is not surprising that the most human and living record of those distant 
days—painting—should be receiving attention. By great good fortune it 
is also the most enduring record a people can possess. Books yellow and fall 
to pieces, even stone and brick crumble, but fragile though they seem paint- 
ings in oil on canvas survive in large numbers through many centuries. The 
more distinguished the individual painted, the greater probability that his 
portrait has received care in preservation. 

Of the early American portraits preserved a large number are those of 
leaders—Indian fighters; merchant princes adventuring fleets of vessels on 
the seven seas ; farmers and owners of huge estates ; inventors who made great 
strides in the difficult early days of the sciences, and wrought out the be- 
ginnings of our mechanical age; signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and officers of the Revolutionary War; lawyers and statesmen who founded 
with small resources and great courage the happiest form of government yet 
evolved; our first diplomats, who with patience and dignity gained for their 
country respect. 

In the period dealt with here the primitive pioneer life, with the rougher 
virtues replacing refinement and culture, had already moved to further 
western frontiers. On the eastern seaboard there lived a highly civilized com- 
munity with a background of several generations in the same locality, con- 
tinuing, with adaptations, the long established civilization of Europe. A 
salient proof of that status is the ample evidence of the early Americans’ 
taste in building and furnishing their houses; a second proof is their art. 
The latter is a legacy which every American can well be proud to share. 


GiLBerT Stuart’s popular fame is due to his portrait 
of George Washington known throughout the world (the 
Athenaeum bust). He also painted two other portraits 
of Washington from life, and made some 114 replicas. 
Were his Washington portraits noneaistent Stuart 
would still be the greatest of the early American 
painters, and the best portrait painter this country has 
produced, ranking with the great names of the British 
school of his time: Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, 


Romney, and Raeburn. 
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GILBERT STUART 


(Gamaan STUART was the son of a Scotch millwright and maker of 
snuff, of the same name, and Elizabeth Anthony. On his mother’s side he 
was of the fourth generation in America; his great-grandfather John An- 
thony sailed from England in 1634, and sold to Bishop Berkeley the land 
near Newport later given to Yale. He was born December 3, 1755, in North 
Kingstown, Rhode Island; and his birthplace is still standing, at the source 
of, Narrow River, nine or ten miles north of Narragansett Pier and west from 
Newport across the bay. 

He began to draw early. Having already decided to devote himself to 
painting he received instruction from a visiting Scotch artist, Cosmo Alex- 
ander, who took him to Scotland to study. This artist died soon after in- 
stalling him; and the boy encountered severe hardship in making his way 
back home. He remained in the vicinity of Newport but a short time. His 
work at this period, when about nineteen, such as the portraits of John 
Bannister and his wife in the Redwood Library, compared to the known 
work of Alexander, shows close resemblance. His friend, Benjamin Water- 
house, was interested in drawing, and together they hired a blacksmith to 
pose for them for fifty cents an evening. 

Stuart again went abroad, arriving in London in 1775; but unlike all 
the other American artists who came there, whose first thought was to apply 
to West for help and instruction, Stuart did not go near West for over a 
year. He had meanwhile a difficult time, painting few portraits, filling a 
position as church organist, and receiving little assistance except from his 
Rhode Island friend, Dr. Waterhouse, and a Scotchman to whom he had 
a letter. 

He finally wrote to West an appealing letter which has been preserved 
(saved presumably only because West did some sketching on the back), and 
when he called was well received and installed in West’s house, attending the 
famous lectures on painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds and a class in anatomy ; 
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and he remained associated with West as pupil and assistant for over five 
years. Soon after joining West he had for the first time shown a portrait 
in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, and he gradually became known. 
He now took a house, and with West’s encouragement set up for himself as 
a portrait painter, and had great and growing success. Admiral Lord Rod- 
ney, the Marquis of Townshend, and other influential people sat to him at 
this period. He married an Englishwoman, who was an accomplished singer 
and had the great attraction to Stuart of a beautiful speaking voice, and he 
seemed permanently settled in London. 

The last five years or so of his sojourn in the British Isles were, however, 
spent in Ireland. He went over on the invitation of the Duke of Rutland to 
paint his portrait, and although the duke died before his arrival he was in- 
troduced from one client to another and remained. Unhappily Stuart was so 
attractive a companion that he was much sought after by the wealthy people 
whom he painted, and involuntarily got into an extravagant way of life far 
beyond his means. The succession of too gay parties and neglect of his work 
kept him in constant trouble financially. In after years his wife could never 
think of their stay in Ireland without a shudder. 

Partly to escape his debts Stuart left for America. This was not his sole 
motive, however. In his mind for years had been the ambition to paint George 
Washington. The American president and former commander-in-chief was 
so popular that by painting many portraits of him Stuart hoped that he 
could make a fortune. With twelve or thirteen years in Great Britain behind 
him, and a brilliant reputation there, Stuart felt that he would have in 
America fair prospects of outshining all others in general portraiture as 
well. Little did he realize that if he had chosen to return to London, as he at 
first intended, with the contemporary principal painters rapidly passing, 
he would soon have become the undisputed first figure of the British school. 

He returned to this country in 1792 or early in 1793. At that time there 
were but a handful of painters at all widely known in America, the principal 
ones being Charles Willson Peale, Matthew Pratt, Ralph Earl, John Trum- 
bull, and Joseph Wright who died shortly after Stuart’s return; and the 
country was beginning to recover from the depression caused by the war. 
Stuart settled first in New York, painting there in 1793 and 1794, and then 
went to Philadelphia and Germantown, where he seems to have stayed for 
nine years. 
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He had returned largely for the purpose of painting Washington, yet 
Stuart was apparently diffident about pushing forward and doing so. It 
was not until he had become well established, and in fact in 1795, two or 
three years after his return, that he obtained an appointment for a sitting 
from President Washington, in Philadelphia, the capital of the United 
States. 

Although always entirely at ease with his sitters, no matter how rich, or 
how important they might be in government, business, or social life, Stuart 
had dwelt so long in his mind on painting Washington that he had a severe 
case of stage fright when he actually found himself before this man, who, 
indeed, was described by many contemporaries as of awesome presence. 

It was one of Stuart’s invariable practices to take the necessary time and 
make the necessary effort toward putting his sitter at ease, and he was very 
skilful at telling stories and getting his sitter to talk, thus banishing the 
strained look of amused bashfulness which quite generally appears, and 
enabling him as an artist to judge of the subject’s real character. 

With Washington, however, Stuart’s easy manner vanished, and his anec- 
dotes froze in his mouth, Washington sat there like a polite, but stone, image. 
There was nothing to do but paint him as he was, and this Stuart, though ill 
at ease, was still able to do, The result is the Vaughan type of portrait, which 
is of great value as the first Stuart Washington, and because it gives the 
impression which everyone first received of Washington. Those who knew 
him well found in him many simple and attractive qualities, but those who 
without previous acquaintance met him in the army and in his daily transac- 
tion of public and private business, received the full impact of one outstand- 
ing impression: that of force. 

For his purposes Stuart did not like the result, although it is not without 
charm, and he must have recognized that it was exact. He wished to record 
a more idealized impression of the other, less striking but more lovable 
qualities of Washington. Gradually losing his discomposure he was able at 
last to treat Washington in a more casual manner, and in the subsequent 
two portraits which he painted from life one sees that he had succeeded in 
putting his subject in an easier mood. 

Of these the most widely known of all the portraits is the Athenaeum bust 
portrait. It was to be delivered to Washington when completed, but time 
went on and Stuart never finished more than the head. He found meanwhile 
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that he had an inexhaustible source of income in making replicas of this 
portrait, and probably kept it for that purpose. 

It is not known with absolute accuracy just how many of these replicas 
of his Athenaeum Washington were made by Stuart, but evidently over 
sixty. He received at first $100 each for them and the orders were many. 
He made some replicas of the other types of his Washington portraits, and 
some which combined points of one and another, and a few with distinctive 
variations, but his clients preferred the Athenaeum picture, and he virtually 
standardized on that. He even stated that he had destroyed his first portrait 
(the original of the Vaughan type). 

From Philadelphia Stuart went to Washington, where he lived and worked 
for about two years. His family meanwhile lived in Bordentown, New Jersey. 
In Washington he painted “Colonel John Tayloe,” the portrait of one of 
the richest men in America, whose town house was the Octagon, now owned 
by the American Institute of Architects, and for years the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Arts; and a portrait in the collection of Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, “William Thornton,” a man of exceptional taste who 
though not a professional architect had given much of his time to archi- 
tectural study, and was the architect of the Octagon, of Tudor Place in 
Georgetown, and of the Capitol. 

In Washington Stuart also painted portraits of “Richard D. Cutts” and 
of Mrs. Cutts. In the latter portrait one can see, by looking carefully at the 
background and following the edge of a draped curtain, a large profile of a 
man’s face, the chin being formed by the base of a column. Stuart and his 
sitter had a bantering dispute as to which is the most important feature, 
Mrs. Cutts being for eyes and Stuart for the nose. On the unfinished back- 
ground of the portrait he rapidly drew a huge profile of himself with the 
nose exaggerated. Mrs. Cutts was delighted and wanted him to leave it in 
the picture, and in order not to leave it as a mere scrawl he cleverly adapted 
the background as described. 

In the case of well-known and prominent persons, of whom he was likely 
to be commissioned to paint replica portraits for others, Stuart sometimes 
painted two portraits and kept one. Jefferson wrote from Monticello in 1815 
to Joseph Delaplaine, who issued prints, “The two original portraits of my- 
self taken by Mr. Stuart, after which you inquire, are both in his possession 
at Boston. One of them only is my property. The President has a copy from 
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that which Stuart considered as the best of the two, but I believe it is at his 
seat in this State.” Stuart made a number of replicas of the portrait of 
Jefferson. 

Of the original portrait of Jefferson, painted in Washington, his de- 
scendant, T’. Jefferson Coolidge, wrote: 


The best likeness we have of him is a side face by Stuart, which hung at Monti- 
cello. It is marked with great intellectuality, and the chin has indications of 
firmness, but the most vivid impression given by this medallion is sweetness and 
benevolence. It came in the natural course of events to my mother, who was the 
second daughter of Martha Jefferson and Governor Randolph, and lived at 
Monticello from 11 to 27 years of age. 


In 1804 Colonel John Trumbull went to Boston, intending to settle there 
as a portrait painter. He wrote that 


Stewart, who having pursued that branch of the profession for more than 
twenty years, had established a very highly merited reputation, and who had 
for some years resided in Washington, had lately received an invitation from 
Mr. Jonathan Mason, one of the members of Congress, to come and settle at 
Boston. He had been promised the patronage of Mr. Mason and his friends, 
(who were the rich and fashionable of the city,) and Mr. Stewart having ac- 
cordingly accepted the invitation, was preparing to quit Washington and estab- 
lish himself in Boston. This was enough. Boston was then a small town, com- 
pared with its present importance, and did by no means offer an adequate field 
of success for two rival artists. I therefore immediately returned to New York. 


In Boston Stuart spent the rest of his life. Many leading families have 
portraits of their ancestors which he painted there. He lived for a time in 
Roxbury, as well as in more than one house in Boston proper. Col. Henry 
Lee wrote regarding the early home of his family in Boston on Essex Street 
at the southeast corner of Columbia Street, ““Many persons of social position 
and importance lived in this street and its neighborhood. Almost directly 
opposite to us dwelt Gilbert Stuart, the great portrait-painter of the period, 
in a brick house which had one peculiarity in common with but three other 
houses in Boston,—a vaulted doorway, or doorway in a niche.” 

In Boston, as elsewhere, Stuart’s fame brought him some pupils. In 
Philadelphia Vanderlyn had spent some time in Stuart’s studio, and copied 
his portraits of Aaron Burr and Egbert Benson. In Boston Sully studied 
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with him, as did Jouett and others, including Sarah Goodridge. Another 
artist had done a miniature of Stuart which he did not like, and Sarah Good- 
ridge painted one which thoroughly pleased him. He also instructed his 
nephew, Gilbert Stuart Newton, probably his son Charles, a landscape 
painter, who died at the age of twenty-six, and his daughter Jane. 


At sixty-five Stuart impressed John Neal, who wrote a magazine article 
about him, as 


a man of noble type, robust and hearty, with a large frame . . . Stuart, fresh- 
looking, old-fashioned, large-hearted, reminding you constantly of Washington 
himself, and General Knox or Greene, who were all in their look and bearing 
rather more English than American, insisted on my emptying a tumbler of old 
East Indian Madeira which he poured out from a half-gallon ewer, like cider. 

. . At first, having heard much of his propensity for hoaxing, I could hardly 
believe him when he threw off about half a tumberful, and smacking his lips, 
told me it was Madeira which had twice been round the Cape. . . . In the course 
of an hour’s chat that followed, he told me story after story of himself, some of 
which are well worth repeating. 


Those repeated brought out Stuart’s skill and fame as a connoisseur of 
vintages. Gouverneur Morris, according to one of these stories, having just 
returned from Portugal invited Stuart to dine, and aired his newly acquired 
knowledge of the fact that no genuine best port was permitted to be exported. 
Morris had of course been able to have a small amount sent over, and with a 
dramatic flourish offered it to his guests in small glasses. All were unanimous 
in calling it marvelous port, but Stuart said nothing. Knowimg his reputa- 
tion as a judge the host was impatient to hear his opinion, and as he still 
said not a word, asked, “Come, Stuart, have you ever tasted any port like 
this?” “Never,” said Stuart. “Well, then, isn’t it fine?” “Splendid,” said 
Stuart, “but it’s not port.” “Not port!—What under the sun is it then?” 
“Cherry bounce,” replied Stuart. As indeed it was, the servant having by 
mistake brought up three bottles of the modest homemade concoction. 

Stuart, so Neal reported, talked freely about Washington, of his large 
features and impressive build and carriage. To him the heavy jaw, wide 
nostrils, and large eye-sockets were signs in Washington of almost ungoy- 
ernable passions and indomitable will. Stuart believed implicitly that the 
features show the character, and his lifelong keen attention to what can be 
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seen in the face made him exceedingly clever in first knowing what to portray, 
and then portraying it. 

Stuart’s method was rapid, and his productiveness was so great that he 
can certainly be excused for being at times dilatory. He never answered a 
letter from the Pennsylvania Academy offering him $1,500 to paint a full- 
length portrait of Washington. He hated writing letters, and astonishingly 
few autograph letters by him exist. 

Stuart impressed some people as quick tempered or blunt, but the fact 
was that he had a large degree of command over himself and was habitually 
tactful both in his professional and social relations. He was very skilful with 
satire, and while he sometimes indulged his taste therein for his private 
amusement or that of his friends, he also on occasion won a point by de- 
liberately using this smashing form of mental force on his opponent, where 
gentle treatment would have failed. He was somewhat autocratic as an artist, 
and if a sitter attempted to dictate to him he was quite apt to stop the por- 
trait and dismiss the client forthwith. 

Stuart was an aristocrat. Usually genial and witty, he had great social 
gifts, as well as a high degree of mental ability, and was very popular. His 
wife was a devoted companion, and with their common taste for music, Stuart 
being an accomplished musician, their home life seems to have been pleasant, 
though interrupted at times by Stuart’s professional absences. Of their 
twelve children it was Jane, the youngest, who inherited chiefly her father’s 
aristocratic cast of mind, rather than his artistic ability—her painting was 
indifferent and her many copies of her father’s portraits are lamentable. In 
Newport, where the widow lived for a good many years after Stuart’s death, 
Jane Stuart though poor reigned as a social leader. 

In painting Stuart neither built up a smooth, thick surface like Copley, 
nor hills and gullies of paint like later painters, but covered the canvas with 
a thin layer of pigment. He does not seem to have drawn meticulously with a 
pencil, but merely to have sketched the figure roughly with a brush. He then 
painted the principal masses strongly and accurately as to form but with no 
attention to surface detail. 


In the commencement of all portraits [he told his pupil Jouett], the first idea 
is an indistinct mass of the light and shadow; or the character of the person as 
seen in the heel of the evening, in the gray of the morning, or at a distance too 
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DETAIL: JOSIAH QUINCY 
BY STUART 


On twilled canvas. A perfect example is presented of the “Stuart scar” 


on the forehead. Traces remain of the defining lines of 


the glazing surface, which is nearly gone. 
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great to discriminate features with exactness. Too much light destroys, as too 
little hides, the colors, and the true and perfect image of a man is to be seen only 


in a misty or hazy atmosphere. 


These words embody a great truth, more widely understood now than it was 
then, but they should still be pondered by every painter. 

Over an impressionistic picture which produced the above effect Stuart 
added a glazing with vermilion, burnt umber, and lake which supplied the 
fine details of the surface, and permitted the solid character to show through. 
The method is old and with variations had been used by the great masters 
long before Stuart. One of the erroneous statements made about Stuart’s 
methods is that his final procedure was to take a large soft brush and soften 
the general effect by blending all the colors into each other. This is disproved 
by the presence in the best-preserved examples of his painting of definite 
brush strokes and sharp, clearly defined lines. 

The high light on the forehead is often made by the “Stuart scar.” There 
his strokes come from various directions and overlap, forming a thicker ac- 
cumulation of paint at the point of whitest tint. As this thickness is greater 
than nearly anywhere else on the painting it not unnaturally exhibits in 
many examples small surface cracks. The whole effect is rather like a scar 
of battle. 

Stuart is unique in American painting, both contemporary to himself and 
later. Artists of his day recognized him as chief among them, and many of 
them had been fellow students with him under West, yet the work of only 
one artist approached his. It is readily understandable that one of the 
painters of the time might well have been infinitely superior to the rest. It 
is not so easy to understand why several other artists, no matter how in- 
ferior in quality, did not happen to copy his technique, at least with me- 
chanical approximation. 

Vanderlyn was an artist of ability who studied faithfully under Stuart, 
and yet there is little evidence of Stuart’s influence in his work, except in 
his copies after Stuart. Trumbull studied beside him and admired him 
greatly, yet there is no vestige of Stuart in even the best of Trumbull’s 
painting. The sole exception is Stuart’s favorite pupil, Matthew Harris 
Jouett, whom the master always called “Kentucky” after the region from 
which he came on horseback to Boston, and to which he returned after four 
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months of study. This otherwise untrained artist, who had the elements of 
genius, absorbed Stuart’s every word, and did succeed in capturing the 
salient idea in Stuart’s method. His very close approximation to Stuart’s 
technique is seen in the work done just following his period of study under 
him. 

One of the best succeeding artists, Charles Loring Elliott, always kept a 
portrait by Stuart, that of Dr. Hartigan, in his studio, and considered it an 
invaluable help. It was hypothecated to a creditor, and a friend of Elliott 
bought the claim, supposedly to protect the artist, but really because he 

coveted the portrait, which he promptly sent the sheriff to seize. Elliott knew 
that the sheriff was coming, and made a careful copy of the Stuart portrait, 
even giving it the cracks of age by scratching it on the back witha pin. Some 
time later the friend, rather ashamed of his action, called to make his peace, 
and was astonished to find the original Stuart, which he thought he had 
seized, hanging in its accustomed place. ; 

One cannot help feeling that many of the brief pronouncements about 
Stuart are made by persons who know only a few of his many hundred works. 
He is like Shakespeare in the richness of his production. His forte in the de- 
lineation of character is universally recognized. That he is a marvelous 
colorist is less well known. The “Portrait of Frances, Lady Erskine” shows 
what he could do in color, with its bit of sky, its soft lavender hangings, 
light dress, and fawn-colored wrap. It is complete in accessories like Stuart’s 
Irish portraits, but was painted in America. 

It is owned by the discriminating collector, Mr. Herbert Lee Pratt, who 
has also the portrait of “John Chestnut,” another of the examples with the 
draped curtain and bit of sky as background. It has lost detail about the 
mouth by cleaning, but remains splendid as a whole, with brilliant eyes, 
ruddy color, and a natural pose with the arms crossed and hand tucked be- 
neath the arm. 

Though he returned to America long after the Revolutionary War was 
over Stuart painted some of the principal characters in that war, as well as 
leaders in the founding of the republic. The former include “General Henry 
Dearborn,” “General David Humphreys,” and “General Horatio Gates” in 
uniform with the decoration of the Society of the Cincinnati hung from a 
ribbon about the neck. There is a suggestion of a landscape in the lower 
background at the left. 
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It is notable that whatever Stuart did he did well. He frequently mini- 
mized accessories, but when occasionally he used them eyen on an elaborate 
scale he painted them well. There is no feeling that he was experimenting 
with something unaccustomed, in which we must forgive him for indifferent 
success. His bits of landscape likewise show that had he been interested to 
enter that field of art he would have ranked high as a landscape painter. 

Stuart died in Boston in 1828. His grave, long lost, was apparently re- 
discovered thirty years ago, marked only by the figures “No. 61” near 
Boylston Street in the curbstone which separates the old central burying 
ground from the diagonal walk on Boston Common. A bronze tablet in the 
form of a palette, attached to the fence at that point, reads, 


GILBERT Stuart ARTIST 
1758—-1828 
PAINTER OF THE Portraits oF WASHINGTON, Louis XVI anv Geo. III 
Tuis TABLET PLACED BY THE PAINT AND Cray Cuus, 1897 


A few years before his death he was invited to add a portrait of himself 
to the self-portraits of the great painters such as Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
and Rembrandt, in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. It is a lasting regret to us 
that he never answered the letter, for he should have preceded the four 
splendid American painters there represented: Duveneck, Chase, Sargent, 
and Miss Cecilia Beaux. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BY STUART 


The Lansdowne type of Stuart Washington. 
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Tus Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, has the finest 
collection of Stuarts. They lead off with the original portrait of “George 
Washington” of the Lansdowne type, 96 by 60 inches, signed: G. Stuart 
1796, painted for a Mr. Bingham and bought from his estate. He gave a 
replica to the Marquis of Lansdowne, which is now owned by the Earl of 
Rosebery and is said to hang in Carleton House, London. Another replica 
was painted for William Constable, the receipt for which in 1796 exists, and 
was bought from his son by the latter’s brother-in-law, H. P. Pierrepont, 
and is still in the family. 

There are several genuine replicas of this and other types of Stuart 
Washingtons, and there are copies by other artists, some contemporary like 
Vanderlyn, which pass for Stuart replicas. As most paintings over a cen- 
tury old have been to some degree injured by lack of care and by accidents, 
and as many of these replicas or copies have been repeatedly cleaned, re- 
painted, subjected to removal of the repainting and repainted again, any 
attempt of an expert to judge of their genuineness by the presence or ab- 
sence of the technique of Stuart in the visible surface (unless some of the 
original surface remains) is idle. Yet such edicts are constantly issued, with 
no basis except pure guesswork. 

The Academy’s portrait of “George Reignold” is one of many Stuarts, 
probably the greater majority, which have had the glazing surface and a 
great deal of the detail just beneath removed entirely by cleaning opera- 
tions, and as a result this portrait shows the pattern of the canvas through 
much of the face. Some Stuarts apparently untouched show the pattern of 
the canvas through the paint, but have the canvas always well covered with 
paint, and with all small detail and lines on the surface intact. The reason 
for this portrait’s vigorous cleaning is apparent in the brown stains, some 


haying obviously been removed and others half removed, but many still re- 
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DETAIL: PORTRAIT OF SIR HENRY LORRAINE BAKER 


An almost perfect example of a portrait intact as Stuart may 


have left it, not having 
lost the detail of the glazing surface by injury o 


r cleaning. 
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maining. These stains, probably due to oil, are also seen in the portrait of 
“Captain Joseph Anthony.” 

In pleasing contrast to the many rubbed portraits by Stuart is that of 
“Sir Henry Lorraine Baker.” This picture, which has been much repro- 
duced and written about, seems to be in almost its original condition, and 
shows how Stuart’s portraits looked when he finished them. There is an 
entire surface comprising fine lines about the eyes and mouth, which has 
been lost in so many examples as to make the absence seem the normal instead 
of the exceptional condition. 

The portrait of “Mrs. Samuel Blodgett” has the background slapped on 
in back and forth strokes, and the general shape of the shoulders left indi- 
cated by a lighter area, but is not further finished except the head. When 
the picture is seen in its oval frame the effect is very pleasing. In this col- 
lection of the Pennsylvania Academy are also two of Stuart’s portraits of 
presidents, “James Monroe” and “James Madison,” with “Mrs. James 
Madison”—the tremendously popular Dolly Madison; two other fine por- 
traits of women, “Mrs. James Greenleaf,” much like a Gainsborough, and 
“Susan Wheeler Decatur”; “Colonel Isaac Franks”; and an early portrait 
of “Dr. John Fothergill” painted probably before Stuart saw West. 

In the collection in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is the portrait by 
Stuart of “William Shippen,” a physician who in 1777 became medical head 
of the Continental Army. There is also “Stephen Decatur,” 
in 1779, became a midshipman at nineteen, fought conspicuously well at 
Tripoli and in the War of 1812, during which he captured the frigate 
Macedonian; became an admiral and navy commissioner, and died at the 
end of his thirties following a duel. 

“Henry Nichols,” a half-length portrait, is in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. It is done in Stuart’s best manner, except for part of the hair, 
which shows the sketchy strokes found in some of the Washington replicas, 
and the ear, all the delicate modeling of which is represented only by a dark 


who was born 


scrawl unconvincingly laid over an area of flesh tone in the hurried manner 
of some of the Washington replicas most rapidly turned out. This is, how- 
ever, a minute observation, not a criticism, as the portrait is a good example 
of Stuart’s genius. It is one of those which have the Stuart scar. 

“Mrs. John Thomson Mason” in the Cleveland Museum of Art is a sym- 
pathetic portrait of a woman with a pretty and interesting face, and like 
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many other examples proves that Stuart painted women well, and not men 
only. The costume and coiffure are very like those in his portrait of Dolly 
Madison, but the women are remarkably different. 

Another proof of Stuart’s versatility is the same Museum’s portrait of 
“John, Lord Fitz-Gibbon, First Earl of Clare,” Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Stuart was not fond of painting clothes and elaborate backgrounds, but he 
could and did in this picture—a long rich robe and jeweled insignia of office, 
and the column and raised curtain favored by his contemporaries and no 
doubt by his clients. 

The Toledo Museum of Art owns a portrait of “Sir Ashley Cooper,” 
whose grandfather received a grant of the State of South Carolina. Stuart 
is said to have painted this picture in Washington in 1799, but it was more 
probably done in Philadelphia, both because Stuart seems to have been there 
at the time, and because Washington at that period was nothing but a ram- 
shackle town of a few small houses and much mud. 

Stuart is represented in the Art Institute of Chicago by two paintings ; the 
first, “Major-General Henry Dearborn” of the Revolutionary War and 
secretary of war under President Jefferson, probably a replica, is painted 
on wood. Of this or the original Jefferson wrote to General Dearborn from 
Monticello, August 17, 1821, “The portrait by Stuart was received in due 
time and good order, and claims for this difficult acquisition the thanks of 
the family, who joi me in affectionate souvenirs of Mrs. Dearborn and 
yourself.” 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis, Missouri, has a “Study Head” by 
Stuart, 14 by 15 inches, life-size unsigned sketch of an unknown sitter, 
partly unfinished, especially the right shoulder where the ground color shows 
through; the background is a neutral brown. The Museum also purchased 
in 1923 a “George Washington,” replica of the Athenaeum type bust por- 
trait with powdered hair, linen jabot, and full neckcloth, with dark olive 
background, painted on a wood panel, not signed. 

Another of the replicas by Stuart of his bust portrait of Washington is in 
the Maryland Historical Society’s gallery, in Baltimore. The color of the 
face is rather gray, and the mouth and nose are not as well drawn as in the 
best examples. In the same gallery there is on indefinite loan the portrait of 
“Colonel Timothy Pickering” which was formerly shown in the Peabody 
Institute in the same city. 
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Courtesy of National Gallery of An, Washingten: D.. G. 
DETAIL: PORTRAIT OF JOHN HEAD 
BY STUART 
Surface detail has been lost beneath the eyes and mouth, and on the hair and ear: 


dirt has got in and shows in the grain. Yet the fundamental 


under-painting is still effective. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
BY STUART 


Unfinished; apparently the glazing surface w 


as never added. 
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Only two Stuarts are included in the National Gallery of Art collection in 
Washington, D. C. These are the “Portrait of John Head,” a satisfactory 
piece of portraiture, and a “Portrait of a Lady” on a small canvas 221/, 
by 141% inches. This is a head not entirely finished ; the hair obviously would 
have been carried further, as well as the shoulders. The head is surrounded 
by a white ground which sets it off well. 

Washington Cathedral owns a “George Washington” presented by John 
Jay Chapman, Esq., and lent at one time to the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

The Corcoran Gallery, in Washington, has a replica by Stuart of the 
Athenaeum bust portrait, one of the best, 29 by 24 inches, from the Tayloe 
estate, and another from the estate of William A. Clark. It has also two bust 
portraits, of “Chief Justice Edward Shippen” of Pennsylvania, and “Colo- 
nel Samuel Miles” of Boston, and an appealing portrait of that tragic 
figure, “John Randolph” of Roanoke. 

In 1811, while Stuart was still living, Bowdoin College at Brunswick, 
Maine, received as a bequest from James Bowdoin four Stuarts. These are 
now, with the collection of 150 original drawings from old masters and 70 
paintings in this bequest, housed in the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts. The 
Stuart canvases are portraits of the presidents “Thomas Jefferson” and 
“James Madison,” and the benefactor, ‘*JJ ames Bowdoin,” and his wife Sarah 
who was also his cousin, daughter of William Bowdoin, and subsequently 
married General Henry Dearborn. These portraits have been owned by the 
College for well over a hundred years; there is no record of their ever having 
been ‘“‘restored”—presumably they have at some time or times been cleaned 
and varnished—and they are in excellent, and practically their original, 
condition. 

In recent years Bowdoin has received from descendants of the subjects 
three more Stuart portraits. In 1919 the portrait of ‘Phoebe Lord Upham,” 
wife of a Bowdoin professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, was given to 
the College by the professor’s grandson, Mr. E. D. Jameson of Boston. It is 
291% by 241% inches. The frame and canvas were, as seems inevitable when 
not kept unattractively swathed, covered with flyspecks, and the Museum 
had them cleaned by a careful expert under its close supervision. At the 
same time there were a few places, not on the head or face, where the paint 
came off. These tiny spots were filled. This portrait also is in very good 


condition. 


Copyright by the Trustees of the Boston Athenaeum 


JAMES PERKINS 
BY STUART 


In the Athenaeum, of which the subject was a founder. 


Courtesy of Boston Athenaeum 


DETAIL: PORTRAIT OF JAMES PERKINS 
BY STUART 


Illustrating how much detail has been rubbed out, especially around the eyes and 
mouth, in remoying stains from the fragile top surface. But though 
the canvas shows through, the solid modeling of 
the under-painting remains. 
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In 1921 the College received by bequest of a descendant two portraits, of 
“General Henry Scammill Dearborn,” son of Gen. Henry Dearborn whom 
Stuart also painted, and his wife, Hannah Swett Lee. They had never been 
out of the family, and looked as if they had never been touched. About 1926 
they were sent to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston to be varnished. These 
seven Stuarts are thus not only splendid paintings, but remarkable for the 
purity of their condition. 

Two Stuarts, an unfinished picture of “Edward Everett,” and a portrait 
of “Jeremiah Allen,” are in the Massachusetts Historical Society, in Boston. 

The famous “Portrait of Washington,” the Athenaeum head, and its com- 
panion, “Portrait of Martha Washington,” both unfinished but the most 
widely known portraits of the Washingtons, are loaned by the Boston 
Athenaeum, which owns them, to the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston. The 
same status is that of Stuart’s portrait of “Commodore Hull.” 

In the Boston Athenaeum itself are four Stuarts. After the death in 1822 
of the subject of “James Perkins, a Founder of the Athenaeum,” the institu- 
tion commissioned Stuart to paint for it a replica of his life portrait of Per- 
kins owned by the family. The other three portraits are “William Smith 
Shaw,” the Athenaeum’s first librarian; the large portrait of the “Rev. 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster”; and a bust portrait of “’Thomas Clement, 
Sr.,” a Boston builder and architect, which is a charming characterization 
of a shrewd and kindly man. This small collection is a most satisfactory one, 
because the four examples illustrate Stuart’s versatility and absolute free- 
dom from the evil of molding all subjects to one type found in the work of 
so many painters. 

Belonging to the Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, are Stuart’s portraits 
of “Major-General Henry Knox,” which might have been done by Raeburn; 
“Mrs. Richard Yates,” purchased in 1896, painted by Stuart but which has 
also been attributed to Earl, and another painting of which subject belongs 
to Mr. Thomas B. Clarke; the “Portrait of Councillor Dunn” ; “Portrait of 
Goyernor James Sullivan” ; “Portrait of Mrs. James Smith Colburn,” a gift 
of Sarah Jane Colburn in 1910; and a number of others. 

Harvard University has a number of portraits by Stuart, including those 
of “Joseph Story,” “President Kirkland,” “Samuel Elliot,” “Benjamin 
Bussey,” rather badly cracked, “Fisher Ames,” and “Mrs. John Forrester,” 
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DETAIL: MRS. RICHARD YATES 


Listed as by Stuart; it has also been attributed to Earl. 
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who was born in 1788 and lived until 1867, thus bringing her down to an 
era we know something about and making Stuart seem less far in the past. 

In the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts, is a portrait 
characteristically Stuart, that of “Stephen Salisbury I,” but striking as a 
novelty among his portraits because of a lighter background than usual. It 
is further noticeable for its freshness of appearance. It is a distinguished 
painting. In fact this Museum has neither the largest nor the most important 
collection of Stuarts, but has easily the most entertaining. Beside the “Por- 
trait of Samuel Salisbury,” the wig of which seems to have been painted over 
at one side and at the top, but which is in all other respects excellent, there 
are two other unusual examples. 

The “Portrait of Russell Sturgis” is much more than a head; it is a study 
of character and costume. The old gentleman, with fine white hair standing 
up like a puff of down above his forehead, is shown nearly sideways with 
hands clasped, and is wearing a brown coat trimmed with fur. This was an 
unaccustomed accessory for Stuart, but the fur—very difficult substance to 
paint—is real to the observer. Sturgis was one of Stuart’s patrons, lending 
him money when he was hard up and good-naturedly letting him repay it by 
painting another portrait. There are three or four of these Stuart portraits 
of Sturgis, not replicas but each one different. 

The gem of the Worcester collection is “Mrs. Perez Morton (née Ap- 
thorp).” It is unfinished, but is none the less the loveliest picture of a woman 
which Stuart ever painted. The face is as Stuart painted all faces, before 
the last top painting was added; it lacks only the sharp lines defining the 
lips, and about the eyes, and the rest of the final glazing surface. The body, 
half-length, is fairly definitely blocked in, and the arms are sketched as if 
raised beside the head to adjust a veil. It is clear that having decided not to 
go on with this canvas, Stuart for once let himself go and in fancy planned 
an informal figure subject. How one wishes he had relaxed his strict atten- 
tion to the straight portraiture so constantly demanded of him, and left us 
a number of examples in this other field! Some of Stuart’s unfinished pictures 
were finished off slightly by himself or later artists to make them more 
presentable, but this one is left just as he stopped working on it, probably to 
throw it away and start fresh, as was his habit, learned from West, when 
anything however slight seemed wrong. A finished painting of the same 


subject is owned by Miss Hannah M. Edwards. 


Copyright by the Trustees of the Boston Athenaeum 


THOMAS CLEMENT, SR. 
BY STUART 


A Boston architect and builder, whose shrewd and kindly face 


Stuart has portrayed with his inimitable keenness. 
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Trumbull was released from prison in London in June, 1781, and left 
England in July. The story of the portrait “John Trumbull AT. 25” in 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts, is told in his letter to the librarian 
dated from New Haven, March 14, 1840. 


. . As soon as I was at liberty, my friend Stewart, who died lately in Boston, 
and who was then a student with Mr. West, painted the face of this portrait. I 
painted the other parts, it is probably more curious from this fact, than for its 
likeness. Such as it is, I beg thro’ you to offer it to the Pilgrim’s Society, for 
them Eialit ies & 


In the Redwood Library and Athenaeum at Newport, Rhode Island, are 
the portraits of “John Bannister” and “Mrs. John Bannister,” two of Stu- 
art’s earliest. From the beginning Stuart showed two of his lifelong traits, 
sureness of characterization in the face of a portrait, and minor interest in 
the remainder of the composition. This is particularly evident in the por- 
trait of Bannister. There is also a portrait of Stuart’s friend, “Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse,” and the famous sophisticated self-portrait in the Titian hat. 

Yale University has in its art gallery four or five fine Stuarts. Painted well 
over a hundred years ago, they seem to be in very nearly their original state. 
The latest acquisition is a bust portrait of “Colonel William Smith,” aide- 
de-camp to General Washington, bequeathed by Countess de Robiglio. On 
rectangular canvas, the portrait is painted within an oval. The uniform and 
background are little touched except for repairing a few holes, but the face 
in cleaning has lost the very top surface. It is by no means badly injured 
however, and is a beautiful example. Another is “Oliver Wolcott,” signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

“Capt. Charles Knapp” is of great interest and importance because it 
shows the final surface detail intact. One is inclined to believe, though the 
loss of this fine detail in so many examples is an accident, that because of the 
painting to which our modern eyes are accustomed, it is the elimination of 
this thin layer of fine-scale work, and the revelation of the more fundamental 
painting beneath, which has facilitated the recognition of Stuart’s great- 
ness. At least it has been a contributing factor. 

The Washington Association of Morristown, New Jersey, has a bust por- 
trait of “Captain Lawrence”; the head is completed and the portrait is ex- 
cellent as it is. Nowadays many sketch portraits are intentionally left like 
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this one, with a line for the shoulder and a few rapid strokes to block in the 
collar area of the coat. In former times it was customary to complete a por- 
trait in every detail, and Stuart disappointed some of his sitters by never 
getting around to doing so. 

Two sisters who bequeathed a small island to the Government left a bust 
portrait of Washington to the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, New York. It is one of the replicas with a less pleasing mouth. 

The Arnot Art Gallery, Elmira, New York, has a “Portrait of a Man” by 
Stuart, the technique of which resembles somewhat that of Stuart?s sup- 
posed self-portrait in the National Gallery in London, as far as one may 
judge by the present surface, that is, it has been more painstakingly worked 
over than was Stuart’s habit. 

The Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences purchased in 
1917 what the late Charles Henry Hart described as “An unfinished bust 
portrait of John Watts of New York . . . which is clearly an interesting 
example of Mather Brown.” As a matter of fact it is impossible to judge 
whether this or its present attribution to Stuart is correct, because the face 
has been quite painted over in modern times. 

The Museum has “Mrs. Robert Nichols Auchmuty”; and “Colonel Isaac 
Barré,” who was born in Dublin, the son of a French refugee, and fought 
with Wolfe in Quebec and is represented in West’s “Death of Wolfe.” Barre, 
Vermont, and Barre, Massachusetts, were named after him, and he shares 
honors in the name of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, because of his popu- 
larity gained by opposing taxation of the American colonies in 1765. In 1766 
he was appointed treasurer of Ireland. 

An unfinished head by Stuart of great value to students is in the collection 
of the National Academy of Design, New York, that of “Mrs. Samuel Hall 
Walley”; written on the upper edge of the canvas in pencil, apparently in 
Stuart’s hand, is “Mrs. Walley of Boston Daughter of Col Philips In 2 
Paintings Gray.” 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has several fine Stuarts, 
including “David Sears,” a portrait on which Sully may have worked after 
Stuart’s death, for he wrote that in 1830 he “did drapery, etc., to Stuart’s 
head.” “George Washington,” an excellent replica, was painted at Wash- 


ington for Daniel Carroll, and purchased from the Carroll family by Mr. 


Courtesy of New York Public Library 


MRS. ROBERT MORRIS 
BY STUART 


One of many portraits which Stuart left unfinished, in some cases losing 
interest and in others wishing to start afresh. 
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H. O. Havemeyer who presented it. In “Captain Henry Rice” of the War of 
1812, painted on wood, the curly brown hair is characteristically done. 

The Metropolitan’s portrait of Stuart’s first cousin “J udge Joseph 
Anthony, Jr.” is elaborate, having an area of sky, and red curtain, in the 
background. “Mrs. Joseph Anthony, Jr.” was the daughter of the first 
treasurer of the United States, Michael Hillegas. There is also “Albert 
Gallatin,” Secretary of the Treasury ; “Josef de Jaudenes y Nebot,” chargé 
@affaires of Spain in the United States, and “Matilde Stoughton de Jau- 
denes,” his wife, and daughter of Juan Stoughton, Spanish consul in Bos- 
ton. In both these pictures, the Museum states, the inscription, coat of 
arms, and artist’s name are not by Stuart. 

The Metropolitan has also “Charles Wilkes,” in yellow waistcoat and blue 
coat with gold buttons ; “Charles Lee,” although the identity is not certain; 
and a “Portrait of a Man” supposed to be Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. Of 
greatest interest is a purchase made in 1926 of a “Portrait of the Artist,” 
an unfinished portrait 105g by 87 inches on a blue oval background. It was 
painted by Stuart for his wife soon after their marriage. 

In the New York Public Library collection the portrait of “John Haven” 
is in practically its first condition. Lines of light red making shadows about 
the eyes can be seen here undisturbed. In spite of the fine detail which has 
been preserved there is a softness of effect due to minute cracks which by no 
means obscures the solid mass and sure modeling. 

The “Portrait of a Lady” in the same Library would be recognized as a 
Stuart if one had seen only Stuart’s masculine portraits and none of women, 
because of the similarity of treatment of hair to that of his more curly- 
haired men sitters, and the eyes. But there is nothing masculine about it, and 
the skin is whiter and more transparent than in his portraits of men. 

The Library has a magnificent full-length portrait of Washington, the 
best, and probably the first, of what is called the “teapot” type. It is signed 
on the table, just below the table top, near the corner: G followed by the ap- 
parent beginning of the 8, which is cut off by the draped fabric. Its pose, 
brilliant color, and size are impressive, and its condition is most fortunate. It 
was painted for Peter Jay Monroe. 

“John Campbell,” one of the New York Library’s best examples, shows 
how a Stuart should look if it has not been tampered with. It has the Stuart 
scar, the entire face has a rosy glazing, and the canvas does not show through 
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at all. The eyes look straight at one; they are good examples of Stuart’s re- 
markable skill in painting eyes, and his perfect foreshortening of the farther 
eye. 

Stuart’s painting, making allowance for the variations found in the pro- 
duction of any artist, was remarkably even in quality. It is fortunate that 
he lived long and left a large output, and particularly that the work of this 
greatest genius of early American art is so widely distributed as to be readily 


seen by all. 


JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 


JOHN SINGLETON Copley was a typical product of 
early Boston, and his portraits embody the very life and 
breath of aristocratic New England. Trained as an en- 
graver, he was a thorough and meticulous craftsman, 
and added a surprising skill in depicting textiles in 
paint. 

His later success in England was large, although his 
work abroad became overelegant, and he is the more 
proudly acclaimed as an American paimter because his 
best painting by far was done in America, where he re- 


mained until nearly forty. 


Courtesy of New-York Historical Society 


JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 
BY COPLEY 


Without a wig; 


the best portrait of Copley except tl 
in the National Gallery, London, 


nat by Stuart 


JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 


C ortry was born in Boston, July 3, 1737(?).' His father, Richard 
Copley, who with his wife emigrated from Ireland via the West Indies, was 
descended from an English family of Yorkshire. His mother, Mary Single- 
ton, was also of an English family, from Lancashire; her father settled in 
Ireland in 1661. Richard Copley died soon after the family’s arrival in 
America and his son’s birth; and Copley’s mother, who became a tobacconist, 
married Peter Pelham, a mezzotint engraver of high talent, who later kept 
a school of reading, writing, needlework, dancing, and painting on glass. 
Pelham also painted portraits to some extent. 


Although Copley was only fourteen when his step-father died, he had al- 
ready learned a great deal from him, including engraving. This influenced 
his painting, particularly for the first years, and is largely responsible for 
his painstaking, accurate workmanship, as well as for the fault of tight draw- 
ing in Copley’s earliest work. 

When thirteen years old Copley painted a portrait of his step-father; at 
fifteen he painted his step-brother, Charles Pelham, and when he was sixteen 
a very creditable portrait of the Rev. William Welsteed, of which he made 
and published an engraving. This is the only engraving by Copley now ex- 
tant and identified. Other pictures followed, and at sixteen or seventeen he 
painted an allegorical picture of Mars, Venus, and Vulcan. 

For his possible study there were good paintings accessible in Boston, by 
Smibert, Blackburn, and others, including a portrait of an ancestor of the 


1 This date was given by Copley’s granddaughter, and there seems to be no sound 
reason for questioning the year, although no birth registration has been found. As to 
the day, Copley’s wife wrote from London to her daughter in Boston, “Tell Mr. 
Greene the 8rd of July does not pass unnoticed by us; can you think it possible that we 
should not have recollected that a rather important event is attached to this day—no 


less than that of the birth of your father?” 
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THE REV. MR. WILLIAM WELSTEED 
BY COPTEEM 


Engraved in mezzotint by Copley after his own painting. The only 


identified engraving by Copley. 
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Saltonstall family painted in 1644 supposedly by Rembrandt, and portraits 
by Van Dyck, Kneller, and Lely. 

From the age of seventeen on Copley was a recognized portrait painter 
with many commissions and a substantial income. Having in the next ten 
years become the outstanding painter of the colonies he began to feel ambi- 
tion to try for a larger success in London. It was his friend, Capt. R. G. 
Bruce, of the vessel John and Sukey, a merchant trader and great admirer of 
the artist, who was primarily responsible for Copley’s becoming known in 
London and eventually going there. He suggested that Copley send a picture 
to the Society of Artists’ exhibition. Copley painted, with some delay and 
considerable urging by the captain, a portrait of Henry Pelham, his half- 
brother, since entitled “The Boy with the Squirrel,” a really splendid piece 
of painting. Copley was then only twenty-eight, and the portrait was ex- 
hibited the following year, 1766. 

West, who had heard about Copley through Captain Bruce, knowing how 
anxiously a young painter in America would await news of the first showing 
of his work in the great city of London, did the very kindly act of writing 
him, taking the “liberty” of giving a full account of what happened. The 
picture had been delivered to Reynolds, who was arranging the hanging. 
Reynolds was decidedly struck by its excellence, and thought at first that it 
was by the young British painter, Wright, but Captain Bruce appeared 
before the exhibition opened and supplied the correct information. 

Copley was overjoyed at Reynolds’ opinion, and especially at receiving a 
letter direct from so eminent a figure as West. This began a regular corre- 
spondence between them, largely anxious consultations by Copley as to 
whether he would have a chance to succeed in London, and assurances by 
West that he would. The picture attracted rather wide and very favorable 
notice. Soon after, Copley was informed by letter from the secretary that he 
had been elected a Fellow of the Society of Artists. Copley sent a picture 
each year, which West entered for him in the exhibrtion. The second canyas 
was not quite so brilliant a success as the first, largely because the subject 
was not liked, but subsequent pictures served gradually to increase his repu- 
tation. 

Captain Bruce urged him to come oyer to London on a visit of a year or 


two, and Copley replied, in 1767, 
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I make as much as if I were a Raphael or a Correggio; and three hundred 
guineas a year, my present income, is equal to nine hundred a year in London. 

. . Were I sure of doing as well in Europe as here, I would not hesitate a mo- 
ment in my choice. . . . My ambition whispers to me to run this risk, and I 
think the time draws near that must determine my future fortune. 


In 1769, when probably thirty-two, Copley married Susannah Farnum 
Clarke, daughter of a wealthy Boston merchant, Richard Clarke, and 
through her mother a Mayflower descendant, and installed his wife on a small 
farm of eight and a half acres, running from Boston Common, then called 
the Training Field, back to the Charles River, where they lived in some 
luxury. His domestics were apparently slaves, for he wrote Henry Pelham, 
“T am glad you sold Lucy,” after the former had reported that Mr. Pep- 
perrell had given £40 for her, that he and his wife considered her the best 
servant they had found, and that “Luce herself is very much pleased with 
her place.” This marriage must have been largely responsible for Copley’s 
being received by the élite of Boston, and to his wife belongs part of the 
credit for his success, although it was well grounded before he married. 

In 1771 Copley and his wife went to New York, after an enterprising ship 
captain had booked twelve commissions for him in advance, so widely was his 
ability already known. He arrived in June, and painted constantly during 
the day, being much entertained in the evening. His success surpassed his 
expectations. By August he wrote home, “I have been painting to the amount 
of 3 hundred pounds Sterg. shall take four more and than Stop.” But he 
continued until about the end of the year, so many were the commissions. He 
allowed himself a very little time for sight-seeing, and took a week or so in 
September for a trip with his wife to Philadelphia, where he saw some Euro- 
pean paintings and copies of old masters. 

While he was away his new house, evidently the third on the place, was 
being built or remodeled. If we can judge by Copley’s instructions and the 
reports of the faithful Henry who was left in charge, the ground floor had a 
large room twenty-four feet long, and the studio was on the second floor, 
reached by a stairway with a circular landing, and was nearly nine feet high, 
with wainscoted walls. Copley also ordered the addition of a “peazer” 
(piazza), a feature which had much impressed him in New York as “much 
practiced here . . . very beautiful and convenient,” but as in Boston they 
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did not know what he was talking about, it was left to be added after his re- 
turn. He wrote Henry, “You say you don’t know what I mean by a Peaza. I 
will tell you than. It is exactly such a thing as the cover over the pump in 
your yard.” Three houses on the Copley estate, including the middle one 
thought to be his own residence, are shown in a water color “Prospective view 
of the Common,” painted in 1768 by Christian Remick, owned by the Con- 
cord Antiquarian Society. 

Henry Pelham was an aspiring artist and student under his brother, and 
beside being his general assistant and looking after his paints and brushes, 
he evidently toward the last, before Copley left for England, did some minor 
parts of Copley’s portraits. There is, for instance, a letter from a client 
urging the delivery of a pair of portraits by Copley because his wife is ex- 
pecting company and doesn’t want the frames in the parlor to hang empty, 
and he understands that one of the portraits is completed and the other only 
awaited the addition of a “landskip” by Henry Pelham. Pelham painted, 
beside miniatures, oil portraits in the years just before the Revolution and 
his departure for England, and it seems fairly probable that some of the 
portraits attributed to Copley and less satisfactory in execution are por- 
traits by Henry Pelham. 

After his return to Boston, with New York success added to his triumphs, 
Copley felt renewed confidence in his ability. A few years before, Charles 
Willson Peale came to ask his advice as the master of the profession, and 
soon after John Trumbull visited him and submitted work for his criticism. 
Now a father whose son showed talent in painting, and who had wanted to 
send him to London, was advised by West to put him under Copley. The 
attention being paid Copley in London was not lost on his fellow Americans, 
and made him even more appreciated. He raised his prices, as bitterly noted 
by one client who ordered an old family portrait copied—but who told him 
to go ahead anyway. 

Copley realized that should he venture in London and fail, it would not 
only cost him his time and expenses but a ruined reputation when he returned 
to America. This was the risk which it took real courage to face, but Copley 
had the courage; and nearly ten years after his first promptings in that 
direction he sailed, in 1774, en rowte to London. He had already written, “I 
have been able to lay up as much as would carrie me thru and support me 
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hansomly for a Couple of Years with a family.” He took West’s urgent ad- 
vice to leave his family in Boston until he had made a tour of not more than 
two years in Italy, because the presence of his wife would interfere with his 
studies. Such a tour would not only be an inspiration but was considered by 
young British painters essential to their subsequent reputation, much as 
study in Paris has been regarded for contemporary American artists. 

By the middle of July Copley was temporarily installed in London and 


wrote home: 


I have been to see my friend Mr. West, and find in him those amiable quallitys 
that makes his friendship boath desireable as an artist and as a Gentleman. 

. . Mr. West proposes to carry me to the Qeen’s Pallace to Day. . . . I 
find my breakfast and have an invitation to dine always with Mr. West when 
not otherwise ingaged. 


Through West he met and breakfasted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and al- 
though London was nearly deserted by the nobility at that season he met 
Lord Gage and several other important people and was hospitably received. 
Portrait commissions were at once offered him, but he put them off until his 
future return. 

He wrote his wife: 


My secret is out. . . . You may remember that I wrote you I would not re- 
main to paint any of the king’s subjects, but if he should do me the honor to 
sit to me himself, or the queen, I did not say that I would not paint them. I do 
not think the delay would lengthen our separation; perhaps it would shorten it. 
It would give me such an introduction to the court as would be of the utmost 
importance. The gentleman for whom I am to do them (Mr. or Gov. Wentworth) 
will allow me to finish them on my return from Italy. I should therefore paint 
only the heads now, if I am honored with the sitting, which I think uncertain, 
although Mr. Hutchinson has asked Lord Dartmouth to request it of the king, 
as a favor by which he should feel much honored and gratified. Lord Dartmouth 
will make the request, but if it is delayed beyond this week I am determined not 
to wait in suspense; at the same time I think it would be an honor and introduc- 
tion that seldom fall to the share of even great artists in so short a time. 


Mrs. Martha Babcock Amory, his granddaughter, adds in her biography, 
“No farther mention is made of the project of taking the portraits of the 
king and queen, though we learn later, by his letters, of his having done so.” 
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As planned, Copley departed for France on the beginning of his grand 
tour of the Continent, which took a year and a half. Most of the time was 
spent in Italy, where he observed and copied the old masters. He traveled in 
part with Americans, Ralph Izard and his wife, who were of considerable 
assistance to him, and in Rome he painted a group portrait of them which 
shows the influence of neo-classical elaboration with which he was sur- 
rounded. He wrote home that an English artist “observed just before I left 
Rome that I was better established than Mr. West, because he could not 
paint such portraits as those of Mr Izard and Lady, and portraits are al- 
ways in demand.” In Parma he painted a copy which had been commissioned 
by Lord Grosvenor of Correggio’s “St. Jerome.” 

He wrote fully to his brother and pupil, Henry Pelham, pointing out the 
differences between the original paintings he was seeing and the copies which 
they had studied together in Boston. After describing his idea of how Titian 
painted, he says, “I think the method is very simple, and if you have a mind 
to try it, rt won’t cost you much time, for I would not have you spend much 
time in experiments.” 

Meanwhile he was worried by news from home. His father-in-law was an 
uncompromising Loyalist, the very merchant to whom the cargo of tea which 
was destroyed in the “Boston Tea-Party” was consigned. Copley was con- 
servative and his own tendencies were probably Loyalist, but not to the 
degree of many of that party who regarded themselves as Englishmen. He 
never considered himself anything except American. He had written to West 
for instance as “my Country man, from whom America receives” fame. His 
anxiety for his family outweighed any other consideration. 

On July 15, 1775, he wrote to Henry commanding him, if called upon to 
arm himself not to comply. He adds, “for God Sake, don’t think this a 
Triffling thing. my reasons are very important. You Must follow my direc- 
tions and be neuter at all events.”” He soon wrote again: 


The flame of Civil War is now broke out in America, and I have not the least 
doubt it will rage with a Violence equil to what it has ever done in any other 
Country at any time. . . . I think the people have gone too far to retract and 
that they will adopt the proverb, which says, when the Sword of Rebellion is 
Drawn the Sheath should be thrown away; and the Americans have it in their 
power to baffle all that England can do against them, . . . Ocians of blood will 
be shed to humble a people which they will never subdue, . . . the Issue will be 
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that the Americans will be a free independant people. this may be the result of 
a Struggle of many years. . . and inits course. . . Sword, famin and perhaps 
pestilence. . . . I now ask our Dear Mother by you, weither a month’s Voyage 
is by any means an evil to be compaired to the evils above menshoned? . . . I 
think you must prevail with our Mother to come. . . . Give my Affectionate 
love and Duty to all friends, perticularly My Dear Mother and let me expect 


to see her in England as soon as possible. 


Mrs. Pelham refused to undertake the voyage, and with her was left the 
Copleys’ baby, who was in delicate health and subsequently died. Mrs. Cop- 
ley with the other three children, a son and two daughters, came to England, 
as did her father and Henry Pelham. Copley after a trip through the inter- 
vening countries of the Continent rejoined his family in London. Before long 
he purchased a large house in George Street which had been built by a 
wealthy Italian; there resided until Copley’s death his family, and there- 
after his son. 

The artist now launched himself in a career of remarkable success, not 
only in portraiture but in historical painting, greatly in vogue at the time. 
His reputation in this field was established by “The Death of Chatham” 
(William Pitt, Earl of Chatham), which he hired a room properly to exhibit, 
in spite of the fact that the Royal Academy exhibition was about to open. 
He paid Bartolozzi £2,000 to make an engraving; and over two thousand 
prints were sold. Jealousy over the acclaim with which the picture was re- 
ceived was heightened by the artist’s refusal of an offer of 1,500 guineas 
for it. Sir William Chambers objected that the room chosen was the property 
of the king, and that such independent exhibitions would harm the Royal 
Academy. Chambers wrote further: 


No one wishes Mr. Copley greater success than his humble servant, who, if he 
may be allowed to give his opinion, thinks no place so proper as the Royal Ex- 
hibition to promote either the sale of prints, or the raffle for the picture, which 
he understands are Mr. Copley’s motives; or, if that be objected to, he thinks 
no place so proper as Mr. Copley’s own house, where the idea of a raree-show 
will not be quite so striking as in any other place, and where his own presence 
will not fail to be of service to his views. 


Another historical success was “The Death of Major Pierson,” painted in 
1783, and now in the National Gallery. Copley was also sent by the city of 
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London to Hanover to paint portraits of certain Hungarian officers who 
had commanded regiments of the forces allied to the British troops defend- 
ing Gibraltar. These were used in a picture of “The Siege of Gibraltar” 
which Copley painted for London, to be placed in the Guildhall council 
chamber. 

Copley’s house and land in Boston had been occupied after the beginning 
of the war by British troops. Later he was prevailed upon to sell the place, 
by persons who knew that the State House was to be built on or near it. The 
sale had been partly consummated when Copley learned of the plans, and 
realized that he should have received a higher price. He attempted to cancel 
the sale and recover the estate, an effort which went on for some years. In 
1795 his son, John Singleton Copley, Jr., having graduated from Cam- 
bridge and partly completed his study of law, was sent over to attempt the 
recovery of the property, but failed. He stayed a year or more traveling 
about America. He was lured by the West and considered settling there. He 
also recommended his father’s return home, thinking the time was ripe for 
an even greater success in America. In Virginia he visited President Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon. 

Copley had a long career in England. He was made an associate and later 
a full member of the Royal Academy. He painted numerous portraits, and 
an account of one, a large group of the family of Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
will show something of the artist’s life in England. In September, 1800, Cop- 
ley’s son wrote from Hampstead to his sister in Boston: ‘‘My father hopes 
to leave town in two or three days. He has already taken a view of his quar- 
ters. Sir Edward carried him to a hop frolic at Mr. Hilton’s, a gentleman 
of large property in the county. Two hundred persons of the first fashion, a 
splendid supper, a brilliant dance, . . . flowers and foliage and lamps, 
five o’clock in the morning, bed and breakfast at Lord Sondes’, dinner at 
Sir Edward’s, a spacious and splendid mansion, built by Adams, rain and 
thunder, eating and drinking, talking and laughing,—such is a rapid sketch 
of my father’s first visit.” With some interruptions the painting went on for 
a year, Meanwhile the client, about forty-five, married a new wife about 
twenty-three. On January 8, 1802, Mrs. Copley wrote her daughter, “The 
baronet must now have his present lady one of the group, and a little stran- 
ger that is expected is to be added.” In June, 1802, she wrote her son-in-law, 
sending her own and Copley’s good wishes on the birth of their grandchild, 
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“he is much engaged with the baronet’s ‘Family Picture’, which he wishes 
to finish.” In December, 1802, she wrote her daughter, “Your father. . . 
has finished the ‘Family Picture’ with great success, except the toning.” 
Between then and March it was evidently finished, nearly two and a half 
years after the start, for on March 1, 1803, she wrote again: “I have told 
you again of ‘The Family Picture.’ We hope it will go to the Exhibition; 
Sir Edward has not determined yet. It is a picture which, from justice to the 
painter, should be seen by the public. Your father is now very busy in finish- 
ing another work for that purpose, the portrait of Lord Northampton and 
his son, Lord Compton, a lad of thirteen years of age, on one canvas.” 

Copley’s popularity grew less toward the last, and he found it increasingly 
difficult to keep up the state in which he lived, which involved him in financial 
worries. The daughter mentioned above had married an American and lived 
in Boston. With this additional tie Copley more than once considered re- 
turning to Boston, but the loss of his house there was a practical discourage- 
ment. He never returned to the United States; and he died in his home in 
London, September 9, 1815, presumably at the age of seventy-eight, and 
was buried in the tomb of the family of Hutchinson, former governor of 
Massachusetts, in the Parish Church of Croyden, near London. He had 
painted to within a year of his death. 

The artist’s son had shown great talent in the law, and after his father’s 
death he won successive honors, becoming eventually Baron Lyndhurst, and 
serving three times as Lord Chancellor of England. He owned a large col- 
lection of his father’s works, which was sold after his death. 

Copley’s works executed in England are on the whole technically advanced 
over his earliest work, because of what he learned from practitioners of the 
British school and from his study of old masters, but they are not equal to 
the later of his American paintings. “‘According to his own estimate, his best 
portraits were painted in America, and so highly did he value his early pro- 
ductions in this country that he endeavored to purchase such as could be ob- 
tained, after his residence and fame were established in England,” wrote his 
granddaughter. 

Unfortunately little is known in England of his American work, as shown 
for instance in a book of 1908, Stories of the English Artists, by Randall 
Davies and Cecil Hunt, which wrongly entitles the chapter “John Copley” 
and makes the ridiculous statement, “Of Copley’s early works no better ac- 
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count can be rendered than that they were portraits and domestic groups, 
to which the wild wood scenery of America usually formed backgrounds.” 
On the other hand the director of the National Gallery writes in the illus- 
trated guide: 


During the eighteenth century British Art was still able to draw recruits 
from the American Colonies. Foremost of these was John Singleton Copley; 
born at Boston, he was already a competent portrait painter, owing much to 
the Dutch tradition of the Dutch settlers in New York, as may be seen in the 


“Mrs. Michael Gill” (on loan), painted about 1759 in America. . . . He ex- 
celled in vigorous battle subjects taken from contemporary history such as 
“The Death of Major Pierson” . . . “The Siege of Gibraltar,” . . . and his 


works are distinguished by a handsome colour scheme of red, cream and black. 


The work of Copley is amply available in public collections. This is 
creditable to our national taste, but not less so is the large number of his 
works which have been preserved in families, either of descendants of the 
subjects, or connoisseurs ; and these widely scattered privately owned paint- 
ings deserve some notice here. The best known Copley is the famous large 
painting of his own family group, owned by Mr. Copley Amory, a descend- 
ant of the artist; it was generously loaned to be enjoyed by the public for 
many years in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. It was painted in Eng- 
land, and was last shown there in 1862. 

Perhaps the greatest of Copley’s portraits is that of “Colonel Epes Sar- 
gent,” 1690-1762. It is a vigorous subject vigorously handled. This mem- 
ber of a noted American family was born in Gloucester, where he lived on 
the site of the present post office, and after his second marriage was an 
active resident of the shipping town of Salem. The old man leans against 
a stone post, his elbow resting on top of it, and the hand across the front of 
his coat, supported by the thumb thrust in where the coat is buttoned, is 
powerful and wrinkled. Gilbert Stuart, who greatly admired this portrait, 
said, “Prick that hand and blood will spurt forth.” It belongs to Mrs. 
George E. Clements. 

The portrait of “Mrs. Epes Sargent, Jr.,” painted in 1764, is in Copley’s 
early style. The architectural background of a column and pilaster is not 
finicky or obtrusive, and the large outdoor vase is plausible and its placing in 
relation to the lines of the dress is a clever piece of composition. The long rid- 
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ing whip does not fall gracefully over the shoulder, but that is probably the 
fault of the subject rather than of the artist. The costume, which is beau- 
tifully painted, is a riding habit, and yet obviously a thing of ceremony in 
itself, more related to a function than to a sport. The lady’s face is strong, 
handsome, and pleasant. The plume on the elaborate riding bonnet is well 
done. 

“Adam Babcock” is a portrait, in natural hair, of a successful merchant 
of Boston. The companion picture of his wife has a roughness of texture and 
unusually firm broad lines of the face which give it a masculine air. “Mrs. 
John Bacon” of Boston was painted in 1769, and Copley’s receipted bill for 
this three-quarter length portrait, at seven guineas, or £9 16s., is still in 
the family. 

“John Bee Holmes,” son of the first Collector of the Port of Charleston, 
South Carolina, a boy holding a chained squirrel on his hand, was painted 
during a visit in Boston. “Daniel Crommelin Verplanck,” another boy play- 
ing with a chained squirrel, was painted in New York about 1772 when the 
child was ten years old. A knee-length portrait of “Jonathan Mountfort” is 
of interest because painted in 1753 when Copley was sixteen years old. It is 
a smug portrait of a boy, in the same style of undercoat and long outer coat 
as his elders, with large cuffs, and holding a wreath. Copley was simply fol- 
lowing, in the general conception and organization of this picture, the tradi- 
tion of such earlier work as he no doubt saw about him. What depended on 
Copley himself, namely the drawing and the representation of textile sur- 
faces in the costume, is well done and shows the natural ability which he had 
only to develop. 

The portrait of “James Murray,” 1713-1791, a Scotchman who became 
a planter in North Carolina, a member of the Governor’s Council, and being 
a Loyalist, joined the group which moved to Halifax, is an entirely different 
achievement from a set portrait. It is a masterly study of a man faced with 
the trying necessity of making difficult decisions. 

In Copley’s work one must separate the accessories from the sitter. The 
pose, costume, place, and in some cases artificial background, were too often 
prescribed by the ideas and customs of the time, leaving the painter some- 
what hampered. The faces are keen characterizations of the subjects. If 
some appear austere it is because they were so in life, and still more so when 
in the atmosphere and attitude of being painted. 
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Such pictures as the portrait of “Nathaniel Hurd” in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum are strong in the human quality. Hurd was a leading engraver and 
silversmith ; he engraved the seal of Harvard University and those of several 
of the States. He was well known to Copley, of several of whose paintings he 
made engravings. As he leans in working clothes across the table, his capable 
hands clasped in repose and his head tilted as if in a pause in the conversa- 
tion, there is no affectation about him, and the man could not be more sym- 
pathetically and truly presented. The coloring, although the reds are seen 
to have faded, is splendid, and the execution is masterful. The picture is 
signed and dated 1769, and serves to indicate why Copley’s American por- 
traits are more sought after than those painted after he settled in England. 

Pastel portraits form a small fraction of Copley’s output. It is remarkable 
how well these fragile pictures on paper have been preserved, and how fresh 
the color remains. wo privately owned examples are those of “Mrs. Joseph 
Barrell,” a very beautiful pastel 23 by 17 inches done in Boston in 1768, and 
another of the same woman made by Copley two years earlier and owned 
by a descendant. 

Copley’s portrait miniatures, in water color on ivory, are a smaller part 
of his existent work. “Joseph Barrell” is an excellent miniature bust por- 
trait of a man in ornate costume, leaning his head lightly on his fingers, be- 
longing to Mrs. William A. Putnam; “Sarah Hartley” is owned by Mrs. 
Maitland Armstrong; the companion pictures of “Samuel Cary” and his 
wife are the property of Miss Hester Cunningham; and ‘‘Andrew Oliver” 
and his wife are now in the possession of the present Mr. Andrew Oliver. 

There are also two self-portrait miniatures, one on porcelain, said to have 
been painted in London, owned by Mr. Copley Amory, and the other rather 
smaller, 14 by 1 inch, belonging to Mr. Henry Copley Greene. Further 
privately owned Copley miniatures are those of “Mrs. Lewis Jenkins” be- 
longing to Miss Sarah C. Currier, “Capt. John Williams” the property of 
Mr. William Quincy Wales, and “William Shearer Miller” loaned anony- 
mously for the American miniature exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York in 1927. 

Some of Copley’s historical pictures have found their way to private 
ownership in this country, including two of the studies for the “Death of 
Chatham,” which contributed so largely to Copley’s reputation, and the 
first sketch for the “Death of Major Pierson.” The originals of both these 
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subjects are in the National Gallery in London. Another is the “Battle of 
Dunkirk,” a spirited encounter full of action, still further enlivened by 
bright color. The preservation of fresh color in those English works of 
Copley which are found in this country is fortunate, and a credit to his skill 
in using paint, particularly when one considers the number of Reynolds’ 
portraits in which the reds have all but disappeared and the examples of 
Gainsborough and other members of the British school in which warm color 
has turned to a sadly disappointing greenish gray. 

Copley had the two attributes present in every painter: the skill of the 
craftsman, and the deeper feeling and keener perception of the artist. His 
proficiency is evident to everyone, especially to painters, who usually admire 
him even more than Stuart. The second subtler attribute is felt especially 
strongly in his late American works. It was in England that he became con- 
founded with overelegance and formalism, particularly in his English por- 
traits. His American work is so far superior as art that we can be grateful 
for the lack of advantages which forced or permitted him to be himself, and 
for the chance by which he remained in America from his birth until he was 
thirty-seven. No painter has ever left a truer picture of the leading class of 
his region and time than has Copley of the professional, political, religious, 
business, and social principals in the drama of the American colonies, espe- 
cially New England, in the twenty years preceding the War for Inde- 
pendence. 


Courtesy of New York Public Library 
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Toe New York Public Library has, although the fact is not universally 
known, a gallery of paintings well worth visiting, particularly by those who 
wish to see the work of early American painters. One of the Copley portraits 
is that of “Mrs. Robert Hooper,” of Marblehead, one of the three wives of a 
leader in big business of those days, therefore known as “King”? Hooper. His 
own portrait is on loan in the Brooklyn Museum. Mrs. Hooper is dressed up 
with a vengeance; five strands of pearls are worn as a collar. Her ample 
proportions are covered with the huge folds of a satin gown trimmed with 
white fur and lace. 

“Lady Frances Deering Wentworth,” in the same Library, is a widely 
known picture of a pretty girl of nineteen. Copley accomplished a distin- 
guished portrait, although the face is of a type which one may encounter on 
any crowded street. The signature is: John 8. Copley 1765. 

“John Singleton Copley,” the artist’s best portrait of himself, with his 
own dark hair, is a rare treasure of the New-York Historical Society ; also 
“Mrs. Col. Wm. Paxtell,” and “Mrs. John Livingston.” 

In the office of Trinity Church, New York, is a portrait of “Dr. John 
Ogilvie,” Yale 1748, one of its early assistant ministers ; the commission was 
one of those obtained in advance by the ship captain to insure the success 
of Copley’s New York visit in 1771. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has the following few Cop- 
ley portraits, including one pastel, “Mary Storer Green,” signed: John 8. 
Copley fec. 1765. The dress is blue, low neck, with white lace, and the lady 
is wearing a pink rose and a triple string of pearls. The first of the oils is 
“Mary Sherburne Bowers,” a life-size portrait of a lady of twenty-six seated 
on a bench in front of a tree, holding a Blenheim spaniel in her lap. The 
pose, costume, and accessories were copied after a print of Reynolds’ por- 
trait of Lady Caroline Russell. 

Another oil is a portrait of “Joseph Sherburne,” the father of Mary, 


Courtesy of New York Public Library 


LADY FRANCES WENTWORTH 
BY COPLEY 


One of the best examples of Copley’s success with portraits 
of aristocratic beauties. 
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which was purchased by the Metr opolitan Museum a few years ago from 
the great-great-great-granddaughter of the subj ject. Joseph Sherburne, 
son of Judge Joseph Sherburne of Portsmouth, went to Boston and pros- 
pered in the East India trade and later as a hardware merchant. He lived 
near Copley on Beacon Hill, behind the site of the present State House. He 
gave one of his daughters a dowry of £40,000 sterling. He is painted life 
size, seated at a table, with one arm across the back of a chair. The colors are 
rich and brilliant, in the brown brocade dressing gown, red waistcoat, and 
blue velvet cap, curtain, and table cover. The face is strikingly modern, and 
the pose easy and natural. It is a beautiful example of Copley’s work at its 
very height, not long before he left America. 

“Myles Cooper, LL. D.,” president of Kings College for the dozen years 
just preceding the Revolution, belongs to the college, now Columbia Uni- 
versity. It was presented by the New-York Historical Society in 1820. There 
is areplica or copy of the same subject, also in Columbia. Cooper was painted 
during a visit which he made to Boston in 1768, and on his return to New 
York he sent Copley his gown to paint from in completing the picture. That 
was in August, and the following January Cooper was still complaining that 
Copley had not returned the gown, nor sent the portrait, for which the price 
of seven guineas had already been paid. Copley was waiting for another 
sitting, which was never given. 

‘Cooper had also proposed, “if a Couple of Guineas will purchase the little 
Piece which I so much admired, the Nun with the Candle before her, You 
may send that also, which I will deposit in our College Library, as a Begin- 
ning to a public Collection.” Copley answered, “As to the Candle light In 
consideration of the use You propose to make of it I will part with it for 
two Guineas, as it is my desire to see some publick collection begun in 
America.” The gown and pictures arrived at last and Cooper wrote sending 
“the two Guineas which I am indebted to you for the portrait. The piece has 
been much admired; as well as the picture of myself.” . 

The Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has in its 
collection of the work of early American painters a bust portrait of “Mrs. 
Ben Davis,” an example of Copley’s regal manner. The Museum has also a 
bust portrait of “Mrs. John Bacon,” which has a multifold band of pearls 
about the throat, and a well-painted lace and satin dress. It is almost as dark 
in the shadows beneath the nose and chin and at the side of the head as 
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much of the work of Peale, but has the smooth, even, heavy coating of the 
canvas with paint, finely cracked, so usually found in the portraits by 
Copley. 

Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., has a portrait of “Henry Laurens,” 
who with Franklin and Jay negotiated the treaty of peace after the Revolu- 
tionary War, presented by the late Alexander S. Cochran. 

The picture mentioned in the last chapter, of the “Rey. William Wel- 
steed,” painted by Copley in 1753 when he was sixteen years old, belongs to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. There is little detail; the left 
eye, at the observer’s right, is a little higher and smaller, and the face is a 
trifle out of drawing; but it is surprisingly well painted, nevertheless. 

There is also in the Historical Society “James Allen,” poet and author 
of “The Boston Massacre”; and “Thomas Hutchinson,” born in Boston and 
graduated from Harvard, governor of Massachusetts for the British goy- 
ernment, whose furniture was burned in the streets, and who was forced to 
flee to England, was pensioned, and lived there until his death. The collec- 
tion includes the “Rev. Samuel Copley, D. D.,” a portrait of “John Rogers” 
from an engraving, “John Codman,” “Samuel Quincy” leaning naturally 
at an angle to the left, and “Josiah Quincy.” 

One of Copley’s very early efforts mentioned in the last chapter, the alle- 
gorical picture ““Mars, Venus and Vulcan,” 25 by 30 inches, is in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. Another classical subject is “Galatea,” pur- 
chased in 1912. Galatea in a white tunic and bright blue mantle rides in a 
chariot drawn by dolphins and surrounded by nymphs and tritons, and is 
accompanied by Neptune on a sea horse. 

An excellent portrait in the Museum of Fine Arts is the three-quarter 
length of “Samuel Adams,” as is “John Hancock,” a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and governor of Massachusetts. These were deposited 
by the city of Boston in 1876. In the first the farther eye is a bit out of draw- 
ing, and in the second the farther eye is slightly too high. Others include 
“Harrison Gray,” receiver-general of Massachusetts and a loyalist, banished 
durmg the Revolutionary War, “Joseph Greene,” a young man of twenty- 
two, with lace collar and cuffs, “Mrs. Skinner,” with the unusual signature: 


John Singleton Copley painter—1772—Boston, and “John Adams,” over- 


whelmed with paraphernalia. 


Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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QUINCY ADAMS 
BY COPLEY 


Lifelike drawing has not lessened the sensitive feeling expressed by this portrait. 
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The Museum of Fine Arts’ fine collection of Copleys includes also “Mrs. 
Joseph Warren,” and “Gen. Joseph Warren,” one of the last pictures 
painted by Copley in America and one of his best; “Watson and the Shark,” 
in which Brook Watson, later mayor of London, is being rescued from a 
shark in the harbor of Havana, and which has an excellent study of a negro 
as one of the figures in the boat of rescuers, and a good harbor view; “Ad- 
miral Peter Ranier,” with no background except a cloudy sky, painted in 
England, purchased in 1904 and attributed to Copley; the “Portrait of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Izard,” probably Copley’s first group portrait and what 
he considered at the time his masterpiece, painted in Rome with an absurdly 
elaborate background; and “Theophilus Parsons,” of which there are sev- 
eral replicas or copies. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has two drawings, on bluish gray paper, of 
the same figure, a man in a long robe, standing with his head in profile and 
his hand extended. The drawings are in pencil, touched up with crayon. One 
apparently did not satisfy Copley, and he did the other, carrying 1t more 
nearly to completion. There is also a drawing of a girl, “Daughter of 
George ITI.” 

Lent by the Boston Athenaeum to the Museum of Fine Arts is a small 
pencil drawing on gray paper, a “Sketch; Portrait of a Lady”; and the 
finest drawing in the collection, “Sketch; Portrait of a Gentleman,” which is 
about a foot and a half high, a life-size bust in black crayon on gray paper, 
the head completely finished in drawing, and slightly touched up with light- 
colored chalk. There is almost more complete modeling than in Copley’s 
oil portraits, and it is all achieved with few and delicate lines, the majority 
of the surface left untouched. If Copley had permitted himself to paint 
straight off just as he drew this sketch he would have gained in spontaneity, 
though perhaps not in recognition in his lifetime, when finish was considered 
the supreme quality. 

The Athenaeum also has on loan in the Museum of Fine Arts the small 
pencil sketch for the “Death of Major Pierson,” which is a rough drawing 
for the general design, blocked off by lines into squares of about an inch, in 
order to enable the artist to judge of the composition and the size the figures 
were to be in the full-size painting. 

Harvard University owns another portrait of “John Adams,” painted in 
London in brown velvet court costume. The “Rev. Edward Holyoke” is a 
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Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
BY COPLEY 


A working drawing in crayon touched up with white, which shows 
how Copley planned his large portraits. 
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smashing portrait of an early president of the college, a strong but far from 
handsome man, which proves Copley’s conscientiousness and skill, and also 
his courage. There is a small portrait, 16 by 12 inches, of “Samuel Adams,” 
one of the chief figures of the Revolutionary struggle and later governor of 
Massachusetts; “Rev. Nathaniel Appleton,” seated, and his wife; “Thomas 
Boylston” and “Mrs. Boylston” ; two portraits of “N icholas Boylston,” out 
of three of this subject which Copley painted, in academic robes and looking 
like a pasha with a billowing silk headdress perched on top of his shaved pate. 

The Harvard collection includes “Thomas Hancock,” full-length, in 
black velvet, with white wig and gloves; “Ebenezer Storer”; a crayon of 
the “Rev. Samuel Cooper,” attributed to Copley; the “Rev. John Winthrop, 
LL.D., F.R.S.,” and “Samuel Winthrop,” who looks much like him. In the 
portrait of “Thomas Hollis,” a London merchant and benefactor of Har- 
vard, if we disregard the background of massive curtain, pilaster, and vase, 
we have a robust figure seated before a perfect example of pedestal table. 
The lines of the face are drawn too heavily, but in the main the impressive 
simplicity of both the man and the table are most satisfactory, and one wishes 
that everything else had been omitted. 

In Fogg Art Museum at Harvard is an unfinished painting of ‘“Mon- 
mouth Before James II,” in which the Duke of Monmouth is refusing with 
much spirit to give the names of his accomplices in the abortive rebellion 
against the king. It is large, 63 by 911% inches; and it was sold by Lord 
Lyndhurst’s executors in 1864 for eight and a half guineas, and subse- 
quently bought in New York for $1,500. It is valuable as showing Copley’s 
methods in painting, and as an example of the historical painting which was 
a smaller but important part of his activity in art. 

Another, and finished, historical scene is in the Boston Public Library, 
“Charles Stuart, King of England,” which shows Charles I in the House of 
Commons demanding the surrender of five impeached members who were 
accused of high treason. Leaving his attendants at the door, and accom- 
panied only by Prince Rupert, the king went in to fetch them. Copley 
traveled all over England with his wife in search of portraits of the members 
of the Long Parliament to adapt for this composition. They are all given 
appropriate attitudes and expression. In the picture are Sir Oliver Crom- 
well, from several portraits and a life mask; Lord Goring and Lord Viscount 
Falkland from portraits by van Dyck; Sir Henry Vane and his son, Geof- 
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frey Palmer, and the Earl of Clarendon from portraits by Lely; Baron 
Bellasis and Sir John Harrison from miniatures by the master Cooper. King 
Charles was painted from a bust by Bernini for the profile and a portrait 
by van Dyck for the coloring. Copley’s view was that “though such genuine 
resemblances will be thought embellishments to an historical work, they are 
still to be considered as subordinate to the main ob ject, and must never be 
suffered to detract from the just spirit of the picture.” 

A fine portrait of “Judge Martin Howard,” signed with a large C within 
which are J and § interlaced, and “p. 1767,” is in the Social Law Library in 
the Court House in Boston. Howard was a tory, a lawyer, and assistant 
stamp master in Newport. Later as chief justice of the supreme court of 
the royal colony of North Carolina he was driven from the bench because 
of the popular feeling against Great Britain as early as 1770, and subse- 
quently went to England where he lived until his death. 

In the New England Historic Genealogical Society in Boston there is 
one Copley portrait, that of “Mrs. Mary Richards Tyler,” born in 1731. 

The portrait of the “Rev. Arthur Browne,” born in England, and first 
rector of St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, is in the General Theological Li- 
brary in Boston. It is half-length on a rectangular canvas, but the picture 
is painted within an oval line. 

In Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts, hangs a portrait of ‘Col. 
George Watson,” 
1774 Colonel Watson visited Copley in Boston, and that night a mob 


a local merchant and a tory official. On an April day in 


gathered in front of the artist’s house, “kept up the Indian yell,” and de- 
manded Watson. Copley from the window finally convinced them that he 
had gone. 

The Essex Institute at Salem, Massachusetts, has an early portrait of the 
“Rey. Edward Barnard” in his clerical robes. He was minister of the church 
at Haverhill. There is also “Timothy Fitch,” life-size portrait of a Boston 
merchant, in coat and waistcoat with lace, white wig, and silk stockings, and 
“Mrs. Timothy Fitch,” member of a wealthy English family. 

One would certainly expect to find Copley portraits in the town of New- 
buryport, constituting with its fine old houses a veritable museum in itself, 
and in the Historical Society of Old Newbury there, is a very early pastel 
by Copley of the “Rey. John Murray.” There were two of the name, so that 
this is either the founder of the Universalist denomination and pastor of 
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the historic Independent Christian Church in Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
where he married Judith Sargent and lived in the fine dwelling now main- 
tained as the Sargent-Murray-Gilman House, or the John Murray who 
was pastor of the Old South Church at Newburyport, where he died in 1793. 
A Copley portrait of Judith Sargent is privately owned. 

Worcester Art Museum is another Massachusetts institution treasuring 
Copleys. It has a portrait of “John Bours” of Newport, in which the face 
has become unfortunately pale and yellow, but there is a rich color scheme 
of warm browns, and the figure is in an informal pose. The background is a 
good example of Copley’s simpler American work, and has no feature except 
a small area of rather unnecessary cloud effects. The texture of the costume 
is excellent. 

Beside another oil, of “Mrs. Samuel Phillips Savage,” there is a pastel on 
paper of “Joseph Barrell,” as fine as any of Copley’s oils, in which the sheen 
of bluish green silk is amazing, produced by a crayon medium, and the fresh 
color and life of the face is a delight. A small miniature on ivory, one inch 
by seven-eighths of an inch, is of “Deborah Scollay (Melville).” 

“Lord Cornwallis,” in uniform, with his hand on a cannon, was added in 
1925 to the permanent collection of the Concord Art Association, Concord, 
Massachusetts. In spite of the accessories, and a pigtail barely visible be- 
hind his collar, the man looks like a judge or banker of today. 

The State House at Concord, New Hampshire, has an oil portrait of 
“Sir John Wentworth,” who was born in Portsmouth, graduated from Har- 
vard, and became the last royal governor of New Hampshire. 

In the Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, are portraits of ‘“Goy- 
ernor Moses Gill,” a handsome man in his thirties, and his first wife. 

Mr. Royal Cortissoz says of the delightful full-length portrait of “Mrs. 
Seymour Fort,” an elderly lady doing tatting, in the Wadsworth Athenaeum 
of Hartford, “An American must always feel a thrill of pride in the presence 
of that canvas.” 

Yale University has two early Copley portraits, both rectangular can- 
vases with bust portrait painted within an oval, of “Alexander McWhor- 
ter,” and “Mrs. Alexander McWhorter.” In the first subject Copley saw 
only a face, wig, clerical stock, and dark robe, and did them all well. In the 
lady Copley’s interest was greater, and the face is a keen and sympathetic 
study of character, reinforced by the accurate and yet casual rendering of 
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the cap, rather severe reddish brown hair, the usual strands of pearls about 
the neck, and the sheen of the brown dress and black silk shawl. 

The chief fault of these portraits is a fault of the early work of Charles 
Willson Peale, who learned it from Copley, but did not redeem it by so much 
innate skill—namely, the heavy shadow on one side of the face, in order to 
bring out the features, particularly the nose. 

These portraits also suffer from a yellow tone, as do Peale’s early pictures, 
and probably for the same reason—the use of indifferent colors when no bet- 
ter ones were obtainable. Yellowing of the whites seems to be the main cause, 
though it is often spoken of as fading of the reds. The reds are there even 
though faded, but are made additionally ineffective by the suffusion of 
yellow through and about them. 

Copley received £14 for a portrait of “Thomas Flucker,” secretary of the 
Province of Massachusetts and brother-in-law of Governor Bowdoin, be- 
queathed to the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, by Mrs. Lucy Flucker Thatcher. Bowdoin has also a sketch of 
“Governor Bowdoin” which is a delightfully planned picture, the elaborate 
accessories not having been accentuated, and the man standing with his hand 
in his pocket, his figure brought out by light from a high window behind him. 
The College has recently acquired a very similar sketch on canvas. 

In Washington, D. C., the National Gallery of Art collection shows one 
portrait by Copley, that of “Captain John Evans.” 

It is pleasant to see some of these treasures shared with other regions than 
the limited area of their origin. In the Art Institute of Chicago, for instance, 
is Copley’s portrait of “Brass Crosby, Lord Mayor of London,” painted in 
England, a fine product of that period in Copley’s development; and a por- 
trait of “Thomas William Vaudrey.” 

The Toledo Museum of Art has recently been given a “Portrait of Lord 
Abercrombie,” purchased and presented by Mrs. Florence Scott Libbey. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, which has a splendidly arranged collec- 
tion housed in a beautiful and convenient building, owns a Copley portrait 
of “Mrs. John Greene,” and the portrait of “Nathaniel Hurd” described in 
the previous chapter. 

Philadelphia is not numerously provided with Copleys. The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania has a large portrait of “Governor Thomas Mifflin 
and His Wife, Sarah Morris,” and a miniature of “Arthur St. Clair,” signed 
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in the lower right: I.S.C. 17—. It looks quite like Copley’s early work in 
oil. St. Clair was born in Scotland; he served in the British army in the cam- 
paigns of Louisburg and Quebec, and in the American army in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and became governor of the Northwest Territory, president 
of Congress, etc. 

Other Copley miniatures in principal collections include two in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, of “Mrs. Charles Bulfinch,” wife of the famous 
architect, with a very pleasant expression and a huge coiffure, and of an 
“Unknown Man,” witha rather full face and a tendency to double chin; and 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, “Stephen Salisbury,” said 
to be a portrait of that gentleman, with blue eyes and gray hair, the coat 
blue with yellow lapels, buff collar, and brass buttons. 

Copley’s miniatures tend often to have a general bluish tone, and are 
small ovals usually not over an inch and a quarter in height. They are care- 
fully executed, but cannot rank with the best of his portraits on canvas. 
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Brensamin West, a lad from Indian country in Penn- 
sylvania, going abroad, became historical painter to 
George III, and though conspicuously and proudly an 
American, retained his prestige throughout the Revo- 
lutionary War, and became president of the Royal 
Academy. 

West helped establish Copley in London, took Stuart, 
penniless and discouraged, into his house, and aided and 
encouraged ten of the fourteen early American painters 
in this book, eight of whom he taught. Though he con- 
sidered historical painting superior to portraiture, 


among his portraits are his best works of art. 


Courtesy of National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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BENJAMIN WEST 


Bens AMIN WEST has been described by some critics as a great artist, 
and by others as mediocre, but there is no question about one fact: he is a 
painter of whom Americans may always be proud. The reasons are not only 
his best works, which are very fine, but also his strong and lovable character, 
his remarkable life, and the preéminent position he attained, and his unfail- 
ing help and encouragement of two generations of American artists. Though 
not the first, he was the dean of early American painters. 

West was born in 1738 near the frontier town of Springfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, the house, marked by a tablet, still standing on what is now the cam- 
pus of Swarthmore College, in Swarthmore. The people there, including his 
own family (although the latter had been read out of Meeting for infrac- 
tion of the rules), were Quakers, with aversion to anything that savored of 
decoration. West had probably seen few if any pictures, when as a small 
boy he began to draw with pen and ink. 

His mother was thrilled at his talent and encouraged and protected him 
in developing it. He had some instruction from a local artist named Wil- 
liams. Having had only a common school education he early realized that a 
painter must have the foundation and background which education, through 
the training of the mind and the sharing of the accumulated knowledge of 
mankind, provides. The head of the College of Philadelphia, now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, helped him and supervised his attempt to fill the gap, 
so that by special instruction he received the main elements of a college edu- 
cation in condensed form and in a brief time. 

At seventeen West was established in Philadelphia as a portrait painter, 
charging five guineas. The next chapter speaks of some of his oil portraits 
of this period; a miniature portrait of himself at the age of eighteen which 
he presented to a young lady is now in the collection of Mrs. John Hill 
Morgan; West examined it with interest when he was seventy-eight and 
mused on the progress he had made since that time. 
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Although successful in Philadelphia, West aspired to higher prices, and 
as soon as he had saved money for his expenses he set out for New York. 
There he found “much employment in taking likenesses to be transmitted to 
relations and friends.” He raised his prices to ten guineas for a half-length 
portrait, and saved enough money for a short trip to Italy. Provost Smith 
got him an opportunity to go with the son of the owner, Mr. Allen of Phila- 
delphia, on a vessel taking grain to Italy, and his last chent in New York, 
William Kelly, contributed fifty guineas to his expenses of study abroad. 

Landing in Leghorn, he arrived in Rome in July, 1760, with letters from 
the English agents at Leghorn of Allen. Hearing at the hotel that an Ameri- 
can, and a Quaker, had come to study art, a prominent Englishman by the 
name of Robinson, later Lord Grantham, called on him out of curiosity, and 
finding that his letters were to friends of his, took him that evening to a 
dinner at which several of them were to be, including Cardinal Albani. West 
excited a rather theatrical interest and received much attention during his 
stay. He painted a portrait of Robinson which had marked success. 

After an attack of illness which was temporarily relieved by sea baths 
at Leghorn, but which recurred and kept him indoors there for eleven 
months, he recovered and spent the next six months or more, on the advice 
of the painter Mengs, traveling in Bologna, Parma, Mantua, Verona, and 
Venice, seeing the works of the old masters, and then returned to Rome. 
Meanwhile news of the impression made by the Robinson portrait came back 
by his vessel to Allen, and he and Governor Hamilton, realizing that he must 
have very little money left, instructed their agents at Rome to supply him 
with whatever amount he needed. This generous gift decided him to visit 
England on his way home, and he journeyed through Genoa, Turin, and 
Paris, stopping at Parma to copy the St. Jerome by Correggio, and arriving 
in London in August, 1763. After feasting on all the galleries there, and 
visitng Oxford, Blenheim, Fonthill, Windsor, and Hampton Court, he had 
planned to go back to America. 

Then occurred one of those series of events which change a man’s entire 
life. Through the important Englishmen he had met in Italy the young 
artist made several influential acquaintances, including the Archbishop of 
York. The latter was pleased with one of his paintings, and aided him in ob- 
taining commissions. He exhibited one or more of his pictures with success, 
and soon saw that a better opportunity was before him than he could look 
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forward to if he returned to Philadelphia. He was presented to the king, 
who approved of an idea which he had for a composition, and amended it by 
reading to him a passage of history, and after he had made a sketch of the 
event commissioned him to paint the picture, which was entitled “Departure 
of Regulus from Rome.” 

Deciding that London must be his home for some time, and being at last 
fairly established there, West sent to Philadelphia for his sweetheart. Her 
brother objected to her marriage to one of so unsubstantial a profession as 
that of a painter, and refusing to permit her to go abroad to join West, 
locked her in her room. Several young men friends of West in Philadelphia, 
including Benjamin Franklin who throughout his life was famous for his 
interest in romance and marriages, decided to take the matter into their own 
hands. 'The vessel dropped down the river pretending to have taken its de- 
parture, but came to anchor when out of sight. The conspirators smuggled a 
rope ladder to the fiancée, Betsy Shewell, hidden under the ample skirts of 
her maid; and when she bravely climbed down it from her window they were 
waiting to put her in a carriage and rush her aboard the ship. She was 
escorted across the ocean by John West, father of Benjamin, and her kins- 
man, Matthew Pratt. 

Shortly after her arrival in London the young couple were married. With 
West’s father and Pratt they visited, according to the latter’s diary, “Old 
Mr. West’s sister, then living at Marlborough near Thames in Oxfordshire; 
and Mr. Thomas West’s family at Reading in Berkshire, who is a very 
respectable member of the Society of Friends, &c.” Their life together in 
London was happy and lasted half a century, West dying at a ripe old age, 
soon after his wife. 

A letter home to his brother, written from London on July 25, 1769, re- 


flects this happiness. 


As this is the part of the world my department in life has fixed me, I have 
endeavoured to accomodate and settle myself in a domastik life with my little 
Famely which consists of my dear Betsey her little Boy, a Servant or two— 
one house in the country four miles distance from Town whare Betsey and her 
little Boy stays Eight months in the year and another in London whare I carry 
on my Paintings. And by that I gett exercise of comeing into Town and going 
out to them every day. 
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In painting his “Death of Wolfe,” which was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy and is to this day known to most school children in America, West put 
the characters in the uniforms they wore, and among the battle equipment 
which they used. This seems so natural to us that it is hard to realize that it 
was revolutionary. All pictures of such events were at that time being painted 
as they had long been by fixed tradition, with the characters in Greek and 
Roman costumes, bare-kneed and using the sword and shield of a Roman 
legionnaire. 

Reynolds and others remonstrated with West for his violation of tradi- 
tional taste in art. His obvious reply, that the events shown took place in 
1768 in a country of which the Greeks and Romans had never heard, and 
that painting should be as logical in its accuracy as history and literature, 
finally appealed to the common sense of the painters and the people, and the 
anachronism of classical costumes on modern characters passed away. 

This was the most specific and startling point in the considerable series of 
influences, direct and indirect, of American painters upon English painting 
of the time, through West and his pupils. It had its effect in America also. 
One of the early portraits of Washington shows him in full armor. Had it 
not been for West’s courage and success we should undoubtedly have had 
few pictures of the Revolutionary generals except as gladiators, and the 
scrawny necks of the elder statesmen would have been discovered to us above 
the folds of their togas, instead of being neatly inclosed in dignified stocks. 

West was named by the king as one of four artists to lay before him the 
plan of a proposed Royal Academy of Art. The Academy was established in 
1768. Sir Joshua Reynolds, then the leading painter in England, and a warm 
friend of West, was elected the first president. 

West was always ready to receive young American artists and help them 
by teaching, housing them, and supplying them with money, and aiding them 
by introductions to become established. Having many commissions, on which 
he was not able to perform all the work personally, he did as Rembrandt and 
many of the old masters had done, and employed assistants to help in the 
work. 

His kindness and generosity seem never to have been marred by the slight- 
est jealousy or fear that his students and protégés would supplant him in 
commissions and honors, although several of his pupils painted the king and 
courtiers and other notables. Copley did not study under West, but was 
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launched in England largely by his help. Delanoy, Pratt, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Charles Willson Peale, Earl, Fulton, Malbone, Dunlap, Ralph E. W. Earle, 
Allston, Duché, Sully, Morse, Rembrandt Peale, and Leslie were among 
those he taught and aided, all of whom to greater or less degree were grate- 
ful to him all their lives. 

Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, an indefatigable appreciator of art, 
spoke of West in a number of his writings. Walpole, it might be mentioned, 
was also a determined hunter for bargains. In 1770 he wrote, “One West, 
who paints history in the taste of Poussin, gets three hundred pounds for a 
piece not too large to hang over a chimney. He has merit but is hard and 
heavy, and far unworthy of such prices.” In 1775 he wrote to Sir Horace 
Mann, “We have an American, West, who deals in high history, and is vastly 
admired, but he is heavier than Guercino, and has still less grace, and is 
very inferior.” 

In 1772 West was appointed historical painter to the king. In 1791, after 
the death of Reynolds, he was unanimously elected president of the Royal 
Academy. In 1802 he was made a member of the National Institute at Paris, 
in the department of the fine arts. In 1804 he became a member of the Royal 
Bavarian Academy at Munich, and was the first protestant admitted as a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome. 

West’s relations with the king were intimate, and his ability to maintain 
them in spite of the jealousy which must have been aroused in some of the 
local artists against this marked prestige of a foreigner indicates the force 
of his character and the charm of his personality. 

He was often alone with the king, and not infrequently during the Revo- 
lutionary War that subject came up, and the king consulted him about the 
state of affairs in America. This is rather amusing, as West had not been in 
America for many years and could hardly have as voluminous and accurate 
reports as the king regularly received. Nevertheless the king always felt 
that West’s opinion was the most authoritative, and West gave him frank 
advice, though based on a combination of good sense and guesswork. 

One of the courtiers, Lord Cathcart, who had served in the British army in 
America earlier in the war, and had married a Miss Elliot of New York, said 
one morning in the king’s presence, with the intention of ruining West in 
the esteem of the king, “West, have you heard the news? I do not know that 
it will give you so much pleasure as it does to his majesty’s loyal subjects. 
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His majesty’s troops have gained a most decisive victory over a strong body 
of your rebel countrymen at Camden, South Carolina.” 

West took his time, and answered loudly enough to catch the king’s at- 
tention, “I cannot say, my lord, that the calamities of my native country can 
ever give me pleasure.” The king left the person with whom he was talking 
and coming across the room touched West on the shoulder and said, ‘“‘West, 
that answer does you great honor. Remember it, my lord Cathcart—and 
take a further lesson from me, that the man who does not love his native 
country can never make a faithful subject of another, nor a true friend.” 

At one time the king wished to make West a baronet, but he preferred to 
remain an untitled citizen. He was often incorrectly written about and re- 
ferred to as “Sir Benjamin West.” 

Beside his framed canvases West executed some mural paintings. With 
Angelica Kauffmann he painted a ceiling in the Royal Academy, of which 
Sully said, “By far the most delicate coloring I have yet seen of the Presi- 
dent’s, and Angelica has closely imitated it.” 

A part of West’s large income was derived from the sale of engravings 
which were published of his paintings. Not a few were painted primarily for 
the purpose of being engraved and published. They include historical and 
allegorical scenes, literary subjects such as illustrations of Shakespeare, and 
what may be called topical subjects, connected with the important events of 
the day. The latter had the greatest success, as they filled somewhat the want 
now supplied by news reels and newspaper illustrations. 

An example of the last type is mentioned by Trumbull in a letter. When 
the death of Nelson was announced in London, West painted a picture com- 
memorating the event and put it on exhibition at his house. Eighteen hun- 
dred persons subscribed for prints of the engraving to be made of it and 
paid two guineas in advance. 

Toward the end of his life West lost the king’s favor which he had so long 
enjoyed, evidently because the monarch’s sanity became upset. West went 
through a trying time during which a commission would be given him, ab- 
ruptly canceled, and then in one of the king’s lucid moments ordered re- 
sumed. He accepted the serious loss without undue bitterness, showing the 
calm good sense which was one of his marked traits.2 


*In 1797 Farington, R.A., wrote in his diary, “West said he had much money 
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About 1810 when the vogue of historical painting had somewhat declined 


West discouraged his pupils from taking up that branch, saying in a lec- 
ture at the Royal Academy: 


Gentlemen, the art of painting, like other professions, is pursued not merely 
as a road to reputation but as a source of emolument—a profession by which 
you expect to maintain yourselves and your families in decent competence, and 
with frugality to lay by a moderate support for your offspring. These are not 
merely rationable and allowable, but praiseworthy motives and expectations; 
they enter into the very essence of worldly prudence; and they are never 
neglected with impunity. 

But if you expect either honor or profit by spending your days and nights in 
endless labor, that you may excell in the department of historical painting, you 
will be miserably deceived, as I have been. 

You must live. You cannot live by historical painting. Do you sigh for 
riches? Turn the whole bent of your mind—expend all your anxious and la- 
borious hours in becoming fashionable painters of vacant faces. Are you not 
equal to this? Then design vignettes for books of travel and novels, or subjects 
for engravers of Calico rollers, or daubings upon China ware. 


This makes quite plain the feeling of the historical painters for the low 
in their opinion—art of portraiture. Nevertheless, West painted many por- 
traits, in many cases of his friends, and they are among his best work. There 
is a difference between West’s portraits and his allegorical and scriptural 
works, and one needs to know both in order properly to judge of him as an 
artist. First of all we are living in a different age and find it necessary, 
though difficult, to put ourselves in the spirit of his time. In that era the 


religious, allegorical, and historical scenes were demanded to gratify the 
universal need of man for the dramatic, which in our day is otherwise amply 
met. 

The ability in composition shown in West’s paintings of this type is 
creative ability of a high order, and is one phase of West’s great versatility. 
Many of his groups and scenes are privately owned. They include ‘The 
Last Supper,” “Christ on the Mount of Olives,” “The Battle of La Hogue,” 


owing him from the Crown,—had an annuity but the bulk of his fortune, £15,000, 
remains unpaid. West . . . has £1000 a year from the King, did expend £1600— 
Had Six Servants, has now only 3. Before the War sold 4 or £500 worth of prints 
in a year, now does not sell £50. Has reduced his living to £1200 a year.” 
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a replica of the “Death of Wolfe,” “Psyche on the Rock,” “The Last of the 
Tarquins,” “The Expulsion from Eden,” owned by a distinguished Ameri- 
can painter, “Narcissus,” and “Venus Presenting the Cestus to Juno.” They 
are gradually becoming more appreciated and sought after. 

There is one of the historical paintings, owned by Mr. J. P. Morgan, of 
great interest to Americans, an unfinished sketch by West in oil of the sign- 
ing in Paris on September 3, 1783, of the definitive treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The portrait work of West bears the mark of his individual talent. Here 
again we must remember the inescapable tendency of the time toward a de- 
gree of formality foreign to our modern feeling. We realize with admiration 
how little, rather than how much, West was affected by it, and how much of 
the staunch backwoodsman remained in him, after he had become the court 
favorite, and put itself upon the canvas. 

There are quite a number of West’s portraits beside those in public col- 
lections. They include one of himself holding a sketch of two figures which 
he incorporated in the “Death of Wolfe,” portraits of “Oliver Goldsmith,” 
“Mary Fox Lawrence,” “John J. Sedley,” a self-portrait at the age of 
twenty-two, and “Dr. Enoch Edwards” of Philadelphia, member of the 
Provincial Conference, surgeon in the army, and attending physician to 
Washington. The latter portrait is signed: B. West 1795, and was painted 
during a visit of Dr. Edwards in London. 

West was so important a figure in England that he was in a sense an un- 
official ambassador of America there. He received when they were in Lon- 
don, and corresponded with when they were at home, many of the distin- 
guished leaders in American life. A letter from Washington to Trumbull in 
London in 1799 includes “my best respects to Mr. West.” 

The keen interest and sympathy of the president of the institution which 
headed the art activities of London, the world art center of the time, was a 
strong encouragement to those interested in art in the relatively new United 
States. This moral support so freely given by West is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter which he wrote in 1806 to Trumbull. 


Dear Sir: 
I would not permit our friend Fulton to go to New York without requesting 
he would convey this letter to you. . . . Ihave been in expectation ever since 


your residence in New York to hear from you what progress the [arts] are 
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making in that city, and what is likely to become of the establishment for pro- 
moting the study of them there—for on this subject I wish much to know. 

Some gentlemen in Philadelphia have formed a plan of an academy for cul- 
tivating painting in that city—and have written to me on the subject—as well 
as having honored me with being an honorary member of the institution. Those 
two cities, New York and Philadelphia, being rivals in commerce—should they 
be rivals for a proud emulation in cultivating science, and the liberal arts, I am 
persuaded they would in a few years, under the blessing of peace, take the lead 
in mental accomplishments in the civilized world—and would be the next great 
school that would arrive—at heart those two cities would be the Athens, and 
the Corinth in the western world. . . .* 


As West grew old he thought with longing of his own country and the 
scenes of his boyhood. When one of his later students, Sully, was leaving to 
return to Philadelphia, West implored him to go out into the country and 
see the house where West was born and let him know if it was still standing. 
“Inquire for Springfield Meeting House,” said the old man; “two miles from 
where the road crosses you will find the house.” Sully found the birthplace, 
and made two sketches of it, which West received with joy and treasured 
until he died. 

In 1816, a few years before West’s death, a current article in the Ana- 
lectic Magazine and Naval Chronicle, published in Philadelphia, said of 
West: 


In his private character he is acknowledged to be religious, just, benevolent, 
and affectionate; with an intense desire to excel in his profession, he has always 
been distinguished for his liberality toward his professional competitors; and 
his conduct on the whole through life has been marked by an amiable and uni- 
form discretion. 


1 Farington wrote in 1798, “West, Trumbull, R. West and a Mr Wroughton 
were at Fonthill last summer and induced Beckford to purchase an estate of 25,000 
acres. . . . It is understood that West is to proceed painting for Mr Beckford to 
the amount of £1000 a year.—West has signified that if He could obtain payment 
from the King of the great demand on him, he would quit England for America.” 


Mi fee 
Society 
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An example of West’s best work in portraiture. which was often of his friends, 
I ; 


WEST IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


B ESIDE the examples of his early work done while in America, a con- 
siderable number of the paintings which West executed in England have 
been acquired for American collections, both portraits and paintings of his- 
torical and related subjects. Among the early acquisitions, though painted 
by West fairly late in life, are three huge canvases in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Their size makes it exceedingly 
difficult to find a suitable place to display them. Almost inevitably in most 
locations, in other than a huge building, they would be either too far away 
or too high to be seen, or badly placed as to light. 

One of the most famous of this group is “Death on the Pale Horse,” and 
this picture has found about the only practical location from which it could 
well be seen. One needs some time for observation to realize the impressiveness 
of this scriptural illustration. Huge as is the canvas, every part of it is in 
excellent proportion, and every part of it is carefully and thoroughly exe- 
cuted. It is impossible to tell how much work may have been done on a canvas 
of this size by the artist’s pupils and assistants, but it was all under his close 
supervision and there is no evidence of rushing or slacking of even the least 
important part. 

“Christ Rejected” is another of West’s large canvases and occupies the 
entire width of one alcove in the Academy. Its colors are still bright and 
fresh, and add to the sense of vivid and dramatic action. Many of the femi- 
nine characters have the Greek profile of which West was so fond. The third 
of these paintings is “Paul and Barnabas.” This belonged to the city of 
Philadelphia, and was acquired by the Academy in exchange for a portrait 
of William Penn by Inman. 

A very valuable and rare picture because it is one of the early portraits 
which launched West on his career, is owned by the Academy at their Chester 
Springs school, “Lydia Peel,” stiff in drawing, but excellent in the materials 
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of the elaborate dress. “Elizabeth Peel” is a portrait as primitive in drawing 
but the satin dress is a most skilful piece of painting. It is remarkable that 
West attained this much technical perfection practically without help. No 
doubt his success with dresses helped bring him feminine sitters. 

A splendid huge canvas is very badly lighted in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, West’s “Christ Healing the Sick.” The woman with a white shawl is 
a portrait of the artist’s mother. The original picture painted for this loca- 
tion was sold in London for the benefit of the hospital, and West subse- 
quently painted this replica. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, has portraits by 
West of “Mrs. Thomas Hopkinson” in a group with her son and grandson, 
“Mary Hopkinson,” wife of Dr. John Morgan, director-general of hospi- 
tals and physician-in-chief to the American army in 1775, “William Hamil- 
ton and Niece, Anne Hamilton Lyle,” and a small replica of “Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians.” There is also the large portrait of Benjamin West by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and West’s portrait of ““Thomas Mifflin” as a boy, with 
a long-barreled gun and some game birds which he has shot. 

“Hagar and Ishmael” by West is in St. Joseph’s Church, the oldest 
Roman Catholic church in Philadelphia, built in 1731, in Willing’s Alley, 
south of Walnut Street and east of Fourth Street. 

One of West’s finest portraits is that of the “Rey. Samuel Preston,” rector 
of Chevenning, Kent, painted in 1797, in the main building of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. Preston was a friend of West in England, and 
left his library to this institution, which was an outgrowth of the Junto, a 
club founded by Franklin. The books were kept at first in a member’s house. 
The meetings were held in various taverns. 

The historic collection in Independence Hall contains West’s portrait of 
“James Hamilton,” 1710-1783, who filled many offices and was mayor of 
Philadelphia and governor of Pennsylvania. In the War for Independence 
he was taken prisoner and lived at Northampton during the British occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

Also in Independence Hall, although owned by the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, is West’s famous picture, “Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” showing 
the meeting in 1682 under the wide-spreading branches of an elm tree in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. Preserved in the Hall is an original letter from 
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West to his brother, in which he states that two of the figures are portraits 
of his father and another brother. 

The third example in Independence Hall is of especial interest in con- 
nection with West’s life—the portrait which he painted of his friend and 
early patron, “William Allen.” Allen was recorder of the city of Philadel- 
phia, and codperated with Franklin in founding the College of Philadelphia. 
It is rather amusing to find his portrait here, because he was a loyalist, and in 
1774 departed for England. In early Philadelphia he was a distinguished 
patron of literature and art. 

Swarthmore College, an old Quaker institution at Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, has destined the gray stone house where Ben jamin West was born 
for a West museum. The college already has a substantial collection which 
includes several oil paintings, and engravings made from his paintings. 
There has recently been acquired the original painting of the “Destruction 
of the French Fleet,” otherwise known as the “Battle of La Hogue”; the 
large painting of this subject is owned by the Duke of Westminster. 

The college has a further treasure in its collection of over two hundred of 
West’s drawings in pencil, ink, and bister, and also water colors. 

Most interesting is the “Portrait of Benjamin West” by himself, in the 
National Gallery of Art collection housed in the new National Museum at 
Washington, D. C., and a portrait, unusually elaborate in design for West, 
of “Mary Hopkinson.” Also in Washington, at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, is one of West’s well-known compositions, “‘Cupid and Psyche,” between 
four and five feet square. The color is good, and still remains fresh. 

There are three paintings by West in the Art Institute of Chicago. The 
best, “Portrait of a Gentleman,” the subject of which has not been identified, 
is described by the Institute itself as “painted in a characteristic, painstak- 
ing, rigid manner.” Of the other two, “He That Is Without Sin,” and 


” it states that they are “typical of his pompous, 


“Troilus and Cressida, 
rather cold conceptions of legendary and Biblical themes.” 

A fine example of West’s historical painting belongs to Washington Uni- 
versity and has been lent to the City Art Museum in St. Louis, “The Sub- 
mission of Prince John to Richard I,” five by seven feet. King Richard 
Coeur de Lion has returned from the crusades to find his brother John at- 


tempting to usurp the throne, and has obtained his submission. The king 
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with crown and scepter stands on the steps of the throne; the Queen Mother 
is interceding for John, and the latter kneels; prelates, ladies, and soldiers 
make up the court. It is signed in the lower left-hand corner: B. West. 

In the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh is “Venus Lamenting the Death 
of Adonis.” 

A small canvas of classical subject is the “Death of Hyacinthus” in the 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has five paintings by 
West; it is an indication of the reviving importance of his allegorical, reli- 
gious and historical canvases, that all five are of this type except one, which 
is a self-portrait, that all were purchased, not received as gifts, and all were 
acquired as recently as 1923. 

“The Triumph of Love” was exhibited at the Royal Academy in London 
in 1811 as “Omnia Vincit Amor, or the Power of Love in the Three Ele- 
ments.” It is the largest West in this Museum, but is not huge, being about 
six by seven feet. It shows a youth, nude except for a yellow drapery, driving 
a pair of horses through the clouds, and includes Venus, cupids, and a lion, 
and the sea. 

“Hagar and Ishmael” is the story from Genesis 21.17. Hagar in a red 
cloak is seated on the ground beside Ishmael, his left arm in her lap. A blue- 
robed angel is shown in the clouds. This is one of several paintings by West 
of this subject. 

The “Return of the Prodigal Son,” a subject with which all are familiar, 
is also one which West painted several times. It shows a youth kneeling be- 
fore an old man, with other members and servants of the household near. The 
landscape background has palm trees, indicating presumably that the scene 
is in Biblical territory. It was painted for the Bishop of Worcester. 

The last painting of this group is of the third sort, and is called “Histori- 
cal Subject” evidently because the incident of history it describes is not 
known. 'The central fact is that a young woman kneeling is offering her 
jewels to a man who is seated; perhaps it depicts the ransom of a city or of 
the life of a threatened person. 

The “Portrait of the Artist” is life-size and a full-length, standing figure, 
lifting the pages of a manuscript beside him on a table. He is delivering one 
of his lectures as president of the Royal Academy. 

What West was capable of when his keen interest and feeling was stirred 
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is proved by the portrait of his protégé and pupil, “Charles Willson Peale,” 
which presents Peale as a young man, and is the best portrait of him which 
we have. It is in the New-York Historical Society. It departs very distinctly 
from routine portraiture in that it is a much more live study of personality. 
One thing which makes West’s portraits so excellent is that, as he did not 
consider himself a portrait painter after his main career had begun, the por- 
traits which he then painted were nearly always of friends in whom he felt 
a real interest. 

In the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston there is a wash drawing by West, 
about two feet by one, in pleasing brown tones, of “The Madness of Nebu- 
chadnezzar,” signed: Benj. West 1793 Windsor; and inscribed at the bottom 
“For John Young, Esq. from his friend Bn. West—Deemr. 25th 1793—,” 
obviously a Christmas present. It portrays a figure on a leaping horse, pur- 
sued by a figure in the clouds, and riding over the multitude. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has also a large painting, one of West’s 
Shakespeare illustrations which was engraved, that of “King Lear,” Act III, 
Scene 4, the mad scene on the moors. 

One of West’s portraits is that of “William Young,” baronet, and goy- 
ernor of the island of Tobago, in the collection of the Concord Art Associa- 
tion, Concord, Massachusetts. 

The “Historical Theme” in the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is “‘Antiochus and Stratonice.” Antiochus, later king of 
Syria, became ill and it was noted that his pulse became more irregular when- 
ever Stratonice, his stepmother, entered the room, and it was thus discovered 
that his love for her was the cause of his lingering and mysterious illness. ‘To 
save his life his father bestowed upon him the object of his affections. The 
picture shows Antiochus, pale and drooping in a sitting posture on his 
couch, surrounded by physicians. Before him stands Stratonice in a golden 
yellow costume. She is pretty, with a Greek profile. The color ranks with the 
best which West achieved; it is full of life and yet agreeably softened and 
mellowed by time. 

An “Allegorical Panel” by West is in the gallery of the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence. 

“The Raising of Lazarus,” formerly in Winchester Cathedral in Eng- 
land, now belongs to the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, Connecticut. 

A study for the Pennsylvania Academy’s large canvas, “Death on the 
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Pale Horse,” signed in the center of the lower edge: B. West 1804, and ex- 
hibited in that year at the Royal Academy, is in the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Its main tones are dull bronze and subdued red. 

The National Gallery of Canada, at Ottawa, has the original large paint- 
ing, 59 by 84 inches, of the “Death of General Wolfe,” presented in 1918, in 
gratitude for Canada’s help to England in the War, by the Duke of West- 
minster, great-great-grandson of the first owner. This composition, which 
contributed so much to West’s reputation and success, he seems to have 
painted four times. One example has been given by Mr. William L. Clements 
to the University of Michigan, another is in the collection of Mr. John Hill 
Morgan, and that painted for George III is in Kensington Palace. 

Finally, in the Detroit Institute of Arts is West’s painting of “Belisarius 
and the Boy.” Belisarius, in legendary tradition, was once a highly respected 
general and consul of the state. When he grew old he lost political favor, be- 
came blind, and was reduced to begging in the streets of Constantinople. So 
he is shown in this picture, still wearing his ancient armor, sitting on a fallen 
architrave, deserted and alone, except for a youth whose imagination has 
been stirred by the stories of the old man’s past glory, and who asks pass- 
ers-by for alms for the aged hero. The old man’s hand rests on the shoulder 
of the boy who is his best friend. 

As in many works of art, both in literature and in painting, there is a cer- 
tain biographical significance. West himself fell on evil days, and it is not 
only in his own astounding achievements but in the activities of his younger 
and more vigorous pupils, to whom he generously gave the best in him with- 
out thought of self-interest, that his fame was and always will be per- 


petuated. 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


Cuartes Wittson Prax aided by a group of early 
Maryland art patrons went abroad and studied in Lon- 
don under West, paying part of his expenses by minia- 
ture painting. 

Returning he was for some years the principal por- 
trait painter of Philadelphia and nearby regions, and 
has left portraits of most of the distinguished men of 
the time. He lived a long and well-rounded life, married 
three times, was active in the public service, and kept 


one of the earliest museums. 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


(Cavan WILLSON PEALE was fortunate in that he had a clear 
field unhampered by serious competitors for a number of years, during which 
he was generally recognized as the leading painter in America. Smibert died 
when Peale was ten years old, West left America before Peale began paint- 
ing, Copley went to England when Peale was thirty-three; Trumbull and 
Stuart were born about fifteen years later than Peale, Trumbull was much 
abroad, and Stuart’s return to America was not until Peale was fifty-one. 

The family name was stated by Albert Charles Peale in a paper read be- 
fore the District of Columbia Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion at Washington, December 15, 1896, to be of French origin, meaning 
one who was bald, and first appearing in the form Le Pele or Le Pyl, later 
as Peil, Peile, Peill, and by the sixteenth century as Peall or Peale. The 
great-grandfather of Charles Willson Peale was the Rey. Thomas Peale, 
graduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge. His eldest son, the Rev. Charles 
Peale, was both B.A. and M.A. of the same college. The latter’s eldest son, 
the Rev. Charles Peale, was also a student at Cambridge University, and 
came to Maryland about 1727. 

The artist, Charles Willson Peale, evidently named after Dr. Charles Wil- 
son, a relative of his English great-grandmother, was born in St. Paul’s 
Parish, Queen Anne County, Maryland, April 15, 1741, the eldest of five 
children of the last named Rey. Charles Peale. The latter kept the first Free 
School at Chestertown, Maryland. His wife, the artist’s mother, was born 
Margaret Triggs, of a Maryland family. He died when his son was nine 
years old, leaving the family in straitened circumstances; and at the age 
of thirteen Charles Willson Peale was apprenticed to learn the trade of 
saddler. 

When twenty Peale terminated his apprenticeship and set up in his trade. 
At once a charming romance which had been going on for several years cul- 
minated in his marriage with Rachel Brewer, a sweet and pretty girl who 
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lived near Annapolis. Peale entered into a partnership with a chaise maker, 
who eventually collected all the money due the firm and disappeared. This 
started Peale on a series of occupations, into which he was led by desire to 
better his prospects and pay the debts which hung over him, and by his 
great and varied mechanical skill. He took up clock and watch making, and 
then silversmithing. He also dabbled in politics, in a hotly contested local 
election in Annapolis, with the result that four members of the opposite 
party had writs served on him for money which he owed. 

Peale related the following incident which shows that he was considered 
to have some ability to draw as a child. “An uncle was dead and Charles’s 
grandmother, a very aged woman, begged him to draw a picture from the 
corpse; the boy told his grandmother that he did not know how to do it. She 
persisted that he could if he would try; all her entreaties were in vain, the 
task appeared too difficult.”” When still in school he used to draw pictures 
for ladies “to draw after,” and had copied prints in pen and ink, and made 
efforts in color. 

“While on a trip to Norfolk to purchase supplies for his business,” wrote 
A. C. Peale, “She met a Mr. Frazier who had painted some landscapes and a 
portrait. This suggested to Peale the idea of taking up painting.” It was in 
1765, when he was twenty-four, that he decided to take up the profession of 
portrait painting, feeling that he could be more successful at it than at any- 
thing else. He painted several landscapes and some portraits, and also en- 
tered the sign painting business. His first commission was a portrait of Cap- 
tain Maybury and his wife, for which he was paid £10. 

He went to Philadelphia to get colors for his portrait painting, but not 
knowing just what to buy visited a bookshop at Front and Market Streets 
and found a copy of The Handmaid to the Arts. After four days’ constant 
study of this book he bought a supply of paints at the shop of a Mr. Chris- 
topher Marshall and returned to Annapolis, and gave serious attention to 
his new profession. At this time John Hesselius, son of the European artist, 
Gustavus Hesselius, who was living near Annapolis, in return for a saddle 
let Peale watch him paint two portraits, and also painted half of a face and 
allowed Peale to paint the other half. 

After a painting trip in Virginia, he sailed in 1765 for New England on a 
vessel owned and commanded by his brother-in-law, Captain Robert Polk 
(later a naval officer killed in action in the Revolutionary War). In Boston 
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he did some painting, which leads to the interesting speculation that a few 
of the doubtful New England portraits variously attributed to Copley and 
others may be by Peale. He saw pictures by Smibert, which he considered 
superior to anything he had seen. He seized the opportunity to visit the cele- 
brated painter, Copley, in search of advice toward his improvement. He re- 
ported that Copley’s picture room was a great feast to him. Copley gave him 
some pointers and lent him a “candle-light” subject to copy—evidently the 
painting mentioned in the chapter on Copley as purchased for Columbia. 
Here he made his first attempt at miniature, a portrait of himself. 

In Newburyport he also painted, presumably portraits, and in his later 
words, “contributed his mite in those periods, by assisting in making the 
emblematical ensign . . . which showed with what unanimity of destation 
the people viewed” the Stamp Act. (He also at another time painted a flag 
for an independent company at Williamsburg, Virginia.) He returned to 


make a trip through Virginia, traveling about and painting portraits. 

In 1767, after two years, when he had paid most of his debts, and because 
of the friendly encouragement of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Peale re- 
turned to Annapolis. John Beal Bordly, a member of the governor’s council, 
much impressed by one of his paintings and feeling that something must be 
done to aid the development of an artist with so much talent, raised a sub- 
scription with the codperation of Carroll, Governor Sharp, and half a dozen 
or so others, members of the council, to send Peale to England to study. 

Equipped with a letter from one of West’s patrons, William Allen, then 
chief justice, of Philadelphia, Peale arrived in London, where he studied 
under West, who befriended him when his money ran low. He took lessons in 
modeling in wax, plaster molding, mezzotint engraving, and miniature 
painting, beside his main efforts in oil painting. His patrons in Maryland 
continued their support, but in order not to be a burden to them he obtained 
some commissions to paint portraits, and also arranged with a London 
jeweler to recommend to him clients for whom he painted miniature por- 
traits. It became a problem how to do all this work and still have time for the 
study which was the principal object of his stay. To prevent being too much 
interrupted in his studies he raised his prices for miniatures from two to 
three guineas, and finally to four. 

West, who was only three years older than Peale, was then at the age of 
thirty executing his first royal commission, “The Departure of Regulus 
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from Rome,” and used Peale as the model for the figure of Regulus. One of 
the commissions which Peale received was from Edmund Jennings, an Ameri- 
can living in London, for a portrait of Lord Chatham which Jennings sent 
as a gift to the gentlemen of Westmoreland County, Virginia. 

After two anda half years abroad Peale returned in 1769 to America. He 
settled in Annapolis, and with the help of his friends obtained numerous 
commissions for portraits there and elsewhere in Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. His conscientious study with West and his contact with the 
work of Reynolds and the other members of the current British school had 
of course greatly improved his painting; whoever examines his output of 
the next two decades is struck by his excellence as a painter. During this 
time he made a visit to Baltimore and received so many commissions that he 
took part of a house and settled there for a time. 

In 1776 he moved to Philadelphia, having thought of doing so ever since 
1770, chiefly because of the encouragement of John Cadwalader and John 
Dickinson and their friends. In that year John Adams, delegate to the Con- 
gress, visited his studio on Arch Street, and wrote of him, “He is ingenious. 
He has vanity, loves finery, wears a sword, gold lace, speaks French, is ca- 
pable of friendship and strong family attachment and natural affections.” 

He lost no time in undertaking his share in the Revolutionary War. He 
was elected a lieutenant of a company, equipped them, arranged for his 
family to go to Abington in case they should have to leave Philadelphia, and 
went off with his company to Trenton. In his diary on December 12, 1776, 
he entered, “Some rain. . . . Three days provision ordered to be cooked for 
a march. Send off all our heavy baggage in a wagon. My chest contained a 
new mattress and a green rug, my miniature apparatus, 3 or 4 dirty shirts, 
etc. Ordered to be ready to march early in the morning.” 

At Bristol, Pennsylvania, he wrote, “Dec. 17th—Begin a miniature of 
Capt. Bernie. 18th—and one of Capt. Boyd. 22nd.—Finish Capt. Bernie’s 
miniature. He owes me twenty-eight dollars for it.’ On December 30 near 
Bordentown, New Jersey, “This morning General Mifflin came here.” He 
“had some regiments of New England troops paraded, whose service was 
just up. He harangued them on the necessity of their continuing in service 
one month longer, promising them ten dollars gratuity for their past and 
present services—with which they showed their ready consent by three 
cheers.” 
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At Morristown, New J ersey, the entries are, “Jan. 15th, 1777—Capt. 
Boyd sat for his miniature, which I had begun at Bristol. 17th—worked on 
Capt. Boyd’s miniature.” While in the army Peale seems to have painted 
practically only miniatures and small portraits on canvas about six inches 
square, from which he later made enlargements in many cases. He served 
with Washington in several major campaigns, being promoted to captain 
and taking part in the battles of Trenton and Germantown. After the battle 
of Princeton he was in command of the company. The army, after securing 
their prisoners, marched on and reached Summerset Court House just before 
night. Peale bought beef, pork, and potatoes with his own money and had 
them cooked in a large pot over an open fire. General Washington passing, 
saw the men a small distance from the road and called out to ask what they 
were doing there. Peale stepped up to him and explained that he was giving 
his men something to refresh them. “Very well,” said the general, “march on 
as fast as you can.” 

After returning from the war Peale resumed his profession of portrait 
painter in Philadelphia. He served on the first grand jury “since our inde- 


pendency,” 


and on a commission appointed to take the paroles of citizens 
suspected of Tory connections. He painted at this time portraits of Major 
Starrett and of Thomas Wharton and his wife. 

In January, 1779, the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania com- 
missioned Peale to paint a portrait of Washington for their council chamber, 
and Washington being in Philadelphia for a fortnight at the summons of 
Congress sat to him. Charles Henry Hart in a paper written for the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1897 conjectured that the limited time avail- 
able was given mainly to drawing the figure, and that Peale copied the head 
from the bedticking picture he had done a year before at Valley Forge 
(mentioned in the next chapter). This, however, is not the practice of por- 
trait painters, who if possible always paint the face from life, and the rest 
if needs must from a model later. 

The full-length portrait was finished and hung in the old State House, and 
called by the newspapers “a striking likeness.” A few years later, in 1791, a 
paper reported that “one or more volunteers in the service of Hell broke into 
the State House in this city and totally defaced the picture of his excellency 
General Washington.” Most subsequent writers have said that the picture 


was totally destroyed. 
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The Council was succeeded by the state government and the capital moved 
to Lancaster and then Harrisburg, and when Peale installed his museum in 
the State House in 1802 he found the defaced Washington portrait left 
behind there, together with his portrait of Thomas Wharton, president of 
the Council, and one of Franklin by Martin. Peale repaired the Washington, 
and listed it in his museum catalogue, with the other two mentioned, as be- 
longing to the State. In spite of a letter from the state government claiming 
them, and a reply from Rubens Peale on May 14, 1814, that his father hav- 
ing retired he was in charge and would immediately pack and send the pic- 
tures, Hart states that this was never done, and that the Washington was 
bought at the breaking up of the Peale Museum for $360 by Henry Pratt 
McKean (whose son later gave it to the Pennsylvania Academy). Hart 
examined the canvas during its restoration and found cuts and slashes, and 
a square piece of canvas inserted at the left. 

Peale made many replicas, including some three-quarter length reduc- 
tions, of this portrait of Washington; one of the latter is now in the de 
Rochambeau family in France. On July 24, 1782, Peale wrote to a Mr. Mar- 
bois, “Be pleased to inform me if his Excellency the Count Rochambeau left 
Sixteen Guineas for me which I had informed him was my charge for the 
coppy of Gen. Washington’s picture. I am with musch esteem your most 
humb. srvt. Chas. Peale.” 

Congress in 1779 ordered a portrait of “the Honorable Sieur Gerard,” 
the first minister representing France in America, and for some time the 
entire diplomatic corps, no envoys having yet been sent here by other goy- 
ernments. The following month the Pennsylvania Gazette announced that 
“the portrait of his excellency, at full length, has been taken, with a most 
perfect likeness, by that justly celebrated and ingenious artist, Charles 
Willson Peale.” Congress never received or paid for the portrait. In 1854 
it was purchased by the city of Philadelphia and placed in Independence 
Hall, containing the former council chamber of the United States, the room 
for which it had been destined originally. 

In 1780 Peale bought a house in the fashionable section of Philadelphia, 
at Third and Lombard Streets. For a time he painted miniatures at a re- 
duced price in order to increase the number of commissions and pay the ex- 
pense of improvements to his house, including a gallery with a skylight, per- 
haps the first in America. When peace was declared the Supreme Executive 
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Council employed Peale to paint a Triumphal Arch in commemoration of 
the event. He was sent to the Pennsylvania legislature as representative from 
Philadelphia, and in many ways was active in the public welfare. 

When Peale was forty-four some mastodon bones were discovered and 
brought to him, and he conceived the idea of establishing a museum of sci- 
entific and artistic treasures, and this institution, Peale’s Museum, became 
his chief business and its revenue from admissions remained his principal 


pus tar cas 


Order written and signed by Charles Willson Peale as member of the Committee 
of Assembly, one of his public offices, and directed to David Rittenhouse. 


income until his death. The museum was at first a simple collection in Peale’s 
home; as it grew it was moved to the American Philosophical Society build- 
ing on Fifth Street, and then, by permission of the legislature, to the second 
floor of the State House, now Independence Hall. Governor Mifflin allowed 
Peale to fence in part of the State House garden for his orang-outang and 
other caged live animals. Peale became interested in the study of natural 
history and devoted much of his time to the collection of specimens, and 
lectured on the subject. 

One of Peale’s great services to the country was his part in the founding, 
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in 1805, of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the oldest institu- 
tion of the kind in the United States. He subsequently contributed to seven- 
teen of the Academy’s annual exhibitions. 

When Peale was about fifty his wife died, and having several children 
(burdened with the names of famous painters, Rembrandt, Rubens, Rapha- 
elle, ete.), and having met a Miss Elizabeth de Peyster, of a plump and 
motherly type, who was visiting Philadelphia, he was much taken with the 
lady, paid serious attention to her, and accompanied her back to New York. 
He was very kindly treated by her tactful father in the anxious moment of 
formally demanding her hand, and in time married her and returned to 
Philadelphia. During this visit to New York he painted a number of por- 
traits, including members of the de Peyster family, and John Hone. Peale’s 
first wife, Rachel Brewer, bore him eleven children, five of whom died in in- 
fancy ; by his second wife he had six children; she died in 1804. His third wife 
was Hannah Moore of Bucks County, Pennsylvania; she had no children, 
and died in 1821, six years before her husband. 

In 1820 Peale sold the place on which he lived in Germantown near the 
present Wistar station to William Logan Fisher, who presented it to his 
daughter when she married William Wistar. On the place, which is still in 
the family, is a monument which Peale erected earlier in life to his pet dog. 
It is a pyramidical shaft rising from a stone foundation, and although of 
wood has been kept in good repair and painted white, so that it gives the 
impression of a stone monument. 

Peale was renowned in his lifetime, but in the ensuing fifty years he was 
less known. He is not mentioned at all in Shearjashub Spooner’s Dictionary 
of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors and Architects, issued in 1853. When his 
large collection of portraits was sold by heirs in 1854, the purchase by the 
city of Philadelphia of a great many of them and their installation in their 
former location in Independence Hall was a most praiseworthy move show- 
ing growing appreciation of their historic value. Again, however, it was 
not until 1916 that this collection of portraits by Peale and other early 
American artists received attention because they were, according to a local 
account, “going to rack and ruin along the inevitable routes of mildew and 
decay,” and their restoration was begun by the artist Pasquale Farina. 

Latterly the estimation of Peale as an artist has risen. His work was de- 
cidedly irregular. Much of it is deservedly called uninspired and hard. One 
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cannot hold this opinion of Peale after seeing his best works. The Cadwalader 
group for instance are real portraits indeed —*John Cadwalader, Wife and 
Child,” “Lambert Cadwalader,” and “James Cadwalader”; the color also 
was better or has survived more successfully. What Peale’s portraits looked 
like when painted can be surmised from the portrait of “Captain Robert 
Allen,” in which a healthy pink is found not only on the cheeks but to some 
degree in all parts of the face. The facing of the uniform is also a brilliant 
red. The estimate by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts sums up 
Peale’s abilities as follows: 


Charles Willson Peale’s portraiture is characterized by the excellent like- 
nesses he obtained of his subjects. His style is free, easy and at all times har- 
monious. There is no lack of charm either as to color or as to arrangement of 
his subjects, unless it be in his early and late works. The former, the artist him- 
self severely criticised, because he believed that through the use of improper 
pigments there was a loss of color in his flesh tints. In his late works the harsh- 
ness that is sometimes noted, and an entirely different palette almost making 
one question if Peale ever painted certain portraits attributed to him, were 
due to the fact that after his son Rembrandt’s return from Paris in 1805, he 
gave his father considerable instruction in the methods of the French school 
which he himself had studied there. We always see in Peale’s sitters a certain 
vivacity of expression which is most pleasing. 

His technique was founded on solid craftsmanship and his ability to depict 
the real character of his subject is being more and more recognized by students 
of history. 


Peale’s loyalty to the members of his large family group was intense. He 
took great pride in the artistic ability of his children, particularly Rem- 
brandt Peale. When in the neighborhood of fifty-four, about the year 1795, 
Peale retired from portrait painting, offering the public his son Rem- 
brandt as successor. The son had little success at first, but after he had been 
sent to London to study, as had his father, under West, he returned and be- 
came a much patronized painter. The elder Peale died in his home city of 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1827, at the age of eighty-five, widely respected 
and esteemed, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church at the corner of Third and Pine Streets. 


a 
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Come suddenly on the portrait of “Francis Scott Key” one under- 
stands that at times Peale forgot the practical pressure for exact likenesses 
and relaxed, letting something of the real soul of the sitter appear on the 
canvas. ‘The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, which 
has this portrait, is rich in the works of Peale, including “Baron Steuben,” 
who trained troops for the War for Independence and settled in America; 
“Robert Morris,” whose descendants still occupy his house in the old part of 
Philadelphia; “Benjamin Franklin,” the best portrayal of the man, sitting, 
in a wrinkled brown coat, with his spectacles on; “George Clymer,” a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; and “Mary Chambers Claypoole” in 
lace cap and shawl. 

The history of the Pennsylvania Academy full-length Peale Washington 
was related in the last chapter. It is the standard and evidently the original 
of the type, although each replica is apt to be accompanied by a story of 
being the original from life. To the story of a replica of this or any other 
type of Washington portrait is often added the embellishment that it was 
presented to the first owner by the artist or by Washington. Obviously the 
making of replicas of his Washington portrait was an important source of 
income to each of the painters who added this branch to his business and he 
certainly did not distribute them gratis right and left. While Washington 
is known to have commissioned portraits of himself and given them to friends, 
if he had given away all those which are credited to his generosity he would 
have died in the poorhouse. 

The Pennsylvania Academy full-length Washington is in the Continental 
uniform, and like the cocked hat portrait mentioned later is painted on bed- 
ticking. There is also here a bust portrait of Washington in uniform with his 
head bare, which is hard in drawing and unsatisfactory in color. The Acad- 
emy’s Gallery of Artists, a unique collection which deserves to be better 
known, contains a fine, dignified portrait by Peale of “James Claypoole,” 
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the early painter, and a “Portrait of the Artist,” Charles Willson Peale, by 
himself. : 

The largest collection of works by Peale is in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. There are 369 portraits, 84 by Peale, most of which are original 
but a few of which are copies by Peale of portraits by other artists, and 19 
copies after Peale by other artists, mostly modern. When Peale’s Museum 
was located in this building it contained in addition to the portraits prin- 
cipally by Peale and his son Rembrandt Peale many specimens of birds, with 
the scenery appropriate to each, insects, amphibious animals, fishes, min- 
erals, and fossils. In 1816 the building was purchased by the city of Phila- 
delphia, and in 1854 as related many of the portraits from the disbanded 
Peale’s Museum were bought and installed in their former home. 

The collection illustrates well the great difference between the early and 
later work of Peale and his superior middle period. The bust portraits of 
“Samuel Huntington,” “Chevalier du Portail,” “Samuel Chase,” “Baron 
Steuben,” “William Washington,” ‘Thomas Robinson,” “William Small- 
wood,” “Horatio Gates,” and “Marquis de Chastellux” while not of the 
earliest period are sufficiently early to have suffered in color, but the draw- 
ing is much better than in Peale’s least successful examples. 

The portrait of “Charles Thomson,” born in Ireland, who became secre- 
tary of Congress and later a writer, is a greenish yellow, with muddy pink 
resembling make-up, which may have been added later, on the cheeks and 


’ originally no doubt by Peale, has been so painted 


chin. “Daniel Morgan,’ 
over that it is of no value as an example of Peale’s technique. 

In the portrait of “Samuel Smith,” who in spite of the unassuming name 
served as lieutenant colonel in the Revolutionary War, as senator, secretary 
of the navy, and major general in the War of 1812, one can note that the 
epaulette was added last, and the red facing of the collar shows through its 
upper end. A shot or explosion on a ship of war in the background at the 
right adds action, and in the left background is seen an early flag with blue 
and white stripes and an eagle in the ground at its upper left corner. 

Music lovers are pleased to find included “Francis Hopkinson,” noted 
negotiator with the Indians, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
judge, member of Congress, and composer in 1750 of what is said to be the 
first song written in America, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.” 

There are only seven portraits of women here, and the only one by Peale 
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is “Mary Morris,” wife of the financier Robert Morri is, whose true and loyal 
character was manifested particularly when her husband in his later years 
suffered through unfortunate speculations. For the bombastic composition 
the time was responsible and not the artist, as is shown by the hat, a huge, 
tall structure such as would delight a Zulu. To the same current taste must 
be laid the shaded vista down a double rank of marble busts on inadequate 
stems, at the right, and on the left a background probably elaborate but 
largely dimmed by time. It is likely that the composition was taken from a 
European print. 

One is impressed with the large number of great and important figures 
of the Colonies and the early days of the Republic painted by Peale; it is an 
index of the standing which he enjoyed. Even though many of these paint- 
ings were made expressly as attractions for his museum, the replicas were 
often from portraits which he had earlier executed as regular commissions. 
His earliest period is probably represented in this way ; there are few if any 
examples of life portraits painted before he went abroad. Among many 
portraits of older men it is pleasing to see the early bust portrait, probably 
a replica, of the ““Marquis de La Fayette,” with a very young-looking face, 
clean-shaven like all men of the period, with light brown hair and blue eyes, 
as a general of the Continental Army. 

There is great variety in the Independence Hall collection. Even in his 
early work Peale showed a distinct feeling for color, though he was probably 
much of the time too hurried to give his fancy scope. In “John Adams” the 
hair and coat have obviously drifted together in tone, to cause a most 
pleasing effect. In the bust portrait of “Arthur Lee” the texture of the rich 
costume is wonderful, and the harmony of the softened colors throughout 
the painting distinguishes it especially. “William Moore,” while gray in the 
face, has a pleasing silvery color of undercoat, and the face is subtly drawn 
and expressive. In this latter respect it is one of the best imdications of 
Peale’s power. 

In the portrait of “William White,” Episcopal bishop, in a black and 
white robe, the color and drawing are excellent. It shows how Peale’s work 
improved in these respects with training and experience. “William Rush,” 
early American sculptor in wood, is one of those character studies which 
lift Peale’s work quite out of the realm of lesser early painters by showing 
his versatility and creative spirit. The ruddy coloring is rather different 
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from most of Peale’s efforts and the use of light is not exactly duplicated 
anywhere else in his output. 

A picturesque subject is that of “Timothy Matlack,” one of the “Fight- 
ing Quakers,” a bearded man with shaven upper and lower lip, a brown cap, 
and an end of red muffler showing beneath the beard; while evidently a late 
example it is attractive. “William Bartram” has a sprig of blossoms in the 
waistcoat, and in costume, color, and drawing is a clear example of the latest 
work which seems very unlike Peale. “Lt. Col. Thomas Forrest” is also so 
much more modern and sophisticated that it seems impossible that it is by 
the same Peale whose other work we know. 

Peale is known to have painted some of the Indians who visited Philadel- 
phia, and as a subject which could be typical only of American art, and as a 
variation from the portraits of Americans and English, such pictures would 
be of exceptional interest. The only examples the author has been able to 
locate are two in the Independence Hall collection, “Joseph Brant (Thayen- 
danegea),” an Indian chief who lived from 1742 to 1807, whose sister mar- 
ried Sir William Johnson, and who himself was educated at Lebanon, Con- 
necticut, visited England, served in the British army as colonel, took part in 
a massacre of white settlers, and nevertheless received a grant of land six 
miles wide; and “Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha),” 1751-1830, celebrated 
leader and orator of the Seneca Indians, who vigorously opposed the treaty 
between the United States and the Six Nations ceding land to this country, 
and fought in the United States forces in the War of 1812. 

In the first and more interesting of these the complexion is a light shade 
for our conception of an Indian, and on the face are streaks of red war paint. 
The background is now light blue darkened to a shadowy gray in parts. 
It is important to note, as a comment on Peale’s drawing in portraits, that 
this Indian looks exactly like many white men, and has the same shaped eyes 
as Washington, Rochambeau, and others of Peale’s subjects. 

“Conrad Alexandre Gerard,” already referred to, is a painting perhaps 
nine feet high, a typical Peale face above a red coat and breeches. In the 
upper left background is a view of the old State House, now Independence 
Hall, which was recently rediscovered when the painting was cleaned. The 
above is by no means a complete enumeration of the Peale portraits in In- 
dependence Hall, but points out those of special interest. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, has a portrait of 


Courtesy of Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
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In the historic collection in Independence Hall. 
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“Charles Alexander Lesueur,” a great authority on fishes, in whom Peale 
must have been interested because of their common liking for natural history 
and also because Lesueur was also an artist, his specialty being scientific sub- 
jects. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, has “Henry 
Clay,” and a portrait of Washington’s old negro military servant, Billy Lee, 
which shows what Peale could do with a colorful subject. The shiny negro 
skin is excellently rendered. There are two Washingtons by Peale, one 
painted in Philadelphia in 1787, and the other alleged to be the original 
study, made at Mt. Vernon in 1772, of the first Peale portrait of Washing- 
ton, but in Continental uniform. 

The American Philosophical Society, also in Philadelphia, so rich in tra- 
ditions and records, and whose rooms once housed Peale’s Museum, has a 
notable collection of portraits, which includes that by Peale of “Samuel 
Vaughan.” 

The Site and Relic Society of Germantown, Pennsylvania, owns a half- 
length portrait of “Blaithewaite Jones,” who followed the sea in early life, 
and was an engineer officer who constructed fortifications to defend Phila- 
delphia and blocked the Delaware River in the Revolutionary War, and his 
son “Gibbs Jones,” who was an officer first of the Pennsylvania Navy and 
later of the artillery. 

A bust portrait of Washington in uniform and wearing a large cocked 
hat with a rosette, painted by Peale on a piece of blue and white twilled bed- 
ticking, is in the State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania, and is 
stated to have been begun at Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-78: Mr. 
Morgan in the Princeton publication mentioned below says, “Weighing all 
the evidence and probabilities it would seem that no one can say with cer- 
tainty which Peale portrait was begun at Valley Forge.” Titian Peale stated 
that his father did begin one there, fastening the canvas to a folding 
stretcher made in three parts hinged together so that it would go in a box 
and could be carried with the camp baggage. He said that it was “continued 
at Monmouth, Brunswick, Trenton, and the last sitting for the portrait at 
Princeton”; and that it was not completed until 1779 in Philadelphia. 

To the Executive Department of the state of Maryland at Annapolis 
belongs the portrait of “William Pitt,” English statesman, who supported 
the Germans in order to weaken France, who as Earl of Chatham sided with 
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America in the Revolutionary struggle, but only because he believed some 
concessions vital in the interest of Great Britain, and who stated that all 
attempts at setting up independence should be ruthlessly put down. The 
state also owns the portrait of “William Paca,” a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and governor of Maryland; “John Hoskins Stone,” valiant 
officer and governor of Maryland; “John Eager Howard,” and “William 
Smallwood,” both painted by Peale from portraits by his son Rembrandt 
Peale; “George Plater,” another governor; “Thomas Johnson,” general of 
the Maryland militia and first governor; and a very interesting group, 96 
by 6314 inches, of Generals Washington and La Fayette and Colonel Tench 
Tilghman at Yorktown, receiving a salute from a body of allied troops. The 
New York regimental flag shown in the picture is now in Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. 

The Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, has Peale’s portrait of 
“John Dickinson,” member of Congress who opposed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and served as brigadier general; and a bust portrait of “John 
Jay,” president of Congress, diplomat, chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and governor of New York. 

In the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, is a portrait which has been called 
“Col. George Washington” and was thought to have been painted fifteen 
years or more before the Revolution, when he was in the British colonial 
military forces. As, however, it is in the Continental uniform it must have 
been painted after he had become General George Washington. The color 
of this portrait is good. In the same Institute is a later “George Washing- 
ton” of the presidential type. 

One of Peale’s many replicas of the Pennsylvania Academy Washington 
was made for La Fayette to take to the king of France. It was later sold from 
the collection of the royal family, and was brought back to the United States 
in 1841 by Count de Menou, sold to an American, and presented to the Na- 
tional Institute for the Promotion of Science, a forerunner of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and on the expiration of the former’s charter twenty 
years later it went to the Smithsonian. Regarding it the United States finally 
paid a claim of Titian R. Peale, the artist’s youngest and sole surviving 
son, and it was placed in the Capitol at Washington, where it now is. Also 
in the Capitol is Peale’s portrait of “Gunning Bradford, Jr.” 

Princeton University has a “Portrait of Washington” painted for it be- 
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tween September, 1783, and a year later to be placed in the frame of a por- 
trait of George III which had been destroyed by a cannon ball in the battle 
of Princeton. Mr. John Hill Morgan in a Princeton University Press pub- 
lication, T'wo Early Portraits of George Washington Painted by Charles 
Willson Peale, shows it to have been done from life. It is signed and dated 
1784, and is unique of its type. The artist was invited to Commencement, 
and in a letter to a friend summed up the occasion briefly: “much enter- 
tained.” Princeton also has a replica, with a few slight variations, of the 
1779 Pennsylvania Academy type full-length Washington mentioned above. 

One of the most pleasing Washingtons by Peale is a bust portrait, in mili- 
tary uniform, with rather larger eyes than in most of Peale’s portraits of 
Washington, which hangs in the headquarters of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has recently purchased 
a three-quarter length portrait of “Samuel Mifflin,” seated, with a point of 
land and a ship at sea forming part of the background, signed: C W Peale 
pinxit 1777; and a companion painting of the same size, “Mrs. Samuel 
Mifflin and Her Granddaughter.” Peale charged eight guineas extra for 
putting in the child. He painted also miniatures of Mifflin and his sister. The 
Museum has in addition to the Mifflin canvases a portrait of Washington 
eight feet high, in which he is wearing the broad blue sash which he desig- 
nated to be worn by himself, in one of the general orders he issued in 1775. 

The “Portrait of Washington” in the New-York Historical Society is 
one of many painted by Peale. To know Peale one must not fail to see the 
portraits by him among the 374 paintings in this noteworthy collection. One 
should also consult the book by Mr. John Hill Morgan, Early American 
Painters, an interesting catalogue raisonné of the examples of early painters 
included in the collection, with some mention of artists not included. Among 
portraits by Peale are “John de Peyster” painted during Peale’s courting in 
New York, and “Major Ramsey and Family.” David Ramsey was a noted 
historian, and is also seen here in the large Peale family group begun in 
1773 and finished in 1805 ; another character in the group is Peale’s favorite 
dog, Argus. 

. The final example of Peale in New York City is in the important collec- 

tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, a very late 
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portrait, 1820, of “Daniel D. Tompkins,” New York governor, and vice- 
president of the United States. The modeling is as good as any of Peale’s 
late work, but the shape of the outer curve of the upper eyelid is standard 
with Peale rather than peculiar to Tompkins. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston presents one example of Peale, a 
“Head of Washington,” a bust portrait, one of the presidential replicas in 
which the subject wears a civil costume, black coat, ruffled shirt and white 
stock, the head turned slightly toward the left, against a dark background. 
It was presented by Peale, or sold by him, to Mrs. Callahan of Annapolis, 
and obtained by Charles Sumner from her granddaughter, Mrs. Ridgely of 
Washington, and bequeathed to the Museum in 1874. 

One of the early corporation presidents, or the equivalent, “Charles 
Pettit,” is portrayed in the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. He was Surrogate, or deputy, to Governor William Franklin of 
New Jersey, settled in Philadelphia as a merchant, became a member of 
Congress, and president of the Insurance Company of North America in 


1796. 
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Joun TrumButu graduated from Harvard, trained 
the village lads for the army, was aide to Washington, 
and a colonel at twenty, studied art under West, and 
served as a diplomat. 

Trumbull is chiefly known as the historical painter of 
the Revolutionary War. His miniature portraits in oil 
of the leading officers and statesmen of the period are 
his best work; their excellence from the standpoint of 


art is recognized by critics abroad as well as at home. 


JOHN TRUMBULL 


J OHN TRUMBULL’S family had been American for considerably over 
a century, the first John Trumbull five generations before having come from 
England in 1639, living in Rowley, Massachusetts, and appearing in Boston 
records the next year. The artist’s mother, Faith Robinson, was understood 
to be the great-granddaughter of John Robinson, pastor of the Puritans. 

Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, June 6, 1756, youngest of 
six children. He said of the first evidence of his ability as an artist, 


My two sisters, Faith and Mary, had completed their education at an excel- 
lent school in Boston, where they had been taught embroidery ; the eldest, Faith, 
had acquired some knowledge of drawing, and had even painted in oil, two heads 
and a landscape. These wonders were long in my mother’s parlor, and were 
among the first objects that caught my infant eye. I endeavored to imitate them, 
and for several years the nicely sanded floors, (for carpets were then unknown 
in Lebanon,) were constantly scrawled with my attempts at drawing. 


When four or five years old Trumbull pushed open a door which opened 
directly on a flight of stairs and fell down the entire flight to the ground 
floor. He was bruised over the left eye, but recovered apparently without 
permanent effects, until several years later, when happening to shut his 
right eye, he found that he could not see. For the rest of his life following 
the accident his left eye looked normal but the vision was so nearly destroyed 
that he was never able to read a word with that eye. 

Trumbull’s grandfather was a farmer; Trumbull’s father, Jonathan 
Trumbull, was a graduate of Harvard and a successful merchant, but by 
the wreck of his vessels when his son was nine or ten years old he lost most 
of his money. 

Lebanon had one of the best schools in America, to which boys were sent 
from the South and Philadelphia, as well as New England. There Trumbull 
shone. When fifteen he was ready to enter Harvard in the middle of the 


Junior year. By this time he had begun to paint, and he suggested to his 
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father that he let him study under “Mr. Copley,” which would cost no more 
than a college education, and would give him the means of earning his liv- 
ing and helping support the family or at least his sisters. His father wanted 
him to enter one of the learned professions, preferably the ministry or law, 
and insisted on his going to Harvard. 

On the way his eldest brother, who accompanied him, took him to visit 
Copley, a mutual friend making the call with them and presenting the ‘Trum- 
bulls. Copley’s house on the Common, his clothes and the style in which he 
lived all greatly impressed the country boy, and he was delighted with 
Copley’s paintings. 

In college Trumbull was a bright student. Among his outside activities 
was the study of French with an Acadian refugee family, and copying pic- 
tures in the college, including an engraving after which he made a copy in 
color in oils and showed the result to Copley, who commended it. He made 
few friends, but had one intimate friendship, which remained lifelong, with 
Christopher Gore of Boston, who became a lawyer and governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Trumbull’s father was disgusted with his son’s trend toward art; though 
he acknowledged his son’s natural genius and inclination for “limning” or 
portraiture he told him repeatedly that it would be of no use. Nevertheless, 
it was art which chiefly occupied Trumbull’s mind, and he was perhaps the 
first American painter who studied it extensively in books, for he devoted a 
great deal of time to all the prints and books on the fine arts in the college 
library. 

At Commencement in July, 1773, Trumbull graduated from Harvard 
College, and returned to Lebanon. That autumn Nathan Tisdale, who kept 
the renowned local school, had a stroke of paralysis, and at his request Trum- 
bull taught the school until his recovery in the spring. The classes ranged 
from small children to young men preparing for college. 

In 1774 the dispute with England was leading toward war. Jonathan 
Trumbull was now governor of the colony under the crown, but an ardent 
patriot. John Trumbull was imbued with this spirit and began at once to 
study everything obtainable on military subjects. He soon formed a com- 
pany of the young men of the school and village, and trained them. 

The first regiment of Connecticut came into being as if by magic, and 
Trumbull was made regimental adjutant and a sort of aide to General 
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Spencer. The regiment occupied a position near Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Though so near, Trumbull wrote, “We had no correct information of the 
result of the battle of Bunker’s Hill until late that night.” 

Soon after this General Washington arrived to take command, and Trum- 
bull was told by his eldest brother, the commissary general, that the general 
wanted a correct plan of the enemy’s works, and that since he could draw 
the best means of bringing himself to the general’s favorable attention would 
be to make one. Creeping through the tall grass near enough to the fortifica- 
tions to see them clearly Trumbull made a drawing. 

Trumbull’s plan was shown to Washington, and agreed with a rough 
sketch brought out by a British deserter. Trumbull was presented to Wash- 
ington, and was made his second aide de camp. He was at table with Wash- 
ington and his staff, and had to do the honors to many of the first people, 
men and women, visitors. This “elegant society” was a strain on him, and he 
was relieved when two new aides from Virginia arrived, and he was made 
major of a brigade at Roxbury. 

This brigade took a position on Dorchester Heights, and then occupied 
Boston, peacefully abandoned by the British. Trumbull’s troops were sent 
to New London and embarked for New York City, where they camped, 
erected fortifications, and were otherwise inactive for three months. 

General Gates, made major general to command the northern depart- 
ment, appointed Trumbull adjutant general with the rank of colonel, June 
28, 1776, when he was just twenty years old. They set out on an invasion of 
Canada, but the arrival of British reinforcements made them withdraw. The 
troops were decimated by smallpox, and Trumbull records, “I did not look 
into tent or hut in which I did not find either a dead or dying man.” Of 
5,200 officers and men 2,800 had to be sent off to hospital. Additional troops 
were sent up and the Americans and British, both in boats, met on Lake 
George, the Americans being totally defeated. 

The prisoners were well treated by Sir Guy Carleton, enemy commander. 
Examining General Waterbury’s commission he said: 


General, I am happy to take you by the hand, now I see that you are not 
serving under a commission of the rebel Congress, but one signed by Governor 
Trumbull. You are acting under a legitimate and acknowledged authority. He 
is responsible for the abuse which he has made of that authority. That which is 
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high crime in him is but an error in you; it was your duty to obey him, your 


legitimate superior. 


While rather amusing, this shows the British view regarding ‘Trumbull’s 
father, governor under the king, who retained his post while changing his 
allegiance. 

We often forget the great danger that all patriots ran in case the struggle 
should fail, as it several times came very near doing. When Hancock visited 
Washington’s early headquarters, and inquired of Thomas Mifflin, the first 
aide de camp, who the other aide was and learned it was Governor 'Trum- 
bull’s son, he remarked, “That family is well provided for.” Mifflin reported 
it to Trumbull, feeling that Hancock ought to be called to account for the 
slur. “No, he is right,” said young Trumbull, “My father and his three sons 
are doubtless well provided for; we are secure of four halters if we do not 
succeed.” 

Trumbull’s commission confirming his appointment as adjutant general 
and colonel never was sent him by Congress until many months later, and 
then it was dated September 12, whereas he had been serving in that rank 
since June. Being very young and of a sensitive and proud disposition, 
Trumbull sent the commission back the day it arrived, with a letter of resig- 
nation. 

Returning to Lebanon for a short time, Trumbull then went to Boston, 
where he hired the studio which had been built by Smibert, and found in it 
several copies made by Smibert in Europe of old masters, van Dyck, Niccolo 
Poussin, and Raphael. Here Trumbull practiced to improve himself in 
painting. 

In 1778 a body of American troops under General Sullivan planned to 
retake Rhode Island, and Trumbull offered himself as volunteer aide de camp 
and was accepted. A part of the American land forces were in danger of 
being cut off by German troops, and Trumbull was sent to order them back. 
He gives this account: 


Nothing can be more trying to the nerves than to advance thus deliberately 
and alone into danger. At first I saw a round shot or two drop near me and pass 
bounding on. Presently I met poor Col. Tousard, who had just lost one arm, 
blown off by the discharge of a field piece for the possession of which there was 
an ardent struggle. Soon after, I saw Capt. Walker, who had received a musket 
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ball through his body, mounted behind a person on horseback. He bid me a 
melancholy farewell, and died before night. Next, grape shot began to sprinkle 
around me, and soon after musket balls fell in my path like hailstones. 


The unsuccessful expedition to retake Rhode Island having ended, Trum- 
bull returned to civil life. His varied career in the army, of which only the 
principal incidents are given above, and which took him from New York 
City to the northern border and west to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, gave him 
a wide knowledge of the spirit and scenes of the war, which served him well 
later when painting his famous historical series now at Yale University, and 
brought him into close contact with a large number of its leaders, whose 
portraits which he subsequently painted are also in the Yale collection. He 
now determined to obtain the best possible training in painting. 

At the age of twenty-four, in 1780, he sailed for France, where he met 
Benjamin Franklin, obtained from him a letter to West, and continued on 
to London. West received him pleasantly, and started him on his studies 
with another young American painter who was studying with West, Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Soon thereafter, in spite of the fact that he had asked the British Gov- 
ernment’s permission to come to England before leaving America and been 
told that as long as he behaved peaceably no objection would be made, Trum- 
bull was arrested on suspicion, with no justice whatever, of being an Ameri- 
can spy, and put in jail for seven months. Meanwhile West interceded for 
him with the king, got Edmund Burke to visit him and take up his case, and 
eventually obtained his release with the condition that he leave the country. 
Trumbull was obliged to give a bond of £100, and West and Copley gave 
additional bonds as surety. On his return home Trumbull temporarily 
assisted his brother in the business of army supply contracting. 

When the war shortly ended he refused his father’s renewed proposal that 
he become a lawyer, and in 1784 returned to England. Unable to dissuade 
his son from art Governor Trumbull gave him his affectionate good wishes 
and letters to John Adams and Henry Laurens who were then abroad, and 
to Baron van der Capellan tot den poll, of Zwolle, Holland, David Hartley, 
Edmund Burke, and other prominent Europeans with whom he was ac- 
quainted by correspondence. Trumbull resumed: his study under West, 
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working hard. His manuscript’ notebook “List of Pictures done in London 


1784” includes thirty-three subjects, among them: 


10. A Holy Family, copied for Mr. West from a copy of Correggio, original 
and copy both bad. 

11. A small head of the King, copied for Mr. West. 

14. Head of James Dyer, Mr. West’s servant. 


After about a year of additional study Trumbull began the execution of 
a series he had long had in mind, of the scenes of the Revolutionary War, 
the first beng “The Battle of Bunker’s Hill.” One evening when Reynolds 
came to dine at West’s with some other artists, West received his guests in 
his studio, where this painting was on an easel. “Why, West, what have you 
got there?” asked Reynolds. “This is better colored than your works gen- 
erally are.” “Sir Joshua,” replied West, “you mistake—that is not mine; it 
is the work of this young gentleman, Mr. Trumbull.” Trumbull was pleased, 
because he had at the beginning of his period of study painted a portrait of 
Colonel Wadsworth and his son and had shown it to Reynolds, who had hurt 
his feelings by saying in a sharp tone, “That is bad, sir, very bad; it is not 
cloth—it is tin, bent tin.” 

Jefferson invited Trumbull to visit Paris, where his paintings were much 
admired. A second visit followed later with additional encouragement. In 
1786 Jefferson wrote Franklin that Trumbull had arrived in Paris. On the 
same day he wrote to Colonel Humphreys, 


Your friend Mr. Trumbull is here at present. He brought his Bunker’s Hill 
and Death of Montgomery to have them engraved here [which was not done]. 
He was yesterday to see the King’s collection at Versailles, and confesses it sur- 
passes everything of which he even had an idea. I persuaded him to stay and 
study here and then proceed to Rome. 


After traveling in near-by countries Trumbull returned in the autumn to 
London. At this time West gave him full instruction as to the issuance of 
engravings of his pictures, one of the large sources of income for the his- 
torical painter, and introduced to him Antonio di Poggi, a young Italian 
artist in London who had recently commenced the business of publishing 
prints. They obtained two of the best engravers, one in Stuttgart, Germany, 


* In the Yale University Library. 
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and one in London, and Trumbull arranged for the publication of his first 
prints, those of “The Battle of Bunker’s Hill” and “The Death of Mont- 
gomery in the Attack on Quebec.” 

This period thus saw the beginning of the great work of Trumbull’s life, 
memorializing the Revolutionary War on canvas. One can form no idea of 
Trumbull as a painter without seeing the originals of this series, now for- 
tunately preserved in Yale University in perfect condition. Painted at the 
height of Trumbull’s powers, this finest and most important historical series 
which America possesses consists of nine paintings (one unfinished) of eight 
subjects out of the twelve selected and planned in London when Trumbull 
talked over the project with John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, and with 
the latter in Paris. 

Two of the eight were not painted until many years later, and rank with 
the enlargements in the Capitol as the inferior work of Trumbull’s declining 
years. Six, however (and the unfinished composition), all begun in 1786-87 
in West’s studio in London, are the finest work of Trumbull, except his sepa- 
rate miniature oil portraits of the same period, and of inestimable value as 
live historical records made shortly after the events. 

Trumbull exercised the most untiring care in the accuracy of every de- 
tail. After making many sketches of each chosen event he painted the com- 
position, leaving appropriate space for the heads of the personages, which 
were all planned to be actual portraits from life. For “The Declaration of 
Independence,” for instance, he painted the general composition in West’s 
studio, painted in the head of John Adams from life in London just before 
the minister returned to America, and painted in the portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson from sittings which the latter gave him at his house in Paris. There 
also he painted in from life the portraits of La Fayette and the other French 
officers included in the “Surrender of Lord Cornwallis.” 

The details of the terrain were also in some cases left to be verified on the 
spot. Among Trumbull portraits, sketches, and studies sold in 1896 by Ben- 
jamin Silliman, the son of Trumbull’s intimate friend, was for instance a 
sepia drawing marked, “Saratoga, scene from the rising ground nigh the 
church, on which was General Gates’s marquee, Sep. 28, 1791, J. Trumbull” 
done for the “Surrender of General Burgoyne’; and sketches of various 
details and one marked, “The college and village of Princeton as seen from 
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the field on which the battle was fought on 2" Jan, 1777. Drawn on the spot 
by J. Trumbull, Dec. 10, 1790,” done as an aid to the background of the 
“Death of General Mercer at the Battle of Princeton”; and many other 
similar sketches. 

It was to paint these scenes, and especially the persons from life, that 
Trumbull in 1789 returned to America. His arrival was well timed because 
in December, 1789, the First Congress of the United States of America was 
to assemble in New York, and there he found many of those persons whom 
he needed, particularly for “The Declaration of Independence,” and from 
life painted their portraits into his original painting. Those whom he failed 
to find there he hunted elsewhere, and much of his time for the next six years 
was spend traveling about the East from New Hampshire to South Caro- 
lina painting from life his inimitable small oil portraits to be copied into 
his historical compositions of this series; and he is even said to have carried 
the original canvases with him on some of these trips and to have painted 
directly on them more portraits from life. When the personage was dead he 
was usually able to get hold of a portrait from life by some other artist to 
copy for the picture, aided in some cases by his memory as a personal friend 
or acquaintance of the subject. 

Trumbull’s other first thought on returning to America was to promote 
the sale by subscription of the engravings arranged to be published of his 
first two paintings of the series, and he was at first successful. This was due 
to his personal standing and his persistent work. The first list of subscribers, 
headed by Washington and other notables, is more of a tribute to Trumbull 
the man than to the prints themselves, although they were well executed. 

He also published another engraving, of a painting which he had done in 
London, the “Sortie of Gibraltar.” There has been preserved a receipt dated 
1789 for a subscription for one of these prints, showing the advance pay- 
ment of one and a half guineas, which was half the subscription price, signed 
by William Sharp, the noted engraver, and by Trumbull himself. 

Washington took the most unusual step of helping to arrange the sale of 
Trumbull’s prints abroad, writing to La Fayette to ask his support. He con- 
cluded, “To you, my dear sir, who know Mr. Trumbull as a man and as an 
artist, it would perhaps have been hardly necessary to say so much as I have 
done on this occasion; but I could not in justice say less of him, when I be- 
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lieve that in his profession he will do much honor to the liberal art of paint- 
ing, as well as to this his native country.” 

Neither the project of a comprehensive series of historical paintings nor 
the publication of prints received the desired degree of encouragement; and 
Trumbull resumed the painting of portraits. Among those done at this 
period were those in the City Hall, New York, of Washington, painted in 
July, 1790, and of General Clinton, executed also in New York for the city, 
in June, 1791. 
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Receipt for subscription to print of Trumbull’s painting of a British victory, 
the subject chosen as a diplomatic antidote to Bunker Hill. 


When nearly forty Trumbull was made secretary to John Jay in London, 
and appointed as one of the commissioners to settle under the treaty war 
claims regarding damage to American commerce by British war vessels. Dur- 
ing this time he ceased to paint. An interesting record of this period and his 
friendship for West is a cash account memorandum of “expences” for chaise 
and pair, postboy, and turnpike tolls, on trips which they took together to 
Teddington. 

Colonel Trumbull, as he was generally called during the latter half of his 
life, enjoyed a widely known public character even when not occupying any 
official position, and his dignified bearing and conduct gained universal and 
merited respect. It is pleasant to learn, when examining the intimate side of 
his nature, that any seeming austerity was tempered with warm personal af- 
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fection, and in particular that he was never indifferent to the charms of the 
fair sex. He had however never married. During his service of some five years 
in London he married an English girl, Sarah Hawley, sixteen years his 
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T'rumbull’s account of mutual expenses with West. 


junior, and brought her back to the United States. They were not vouch- 
safed any children. 


In 1804, the diplomatic mission ended, Trumbull returned to America, 
and after visits in Boston and to his numerous relatives in Connecticut, took 
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a furnished house in New York, and painted portraits. He was commissioned 
by the city government to paint portraits of Jay, and of Hamilton from the 
bust of Cerracchi. Trumbull had earlier painted an oil miniature of Cer- 
racchi, now at Yale. “At this period,” he writes, “were painted two portraits 
now at New Hayen . . . of President Dwight and Stephen van Rennsselaer.” 

After four years he went back to London, where, in spite of West’s help 
he did not succeed very well in establishing himself as a portrait painter, and 
decided to return, although he was delayed in so doing at the last minute by 
the outbreak of the War of 1812, and was obliged to wait until its close. 

Trumbull then returned to live in New York. The pro ject of a great his- 
torical series in large size, to be financed by the Republic, had almost been 
abandoned, when increased interest in the history of the obtaining of inde- 
pendence, and the rebuilding of the Capitol burned by the British, caused 
his friends to take up the matter anew. Going to Washington, Trumbull ob- 
tained a commission to paint historical pictures for four of the eight panels 
of the rotunda in the new Capitol. He proposed that they be six by nine feet, 
making the figures half life size, but was overruled by President Madison 
who insisted on the canvases being twice as large. This unfortunate insistence 
on a scale so far removed from that in which Trumbull was accustomed to 
work is one of the reasons for the poor result. Trumbull painted the pictures 
in New York, and then went to Washington and installed them. He was paid 
$32,000, in five instalments. 

Trumbull was at that time about sixty-eight, and the money he received 
for the panels he used to pay his debts. He continued to paint whenever he 
could get commissions. A memorandum of portraits painted during ten 
weeks in 1828, when he was seventy-two, shows three heads without hands 
at $100 each and five heads with hands at $150 each, a total of $1,050, or as 
his summary notes, “100 dollars pr. week.” 

The Government had earlier refused to purchase the collection of minia- 
ture oil portraits of Revolutionary characters which Trumbull had painted 
from life, but a fortunate arrangement was made with Yale College to accept 
these and other paintings by Trumbull and pay him an annuity of $1,000 
while he lived. It was principally because Harvard was rich and Yale poor 
that the collection was offered to Yale, and the inducement was that the in- 
come from admission fees would yield an income over the cost, if not while 


the annuity was being paid then after it ceased. 
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In fact the anticipated income after Trumbull’s death was forever to be 
paid toward the assistance of poor scholars, thus adding a philanthropic 
purpose. Trumbull and the Yale officials did not foresee the plethora of pic- 
tures later to be shown to the public gratis, but they endowed Yale with a 
collection of great value and interest. The cost to the college was not great, 
as it was in part offset by receipts. These were for the first year $930; for the 
second year they were $847.50. 

The collection was at first housed separately; and Trumbull’s wife, and 
later himself, were buried beneath the building, now demolished, in a sepul- 
cher which he designed. Almost the only mention of his wife in Trumbull’s 
voluminous reminiscences is the beautiful tribute which he paid her when 
mentioning her death, which occurred in 1824 when she was fifty-one and her 
husband was sixty-seven. He seems to have been much attached to her; and 
he kept her portrait, veiled, over the head of his bed for the rest of his life. 

The remaining years were passed in New York, except for four years 
which Trumbull spent in New Haven with his friend Dr. Silliman from 
1837 to 1841, writing his autobiography. He did a great deal for the en- 
couragement of art, especially through the Academy of Fine Arts, of which 
he was president for many years. He should not be confused with a cousin, 
also John Trumbull, closely contemporary: 1750-1831, who was an author, 
his best known work being “M’Fingal, a Modern Epic Poem”; there is a 
miniature portrait of him at Yale, painted by John Trumbull the artist. 
Trumbull was the last survivor, dying November 10, 1843, of the group of 
early American painters considered in this book. 


TRUMBULL IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


Tue chief Trumbull collection is of course that in Yale University. It 
occupies a room in the new Gallery of Fine Arts, especially built for it, with 
a reproduction of the wainscoting and cornice designed by Trumbull for 
the Congregational Church at Lebanon. The tombs of Trumbull and his wife 
have been reincorporated in the new building. There are three types of 
Trumbull paintings here: the historical series, the portraits, and fifty-eight 
miniature oil portraits ; together with a number of allegorical and other can- 
vases painted at various times in his life, which are not all on view. 

Historical painting, when one comes to think of it, has suffered most from 
photography, photo-engraving, and moving pictures. Portrait and land- 
scape painting, figure, genre, and still-life have all recovered; but the net 
addition to the National Gallery in the field of historical painting, as the 
result of the American participation in a world war, is one canvas. This 
being our attitude of mind at the moment it is not easy to appreciate, with- 
out considerable thought, the enormous force for creating a national con- 
sciousness that Trumbull’s historical paintings of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Revolutionary War have been. 

The first two of the historical series were completed in West’s studio in 
London. For pure joy of color one would derive constant pleasure from ‘The 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill.—June 17, 1775” even if he had no knowledge of 
the subject. Looked at more closely it gives one a sense of rush and action. 
One of the characters represented is Major General Joseph Warren, the 
patriotic Boston doctor who was a leader in organizing secret committees, 
and rushing to the scene to help in any way he could was killed during this 
battle, although not as yet serving with troops. This picture is 25 by 34 
inches, and “The Death of General Montgomery” and the unfinished “Battle 
of Princeton” are 25 by 36 inches; these are the first three painted. The other 
six are 20 by 30 inches. 

“The Death of General Montgomery, in the Attack on Quebee.—Decem- 
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ber 31, 1775” in the Yale collection is a perfect example of the use and pur- 
pose of historical painting at the time. It is a dramatic performance first of 
all, with the interest focused in the center of the stage, aided by arms at the 
left gesturing toward the center, and by bright illumination of that spot. 
This convention Trumbull learned from West, and had illustrated for him 
in West’s “Death of Wolfe.” Pictures like this were the tabloid and cinema 
of early America, and of England in the same period. 

The next picture has the most action of the series. The subject is one which 
La Fayette wrote Trumbull from France that he hoped he would include. 
Trumbull listed it in the original catalogue which he prepared for the col- 
lection as “No. 7—Battle of Princeton,—original composition (partly 
finished) of No. 23.” It is not a rough working sketch but an oil painting 
of this subject which the artist never finished. Had it been carried to comple- 
tion the composition would have been rather better than that of the final pic- 
ture, although the general plan is the same. The central figure, General 
Mercer, commander of the leading American division, having had his horse 
shot down under him, is attacked by two British grenadiers before he can get 
to his feet, and is about to be bayoneted. General Washington is in the middle 
background on horseback. 

This picture Trumbull’s catalogue stated, ‘is placed in the collection to 
explain to future artists the manner of proceeding with the work: they will 
see that the ground was white on which the work was first merely sketched,— 
then faintly stained with positive colors,—and finally, each head and figure 
carefully finished from nature.” 

The thorough study of Mr. John Hill Morgan embodied in his book, The 
Paintings of John Trumbull at Yale University, recently published by the 
Yale University Press, points out that the painting of this canvas is greatly 
superior to that of the finished picture which Trumbull listed as “No. 283— 
Death of General Mercer at the Battle of Princeton.—January 3, 1777.” 
and that the reason is that the finished picture was painted many years later, 
when T'rumbull’s abilities had declined. 

The following picture has sunk into the early consciousness of almost 
every American through illustrations in school books and engravings on 
school walls ; it has been reproduced millions of times on calendars, in maga- 


zines and Sunday newspapers—“Declaration of Independence.—July 4, 
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1776.” It is dramatic only in its significance. It gives one a just comprehen- 
sion of the essence of what really happened, of how a few colonial planters, 
traders, and other delegates of their scattered small communities agreed to 
risk their profits, their families’ security, and their individual necks, in the 
hope that the final result would better their country. The scene is quiet. The 
delegates are sitting, or standing up to see better, while the committee of 
five, at the speaker’s table, make their report. 

Trumbull consulted with Jefferson, who drew a rough plan of the room 
and position of the figures. Below this Trumbull made a small pencil sketch 
of the general composition. This rare paper has recently turned up and 
been presented to Yale. Mr. Morgan states, in his book just referred to, 
“The portraits were painted directly into the canvas from life between 1789 
and 1794.” He also quotes Trumbull’s letter to Jefferson: 


You recollect the composition which you kindly assisted me to sketch at 
Chaillot [at Jefferson’s house in the Grille de Chaillot, Paris, in 1786]... . 
The picture will contain Portraits of at least Forty seven members :—for the 
faithful resemblance of at least Thirty six, I am responsible, as they were done 
by myself from the Life, being all who survived in the year 1791. Of the remain- 
der, nine are from pictures done by others. One Gen’! Whipple of New Hamp- 
shire is from memory; and one Mr. Benj. Harrison of Virginia is from descrip- 
tion aided by memory. 


A forty-eighth statesman was sandwiched in later, and does not appear in 
the enlargement at Washington. This painting and the rest of the series were 
made somewhat smaller than the first three in order to be the exact size of 
the copper plates on which they were intended to be engraved. 

The scene of “Capture of the Hessians at Trenton.—December 26, 1776.” 
is that just after the battle, and General Washington, the central figure, 
walking his horse across the field and inspecting the German prisoners, comes 
upon their commander Colonel Rahl wounded, and orders his men to look 
after him. It is realistic in its unorganized litter. The Hessian deserters dur- 
ing this battle, crossed with runaway negro slaves, are now the “J ackies”’ of 
the Ramapo Mountains, near Tuxedo and Suffern, N. Y., the strange group 
without schooling or laws, speaking English of Revolutionary times, hiding 
away in their hill region and only coming in contact with civilization once 


or twice a year when they emerge to sell baskets. 
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Of the “Surrender of Lord Cornwallis.—Oct. 19, 1781,” Trumbull in 
his reminiscences states that he made several sketches in London, and that 


the scene was altogether one of utter formality—the ground was level—military 
etiquette was to be scrupulously observed, and yet the portraits of the principal 
officers of three proud nations must be preserved, without intercepting the gen- 
eral regularity of the scene. I drew it over and over again, and at last, having 
resolved upon the present arrangement I prepared the small picture to receive 


the portraits. 


The central figure is General Lincoln, appointed by Washington to re- 
ceive the surrender, on one of the best horses Trumbull ever drew, and beside 
him on foot, although not named in the key published in 1859, probably 
General O’Hara, who represented Cornwallis. General Washington is at the 
right, and behind him a line of generals and others, including his secretary, 
Colonel Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., the artist’s brother. In this and the last 
painting Washington was painted in from life in New York in 1790. 

The excellence of this series as painting should be judged by the early 
canvases so far mentioned which were begun in West’s studio in London and 
finished soon thereafter in America, omitting the finished “Death of General 
Mercer at the Battle of Princeton.” The latter, and the two which follow 
below, were painted much later and are distinctly inferior. A sharp line must 
be drawn between the early six and the later three. 


Mr. Morgan says of the “Surrender of General Burgoyne.—October 16, 
Vive 


It is probable that Trumbull painted this picture between 1816 and 1824 
after he had been commissioned by Congress to decorate the Rotunda of the 
Capitol with this scene. He used his early sketches and miniatures as the base, 
but the finished canvas entirely lacks the spirit of his early compositions planned 
and executed while in West’s studio, and it is only necessary to compare the 
heads of General Morgan and Captain Seymour, as they appear in the finished 
painting, with the original miniatures owned by Yale from which they were 
adapted, to realize the deterioration in Trumbull’s art. 


Nine of the twenty-seven figures are evidently from miniature oil portraits 
in the Yale collection. The effect is a group of portraits in a landscape. The 
faces wear set expressions having nothing to do with such action as they may 
be taking. 


Courtesy of Yale Dibberstty 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
BY TRUMBULL 


Trumbull’s best large portrait of Washington. 
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The last of the series Trumbull’s catalogue listed as “Resignation of Gen- 
eral Washington.—December 23, 1783, Washington, 1827.” Mr. Morgan 
states, “it is probable that it was painted after 1816 and certainly before 
1824, as on December 24th of that year he received payment from the Goy- 
ernment for the enlargement thereof now in the Capitol.” It seems to the 
author not impossible that the enlargement in the Capitol was painted from 
a sketch, or from this canvas in an incomplete state, and that this canvas 
was thereafter finished in the year given, 1827. The room in the State House 
at Annapolis where the event took place still exists, and is faithfully drawn, 
but otherwise the painting is distinctly inferior to the main body of the 
series. Part of the characters are actual portraits and others are ideal figures 
with Greek profiles, a foible which West retained when he led in discarding 
the custom of copying classical styles in dress. 

There follow in the Yale collection a number of large oil portraits. In this 
field Trumbull’s quality varies; the best specimens are very creditable. The 
portraits lead off with a tall “Gen. Washington,” full-length, standing in 
front of a life-size prancing rocking-horse, or what appears to be one rather 
than a live animal, which is held by an orderly. The portrait was painted 
from life in Philadelphia in 1792 for the city of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and was intended to represent Washington as several years younger, when 
in command of the army. Trumbull says in his catalogue, “the citizens of 
Charleston being desirous of seeing him rather in his civil character, such as 
they had recently seen him in his visit to that city, another picture was, with 
the kind consent of the president, begun and finished, which now hangs in 
some public building in Charleston; this was also finished, and with his ap- 
proval, remained in the hands of the artist.” Trumbull considered this his 
best portrait of Washington, “and the best, in my estimation, which exists, 
in his heroic military character.” 

This portrait is in uniform. There is also a bust portrait of Washington, 
in dark civilian clothes, as in Stuart’s Vaughan Washington, painted from 
life in Philadelphia in 1793. 

“George Temple Nugent Grenville, Marquis of Buckingham” in a cape- 
like robe and hose and breeches presents a round little snub-nose face of a 
type seldom seen in Trumbull’s portraits. From its resemblance to his “Duke 
of Wellington” at Hartford, which we know was copied after Lawrence, it 
seems not unlikely that this also was a copy. The half-length portrait of 


TRUMBULL 


Courtesy of Fae Takveraity 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS 
BY TRUMBULL 


Painted in oil. One of the frames of five portraits each. In the original Trumbull 
collection in the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University. 


“Dr. Lemuel Hopkins” has staring eyes exactly as in the miniature oil por- 
trait by Trumbull of the same subject; the doctor was a member with Trum- 
bull of the coterie called the Hartford wits. *’Timothy Dwight” is a portrait 
in which the hands take inane poses, one pointing to a paper on the table and 
the other feebly extended. Dwight was president of Yale, and the portrait 
was commissioned by subscription. Trumbull wrote to Dwight in 1817, “Will 
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you be so good as to endeavor that the young gentlemen who ordered it ob- 
serve that punctuality which they should in the payment—the price agreed 
for was $250.” 

The miniature portraits in oil are the least known and best work Trumbull 
ever did. There is first the delicacy of the detail. Further these tiny surfaces 
convey somehow more than the large portraits. There is more expression in 
the features. Close observation shows this to be due in part to a detail per- 
haps more accidental than intentional. A heavy median line separates the 
lips in most examples, which gives the impression of the mouth being about 
to open in speech. This small point adds tremendously to their live appear- 
ance, but by no means accounts for their general excellence. 

The prettiest women’s miniature portraits are those of “Julia Seymour, 
1791,” and of the artist’s sister, “Faith Trumbull, 1792”; and the most in- 
teresting characterization is that of “Harriet Chew, 1793.” There is no 
record that Trumbull ever painted these miniature oil portraits for the sit- 
ters at their order, or for any purpose except to serve as working sketches 
for characters to be included in projected paintings of his historical series. 
The “Resignation of General Washington” has women spectators, and pos- 
sibly other paintings were planned to have women characters but the sub- 
jects were never executed. These small paintings are not, however, sketches, 
as they are very completely finished. The fact that they were not done as com- 
missions tends to be proved by the circumstance that they are very rarely 
found in private hands. Indeed, when an example is “discovered” it usually 
proves to be renewed evidence of the painstaking industry of the forgers 
whom we have always with us. 

These miniature oils include several of Indian chiefs, which are important 
as among the very limited number of early portraits of Indians. Other good 
examples of masculine subjects are “Maj. Haskell”; “William Temple 
Franklin”; and painted in Philadelphia in 1792 “Hon. Fisher Ames,” 
“Judge Egbert Benson,” and “Hon. John Brown,” member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and senator, each a strikingly individual portrayal. An- 
other is “Hon. John Brooks,” painted in Boston in 1790, the subject a 
physician who served in command of troops in the Revolutionary War and 
became a major general, and subsequently governor of Massachusetts. Most 
are wonderfully life-like portraits. 
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The high esteem in which Trumbull and his work were held by noted 
people of the time is reflected in a letter of the Marquis de La Fayette, writ- 
ten from exile in Holland in 1799 to Trumbull in London, saying in part, 
“What news have you of your family and all friends in that dear and blessed 
country? . . . Wherever my definite home is fixed your works shall be the 
first, or according to circumstances, the only ornament of my dwelling. 
Adieu, my dear sir. I am, with all my heart, your sincere friend, La Fayette.” 

In the present age Trumbull is rated very highly by French critics, on 
account of his miniature oil portraits. They find them unusual and original 
among miniatures, although other miniatures in oil exist and many artists 
made small oil portraits. Trumbull’s serious purpose, in creating these life 
studies as important units of a momentous plan, brought out the maximum 
effort of which he was capable, and produced the best results which he 
achieved. Yale University is most fortunate to possess the majority of his 
output. 

Charleston, South Carolina, has in the City Hall Council Chamber the 
full-length portrait of Washington mentioned above, standing in front of 
his horse. This second effort answered the desire of the agent of the city who 
commissioned it in New York to obtain a portrait which should be a likeness 
of Washington as he then was. Features of Charleston are included in the 
background, with tropical vegetation. The picture is appraised at $100,000. 
It is not possible to tell at a glance how much it owes to its restoration, done 
some time ago in Boston, and again in 1911 in Baltimore. It has lost detail 
as the result of these efforts and the passage of time. The face, purposely 
older, differs from that in the Yale portrait just described and that in New 
York City Hall to be mentioned later. 

There are two sets of inferior enlarged replicas of some of the scenes in 
Trumbull’s historical series, which compare very unfavorably with the 
originals at Yale. One of these is in the rotunda of the United States Capitol 
at Washington, D. C., enlarged by Trumbull from the small size of approxi- 
mately twenty by thirty inches to huge canvases twelve by sixteen feet. They 
were done more than thirty years later, and Trumbull’s painting—he was 
over sixty at the time—had declined greatly, and he had no talent and no 
practice in working on the large scale of mural painting. In the order of 
their completion the subjects are: “Declaration of Independence,” “Sur- 
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render of Lord Cornwallis,” “Surrender of General Burgoyne,” and “Resig- 
nation of General Washington.” 

Contemporaries who were delighted with the originals and eagerly awaited 
a noble result in the Capitol were bitterly disappointed ; these enlargements 
remaining there all this time have done Trumbull’s reputation more harm 
than good. It is regrettable that the thousands from all over the country 
who view them, because of their location in the national capital, cannot see 
the originals, and have so poor a substitute before them. Since this cannot 
be helped, however, and since the taste of the people in art is not usually 
keenly discriminating, it must be admitted that even these poor copies have 
served a real and valuable purpose of historical education and patriotic 
inspiration. 

These mural canvases have received numerous attentions at many hands. 
In 1824, four years after they were installed, they already showed deteriora- 
tion because of the dampness, and Trumbull was permitted to take them 
down, dry and clean them, and cover the backs of the canvases with a mixture 
of turpentine and melted beeswax, applied hot and rubbed in with hot irons. 
A moron souvenir hunter had cut out the right foot of General Morgan in 
the “Surrender of General Burgoyne,” and this was repaired. 

The two miniature oil portraits by Trumbull of greatest interest are in 
the United States National Museum in Washington, in the historical sec- 
tion which contains many relics of the Revolutionary War period. They are 
portraits from life of “George Washington” and “Martha Washington,” 
the first of which may have served as the basis for Trumbull’s portrait of 
Washington in the original painting of the “Resignation of General Wash- 
ington.” 

In the Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore there is a portrait by 
Trumbull of “General Horatio Gates.” It is more particularly Trumbull’s 
pencil drawing of this general which has been extremely widely engraved 
and reproduced. 

One of the rare miniature oils is “Major William Jackson” in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania collection in the Society’s building, in Phila- 
delphia. 

In the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, the portrait 
of “David Rittenhouse” is a full-sized half-length of the astronomer and in- 
strument-maker in later life. One recognizes the dark eyes and long nose from 
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the Earl portrait, but the lips are here full whereas the Earl portrait in its 
present condition shows the mouth more nearly as a line. There is also a por- 
trait by Trumbull of “Gideon Tomlinson.” 

Princeton University, Princeton, New J ersey, owns the working sketch 
for the “Battle of Princeton” as seen at Yale. 

Trumbull is represented in the Art Institute of Chicago by one portrait, 
“William Brown,” a merchant of Norwich, Connecticut. If not so identified 
it might almost be taken for Hamilton, so similar are the Trumbull traits in 
both. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has several important Trumbulls, in- 
cluding the large original painting of the “Sortie of Gibraltar,” which be- 
longs to the Boston Athenaeum and has been in the Museum since 1876. 
There are two or three replicas by Trumbull elsewhere, one of which, rather 
small, was made for the engraver to work from. One, 3514 by 54 inches, is 
owned by Mr. Herbert Lee Pratt. The existence of two versions of certain 
pictures by Trumbull is explained by the principle regarding which he wrote 
the following, speaking in this instance of the “Sortie of Gibraltar”: 


I soon discovered, however, that I had committed a great error, in dressing 
my principal figure in white and scarlet, supposing that to have been the uni- 
form of the Spanish artillery. I therefore, in conformity with the advice which 
Mr. West had always given me, instead of attempting alterations, determined 
upon painting a second study. 


A classical subject in the Museum of Fine Arts, also loaned by the Athe- 
naeum, is “Priam Receiving the Body of Hector.” This is a field in which 
both Trumbull and Copley were led by West. The painting shows Priam, 
Hecuba, Andromache, and others receiving in the portico of the palace the 
body of Hector, who had been killed in a valiant battle against uneven odds. 
It was painted in the size of Trumbull’s earlier historical pictures, two by 
three feet. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has a replica of the later “Portrait of Alex- 
ander Hamilton” in black, with rather sharp features; and the “Portrait of 
Mr. Stephen Minot” and a portrait of Mrs. Stephen Minot, both gifts of 
Susan I. Minot in 1879. There is a drawing, “Portrait of Washington,” 
signed: Jn. Trumbull, and marked on the back, “This drawing was presented 
by John Trumbull to Thomas Fairfax of Exeter, 1794, London.” It is a 
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bust portrait, in uniform, bareheaded with powdered hair, lightly sketched 
in blue, red, and green crayon. The eyes are not very typical Trumbull eyes. 

In the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, is Trumbull’s excellent 
portrait of his intimate friend, “Hon. Christopher Gore.” He was a clever 
politician, and when the claims commission in London of which he was a 
member with Trumbull was terminated and they both found themselves 
members of the political party no longer in power he went on, nevertheless, 
to further offices, whereas T'rumbull was out. 

In Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University has a replica Trumbull bust 
portrait of Washington in the dark civilian costume with white stock and 
frill. There is also one of the finest large portraits which Trumbull ever 
painted, that of “John Adams.” The eyes are not conventionalized in the 
manner so frequent with Trumbull; on the contrary they are distinctly in- 
dividual, and one feels that the drawing and likeness are exact. The face is 
turned more than halfway to the spectator’s right, and looks in the same 
direction; this is also rather unusual with Trumbull. The powdered hair is 
splendidly painted. The costume, excellently done, is a greenish gray coat 
with high turned-down collar open, showing a white stock and ruff. 

In the Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts, is a portrait by Trumbull 
of the earlier type, of “Alexander Hamilton,” in a light coat. It is probably 
a replica bust from the full-length Hamilton in the Chamber of Commerce in 
New York done from life. 

The Wadsworth Atheneum and Morgan Memorial, Hartford, has a hand- 
some portrait of the “Duke of Wellington,” and one is at first unable to 
understand why it looks so different from Trumbull’s drawing, until the 
fact is noticed that it is a copy by Trumbull of a painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, beside whom Trumbull used to draw in the evening at the Royal 
Academy, after working in West’s studio all day. There is a “Portrait of an 
Artist” by Trumbull, which may be Trumbull himself. 

In the Wadsworth Atheneum is also the second set of enlarged replicas 
from the historical series, five of the subjects, six by nine feet, after the 
originals at Yale University. They were done by Trumbull when about 
eighty years old, when his artistic abilities had declined very greatly, and 
are scarcely recognizable as the work of the same painter who produced the 
originals. They were purchased directly from Trumbull not long before his 
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death; and like those in the Capitol they too have carried to additional num- 
bers of the generality of people, as only pictures can, the story of the found- 
ing of our country. 

There are Trumbull portraits in Hartford, one of the most humanly in- 
teresting of which is a very early double portrait, in the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, of the artist’s parents, Gov. Jonathan Trumbull in a skull- 
cap and robe, and seated near him his wife. While showing a lack of the 
knowledge of handling paint which Trumbull had later when a finished 
artist, the picture is quaint and was obviously done with most painstaking 
care. 'The fact that his father was willing to sit for the portrait the fairly 
long time no doubt required by the young artist, coupled with the affec- 
tionate letters to his son showing how eager he was to further his success 
abroad and yet how badly he missed him, prove that although Governor 
Trumbull disapproved of his son’s choice of a profession for sound practical 
reasons, he was never the unsympathetic, overbearing parent. 

In 1792 'Trumbull painted from life a full-length portrait of Hamilton 
for the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in New York City. 
The portrait was loaned to the Association of Fine Arts for safe-keeping, 
and over a long period was shown in exhibitions. It was saved from burning 
in the great fire of 1835, wrapped in canvas and put in the attic of a house 
in Wall Street, where it was forgotten for years until rediscovered and re- 
stored to the Chamber’s collection. The head is fine, and the rest is well 
painted, but the figure is disproportionately tall. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, is another Trumbull 
“Portrait of Alexander Hamilton,” one of his best, although painted not 
from life but from a sculptured bust by Cerracchi. The Museum purchased 
in 1922 half-length portraits by Trumbull of the seated figures of “Robert 
Murray,” and his wife, a pleasant lady in a brown silk dress and white cap. 
The Museum has also acquired in recent years a small rectangular portrait 
in oil 434, by 3 inches, of “Thomas Jefferson,” supposed to have been 
painted by Trumbull from life in Paris in 1787. 

A portrait formerly attributed to Sully but since ascribed to ‘Trumbull is 
that of “David Hosack, M.D.,” who studied at Columbia, Princeton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, London, and Edinburgh, all before 1794, and be- 
came a physician and professor of surgery and midwifery at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. He bought in 1801 for a botanical 
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garden, at an average price of $180 a lot, the land on the west side of Fifth 
Avenue between 51st and 58th Streets, later the site of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and now assessed at $22,511,000. The portrait is in the New York 
Hospital. 

Columbia University has a portrait of the “Rev. William Cochran, 
S.T.D.” of Trinity College, Dublin, professor of Greek and Latin in Co- 
lumbia, and headmaster of the Grammar School, presented to Columbia by 
Trumbull. One of the miniature oil portraits, made from life to be used in a 
historical composition later, is in the New-York Historical Society, New 
York; it is an oval 334 inches high, the portrait of “John Lawrence.” 

The portrait of “Robert Lenox” in the New York Public Library, Lenox, 
Astor, and Tilden Foundations, distinctly shows the influence of West. The 
portly form and ruddy face are well drawn. The method is clearly the filling 
in with color of a previously drawn outline. In fact, outlining the upper lip 
is seen a black line to which the red color of the lips was just carried, but 
without covering the line itself. The silky brown hair could hardly have been 
better painted. This is one of the comparatively few early American por- 
traits that show baldness, a distinct tonsure at the top shining through the 
surrounding locks. 

In the fine “Portrait of a Lady” in the same Library the lady is Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lenox. The figure is a sweet, calm, and dignified one, breathing some- 
thing of matronly poise combined with keen sensibilities. The beautiful hand 
at the right rests on the arm of a rather plain chair. The long sleeve may 
be, as here, plain and wrinkled, but it enhances the beauty of really fine 
hands as nothing else can. 

The Common Council of New York City in Trumbull’s time conscien- 
tiously filled the ruler’s réle of art patron. It not only commissioned por- 
traits of governors and non-official persons prominent for public service, 
but also visited art exhibitions in a body, and occasionally passed resolu- 
tions urging the citizens to take the “opportunity to improve their taste” by 
seeing certain pictures then available. 

Because of their commissions City Hall is a veritable museum of por- 
traits, with several representations of Trumbull. Some of the canvases so 
commissioned are in other city buildings. In City Hall is the full-length por- 
trait of Hamilton painted seven years later than the Chamber of Commerce 
canvas. Hamilton had recently died, and this portrait was naturally intended 
to be of an older man than he was when Trumbull earlier painted him 
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Courtesy of New York Public Library 


ROBERT LENOX 


West commended this as one of Trumbull’s best works. 


Courtesy of New York Public Library 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


MRS. ROBERT LENOX 
BY TRUMBULL 


Representing the height of Trumbull’s achievements in large portraits. 
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from life. The face is not that of the life portrait. The story is that Trum- 
bull painted this portrait in part from his life portrait, largely from memory 
as he saw much of Hamilton and is even said to have sat next to him at a 
banquet shortly before his death, and in part, at the request of the family, 
from the bust by Cerracchi. Trumbull only mentions briefly in his remi- 
niscences that he painted the portrait from the bust. Hamilton’s hand is 
gracefully extended in a gesture; he wears silk hose and dark tight breeches. 

The portrait of Morgan Lewis is in a militia uniform; the face is good and 
the figure and uniform are splendidly painted. Other full-length portraits 
in City Hall are of New York State governors, “Daniel D. Tompkins,” also 
vice-president of the United States, “John Jay,” “George Clinton,” 108 by 
72 inches, signed: J. Trumbull, 1791, showing him as a leading officer of 
the Revolutionary War, with a bit of the background devoted to a distant 
battle in progress. “This background is one of my favorite compositions,” 
wrote ‘Trumbull. The last two figures are too tall, especially that of Clinton, 
in relation to the small size of the head, a fault frequently found in Trum- 
bull. All these portraits have the same general type of eye; it is most marked 
in the Hamilton. “Richard Varick” is included among the bust and half- 
length portraits. 

It was inevitable that Trumbull should have painted Washington, be- 
cause of their friendship and the appreciation by both of the necessity of 
giving hostages to history, and he did so from life several times. City Hall 
has a life-size portrait of Washington in uniform, standing on a hill, beside 
his horse, through whose legs may be seen, according to Trumbull, ‘ta view 
of Broadway in ruins as it then was, the old fort at the termination. British 
ships leaving the shore with the last of the evacuating army, and Staten 
Island in the distance. Every part of the detail of the dress, horse furniture, 
etc., as well as the scenery, was accurately copied from the real objects.” 

This picture was painted from life in 1790 in New York. A large delega- 
tion of Creek Indians had arrived in the city, and Washington, who was 
then president, was curious to see the effect of the portrait on them. He had 
Trumbull put it in a good light facing the door, and after dining, in the 
same full uniform, with the principal chiefs, he took them to the painting- 
room and threw open the door. The Indians were amazed, and still more so 
when one of them cautiously put his hand on the portrait, and his other 
hand back of it, and found that his hands nearly met. 
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This incident related by Trumbull would seem to show that to the In- 
dians the portrait had resemblance. In the matter of likeness all portraits of 
Washington are usually judged by the closeness of their resemblance to the 
Stuart Athenaeum head. Most of the Trumbull portraits however were 
painted earlier. This one was done five years before Stuart’s, and in those 
five years Washington aged so much that his appearance was greatly altered. 
There is little doubt that his contemporaries of 1790 readily recognized this 
as the Washington whom they knew, and that each feature is reasonably as 
it was in Washington’s face. That it has the delicate exactitude of emphasis 
which is the secret of a striking likeness is impossible; there is too much un- 
mistakable Trumbull mannerism in the drawing, in the eyes and nose par- 
ticularly. 

As a painting it has many excellencies. It was done in Trumbull’s best 
period; and the color, somewhat subdued with time but not low in key, is 
wholly pleasing. The figure and the horse might be better. But before seizing 
upon faults of drawing as Trumbull’s, we should know whether they are 
the work of Trumbull or not. In 1804 Trumbull himself restored the pic- 
ture. We know from current observations that when an artist works over an 
old picture of his own after his original enthusiasm has long. grown cold— 
and this was about fourteen years later—the result is rarely an improvement. 
In 1858 there was a fire which injured some of these pictures; whether the 
portrait in question suffered is not known. In 1868 the Street Cleaning De- 
partment was authorized to take a hand, and repaired damage which had 
been done to this painting while hanging in the aldermanic chamber. No one 
knows what further repair may have been undertaken before or since that 
date, nor how much removal of original surface and repainting has in the 
aggregate been done. In other cases such work has changed shapes and out- 
lines, altered details, done away with or exaggerated modeling. One cannot 
give a complete history of each painting’s vicissitudes, and in the majority 
of cases it is not known; but it should be borne in mind that the fragmentary 
clinical record of this particular portrait is equaled or exceeded by that of 
very many if not most oil paintings. Hence one is both unfair and misled 
if he judges an artist’s ability by the appearance of altered paintings. It is 
wisest to estimate the painter’s talent by as many as possible of his paintings 
left untouched. Enough work by Trumbull remains in apparently its origi- 
nal state to rank him high as a painter. 


EDWARD GREENE MALBONE 


Epwarp GREENE Matzone, grandson of a Rhode Is- 
land merchant prince, was born an artist and in the main 
taught himself miniature painting in water color on 
wwory. His success constantly increased, along the coast 
from Boston to Savannah, his upright character and 
attractive personality opening to him the best society 
everywhere. 

Malbone is regarded as the leading miniature painter 
this country has produced, and the best, with one excep- 


tion, of his era, taking the world at large. 


Courtesy of Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
BY MALBONE 


One of Malbone’s few paintings in oil. 


EDWARD GREENE MALBONE 


ML arzonr's great-grandfather, Peter Malbone, was born in 1667 and 
died at Norfolk, Virginia. Near there in 1695 was born Malbone’s grand- 
father, Godfrey Malbone, who settled in Newport, Rhode Island, and be- 
came one of the wealthy shipowners and merchants of New England, en- 
gaged in the then eminently respectable slave and rum trade. One of his 
ten children, John Malbone, was the father of the artist, who was a natural 
son and was given by his mother the name of Edward Greene. 

There were five children of this alliance, all of whom were later legiti- 
matized by an act of the legislature of Rhode Island and thus legally en- 
dowed with their father’s name. This amende honorable was offered because 
of the high reputation of Malbone as an artist and the universal respect for 
his character. It was, however, more the completion of a neglected formality 
than the righting of a great wrong, as the father, mother, and children had 
for long years lived together like any other family except for the faint 
shadow of the omitted ceremony. Meanwhile, Malbone when setting out on 
his career had added his father’s last name to ‘Edward Greene,” apparently 
without parental objection. 

When after his death a biographer attempted to obtain facts about Mal- 
bone from his sister, although she readily told all that she knew she revealed 
complete lack of knowledge of some of the facts already known to others re- 
lating to his early efforts in art. 

The explanation is that like many young artists Malbone was a puzzle to 
his family. From childhood he was absorbed in drawing. He showed so little 
interest in school that his formal education was not carried very far. This 
was not due to lack of means or desire to educate him on the part of his 
parents, but simply to their inability to combat his indifference. 

He stayed about the local theater, and was allowed to help the scene 
painter, and eventually permitted to paint a scene. His one ambition was to 
become an artist, and his family, though far from pleased with this idea, 
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could do nothing against it, and largely let him alone, not unencouraged in 
that attitude by Malbone himself. As his sister later wrote, “He was now 
generally engaged in his own room, taking but little interest in what was 
passing around him, daily experience proving that his mind was wholly bent 
upon perfecting himself in the art of painting.” 

Malbone’s chief friendship was with young Washington Allston, who was 
attending school in Newport, and they encouraged each other in their efforts 
at painting and drawing. They both had also some instruction from a local 
artist named Samuel King. 

One portrait which Malbone at sixteen painted on paper was so univer- 
sally admired that even his father was impressed and decided that something 
must be done. He sent the picture to a French artist in Philadelphia, asking 
him to take young Malbone as an apprentice, but as the artist demanded a 
large fee for the instruction and several years of unpaid service from the 
apprentice, the father decided to hunt for an opportunity on better terms. 

Impatient of waiting, Malbone announced that he was going to visit 
Providence. He told his sister what he intended to do there, but mentioned 
it to no other member of the family. In Providence he at once set up as a 
painter of miniature portraits, and met with success. It was not until several 
weeks later, when he felt that the venture was turning out favorably, that he 
informed his father by means of the following letter, which is a true index 
to his sense of responsibility and seriousness of purpose. 


Honored Sire :— Providence, Oct. 11th, 1794 

Pardon me for leaving Newport so abruptly without informing you of my 
intention to stay at Providence, nor would I have you think me so bigoted to 
ingratitude as not to wish to repay with future services the many favours I have 
received from you, as I thought it highly necessary for me to do something I 
chuse this for my first attempt which is like to prove successful as I have hitherto 
been fortunate enough to give general satisfaction and have met with publick 
approbation. I hope I may never be guilty of an action that may merit your 
displeasure & sincerely wish that I may soon be able to render the family those 
services which cannot yet be expected; it shall be my fervent prayer that I may 
be qualified to sueceed you (in that respect) before you make your exit. 

I must conclude with making use of that name which I shall study never to 


dishonor. 
Your dutiful son, 


John Malbone, Esq. Edward G. Malbone. 
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It was a natural step from Providence to Boston, which offered lar ger 
opportunities for obtaining commissions. Havi ing begun chiefly in water 
color, Malbone kept to that medium, and Betiled down to miniature por- 
traits in water color on ivory, in which he so excelled that his work came to 
be in demand. He painted among miniatures of Boston people that of Mrs. 
Thomas Amory, now owned by Miss Helen Amory Ernst, and of Charles 
Harris and Richard D. Harris, owned by Mr. Herbert Lee Pratt. 

His refinement and amiability opened to him the pleasantest society wher- 
ever he lived as an artist, but he resisted the temptation to give up much time 
to pleasure, and regularly commenced painting early in the morning and 
continued for most of the day. He was so eager to make good use of all 
available time that he even tried to paint at night, condensing the light of 
several candles by means of lenses, not however with sufficient success to light 
up such fine work. 

Malbone next lived and painted for some time in New York, where we 
find him in 1797. There he painted among others the miniature of a New 
York girl, Eliza Fenno (Mrs. Gulian C. Verplanck), now owned by Miss 
Louisa Verplanck Richards, and her friend, Mathilda Hoffman, to whom 
Washington Irving was engaged when she died at the age of seventeen. 
Irving kept the miniature with a lock of her hair and her Bible and prayer 
book all his life; he never married. 

In 1798 Malbone went to Philadelphia, and his letters of introduction in- 
cluded one from the Hoffmans to Rebecca Gratz. He painted miniatures of 
her sister Rachel and herself, and many other Philadelphia people. 

Although the costumes of his time were often fantastically elaborate, Mal- 
bone kept to simple details and omitted unnecessary adornment of dress or 
hair, so that we think only of the person painted, and do not feel alienated 
by an obtrusively strange costume. 

After visiting several other places Malbone accompanied his friend, 
Washington Allston, to Charleston, South Carolina. It was a city of wealth 
and culture, and Malbone was well received and enjoyed its life. Although 
so young and so far from home, Malbone was at no time in the least dissi- 
pated, being a young man of fine character and exemplary habits and dis- 
position. 

Realizing that far as the study of the mechanical side of painting may be 
carried toward perfection, the greatness of the conception is due to the ar- 
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tist’s intellectual and personal background, Malbone made great efforts to 
improve the rather scant education he had acquired, and obtained a good 
knowledge of many things, including a fairly wide acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature. He often had a book read to him while he painted. 

Both he and Allston felt the need of further technical study, however, and 
in May, 1801, they sailed from Charleston for London, Malbone for a brief 
visit and Allston to remain for a longer period of study. West was much 
pleased with Malbone’s personality and impressed with his work, and gave 
him unlimited access to his studio at all times. He urged him to stay in Eng- 
land and paint, and when Malbone said that he felt he could hardly succeed 
among so many better qualified artists, West assured him that there was no 
one in England who could surpass him in his specialty of miniature painting. 

Since he would not settle permanently West helped him to see the great 
private art collections, and from these and the Royal Academy and other 
exhibitions and association with artists Malbone derived a great deal of 
pleasure and inspiration during a visit of several months. 

In December he returned to Charleston and resumed painting miniatures, 
making that city his headquarters and taking occasional trips to paint peo- 
ple in northern cities. He was busy and successful for the next few years, 
until 1806, when illness made him give up work. He went back to his home 
in Rhode Island, and spent the summer in restless idleness, trying to recoup 
his strength. 

In the autumn he took a trip to Jamaica, intending, on the advice of physi- 
cians, to spend the winter in that warmer climate. He failed to improve, and 
feeling lonely and reluctant to die in a foreign country, he set out for home. 
He reached the United States, landing in Savannah, but he never got home, 
as he became severely ill and was unable to go on. He lingered for a while in 
a dying condition, and passed away. 

Late in his brief life Malbone had taken up oil painting, and his portraits 
indicated that he would be highly successful in that medium. He had also 
done something in landscape, his sketches possessing marked pastoral 
charm. It was only the necessity of earning his living and the fact that Dor. 
traits were in demand and the sale of landscapes problematical which made 
him devote nearly all his time to the former. 

Of at least three self-portraits which exist, two are in oil, and are described 
in the following chapter. In the Hudson-Fulton Celebration exhibition held 
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in 1919 at the Metropolitan Museum in New York the collection of pictures 
included a miniature portrait of himself by Malbone, signed on the back: 
Edwd. G. Malbone, miniature painter, 1797, which is a charming achieye- 
ment in self-portraiture; it is the property of Mr. R. 'T. Haines Halsey. 

Malbone’s earnings were always shared with his mother and sisters even 
when scant. After his return from Europe they grew fairly large, and his 
easier circumstances enabled him to do some work of the other kinds which 
attracted him, for his own pleasure and improvement. He showed the cus- 
tomary Yankee ingenuity, but combined with a love of color as a delight, and 
an inborn ability to draw, as well as those delicate shades of keener per- 
ception which distinguish the artist of any sort from other people. 

He had friends in Savannah, where he died, and had painted portraits 
there; and his grave in the Colonial Cemetery is marked by this appreciative 


epitaph: 


Edward G. Malbone 
The Celebrated Painter 
His death deprived this Country of an ornament which 
ages may not replace and left a blank in the catalogue 
of American Genius which nothing has a tendency to supply 
May 7, 1807 
in the 29th year of his age 
Malbone is the best miniature painter produced by this country, and 
among those of the highest ability in all countries and periods, ranking with 
Cosway of England and Isabey of France. Agreeing with the epitaph one 
notes that after nearly a century and a quarter the blank has not yet been 
supplied, which is due not to lack of considerable talent, but to the very high 
pinnacle attained by this figure in early American art. 
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Tue best portrait of Malbone is one by himself in oil on canvas, bust 
length, 27 by 22 inches, in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
It is a splendid piece of painting, showing Malbone as a young and handsome 
man with intelligent expression. Charles Willson Peale, James Peale, Ful- 
ton, and others of the early American painters were also to greater or less 
extent miniaturists, but there is less trace of the very delicate, fine-scale 
technique developed by miniature painting to be found in their large por- 
traits than is the case with Malbone. 

In miniature Malbone’s masterpiece is not a portrait simply, but an alle- 
gorical painting, 7 by 6 inches, “The Hours,”’ now in the Providence Athe- 
naeum, of which it is regarded as the chief treasure. The Athenaeum also 
has a large sketch of Malbone by himself, the uncompleted beginning of an 
oil portrait, with the sketch of a landscape on the back of the canvas; and a 
miniature portrait of “Nicholas Power,” with Malbone’s bill for $23.33 for 
the latter. 

“The Hours,” preserved and displayed in a special frame within a lighted 
cabinet set in the wall, is painted in water color on ivory, mounted in a black 
enamel frame, on the back of which the artist wrote “Eunomia, Dice and 
Irene—the Past, the Present, and the Coming Hour.” 

The author was told by a descendant of one of the girls who posed for 
this picture how it came to be painted. Malbone was in love with Ellen Auch- 
muty Jones. Her parents did not altogether approve of the painter as a pos- 
sible son-in-law, and he found it difficult to see her as often and as long as he 
desired, which meant practically all the time. To make an assured succession 
of opportunities, and also because he thought her so beautiful, Malbone 
wished to paint her portrait. The parents would only consent on the condi- 
tion that her two cousins, her chums, should be with her as chaperons. 

The cousins were sympathetic and made their imposed presence as unob- 


trusive as possible; and in gratitude, and since they were also pretty, and 
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in order to occupy their time so that they would not be too bored, Malbone 
conceived the idea of this composition, suggested to a slight degree by an 
earlier classical picture which he had seen. In incorporating portraits of 
the other two girls he has done them justice but has obviously and appro- 
priately subordinated them to the central figure, that of the lovely girl who 
had touched his heart. One of the models is claimed as Elizabeth Bowen of 
Providence, a member of an old Rhode Island family and descended from 
Roger Williams ; Malbone painted her on two other occasions. These charm- 
ing legends suffer a bit from the fact that Malbone painted, or at least 
finished, ‘“The Hours” in London. 

The three figures are three-quarter length. The central character, the 
Present, is very beautiful; the Past at the left is pensive, reluctantly setting 
off toward the distance; the Future has a young, happy face, and 1s looking 
over the shoulder of the Present. 

There is a strong feeling of motion about all the figures, the Present bemg 
caught during scarcely a second’s pause, and the Future eagerly and cer- 
tainly crowding to the front. It gives one an uneasy and sudden reminder 
that time is gone almost before it is here. The wooden figures of so many 
allegorical groups so fail to convey any idea whatever, that it is delightful 
to find the allegorical meaning clear, especially when enhanced by charm 
and wonderful color. 

Further treasures preserved in Providence, the city of Malbone’s début 
in art, are three miniatures in the Rhode Island School of Design, bequeathed 
by Mrs. H. B. Russell. Of the “Portrait of a Young Girl” the School’s 
bulletin of October, 1914, says, “Unfortunately the School of Design is as 
yet unadvised of the identity of the lady, the only clew being the initials 
‘L. P. S.’ which are engraved on the back.” It is a pretty face, but one of 
perfectly marked individuality. The technique is remarkable, from the 
features down to a tiny bejeweled earring. The other two miniature por- 
traits are of the same excellence in portrayal of character and of minute 
material objects: “Mrs. Allen (Ann Crawford) ,” and her daughter, “Lydia 
Allen (Mrs. Sullivan Dorr),” a girl in whom Malbone was much interested. 

In the Russell room of the Colonial House there is a large oil painting by 
Malbone of the last subject, which is exactly like this miniature in composi- 
tion and color. Indeed the scheme is better suited to the larger size. The lady 
seated, against a panel which may be the side of a window or door, holds in 
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her lap a letter in which the microscopic writing of the miniature can be read 
as commencing “Dear Lydia.” The left backer ound is a landscape of lake, 
wood, and hill. 

The Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts, has a miniature by Malbone 
of “Elisha Story, M.D.,” who lived from 1743 to 1805. 

Five miniature por eae are in the Worcester Art Museum, four ayer ag- 
ing about 25% by 2 inches. The first is “Eben Farley,” the subject a young 
man with powdered gray hair, wearing a stock, dotted w aistcoat, and indigo 
blue coat. Mounted as a medallion set in the back of the gold frame is a com- 
position called “Woman and Dog,” intended as an ideal portrait only, of 
Mrs. Farley, née Lydia Coolidge. 

Malbone had finished the miniature portrait of Farley to everyone’s satis- 
faction, and had done one of Mrs. Farley, but did not deliver it because he 
felt that it had not turned out successfully. After a few days he returned and 
presented a full-length figure in classical pose, as a gift to make up for 
causing them disappointment regarding the regular bust miniature por- 
trait. The lady is seated, and a small dog stands on his hind legs beside her, 
his paws on her knee. The background is a sweeping landscape, and one can 
better realize Malbone’s skill when one appreciates that the entire com- 
position is within an oval 114 inches high. 

The three remaining miniatures, “Elizabeth Tuckerman (Salisbury) ,” 
“Lucretia Tuckerman,” and “Stephen Salisbury, I,” are gifts of Stephen 
Salisbury, III, the Museum’s leading patron. The portrait of Lucretia 
Tuckerman (Mrs. Robert Weir) shows a certain awkwardness of drawing 
in such part of the low-cut dress as is seen in the picture, which suggests that 
the original surface may possibly at this spot have peeled or been rubbed off 
and have been inexpertly painted over by a later hand. In any case the face 
is done with Malbone’s accustomed delicacy and extremely minute care, and 
the hair, while not his best achievement, is good. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, in 1927 displayed in its 
loan exhibition of ‘Miniatures Painted in America” thirty-three by Mal- 
bone. These included two owned by the Museum, a portrait of “Mrs. Richard 
Coffin Derby” of Salem, Massachusetts, a famous beauty whom Copley 
painted in hanna: in 1803 as St. Cecilia, and “Mrs. James Lowndes” of 


Charleston, South Carolina. 
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In the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is a minia- 
ture “Portrait of a Lady of the Brasher Family.” 

Two Malbone miniatures are to be seen in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, those of “Asher Marx” and “Joseph Marx,” the 
latter painted in 1800. 

A delightful landscape wash drawing in India ink by Malbone was given 
in 1873 to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. It is a scene in rocky country, 
with a block of stone forming a diminutive precipice on one side, and with a 
hill below. 

This is one of those bits of work that Malbone loved to do, dreaming no 
doubt of the time when he might be free to strive toward the production of 
some ideal masterpiece. As an illustration, however, of the salutary influence 
of necessity, Malbone’s portraits are by far his best art, and the specimens 
of “pure art” which he executed are by no means equally good. 'T'wo per- 
tinent examples elsewhere are his miniatures “The Birth of Shakespeare” 
which was done by Malbone in 1795 in Providence after an engraving of 
one of Angelica Kauffman’s paintings, and ‘The Little Scotch Girl” done, 
it is thought, in London, when Malbone was temporarily carried off his feet 
by the ornate style of the British school. In his attempt at idealization he 
made the head too large for the body, the eyes disproportionately large, and 
the mouth too small. ‘The Hours” is not subject to such faults, because al- 
though an allegorical picture in composition and story, it appears to be made 
up of three sincere portraits. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has a beautiful miniature of ‘Mrs. James 
Carter,” with pale and transparent complexion contrasting with brown 
eyes and masses of curling dark hair; and a miniature portrait of Malbone’s 
best friend, Washington Allston, into which he put his heart and soul. 

The small size and delicate charm of miniatures have always made them 
a favorite medium for feminine portraiture, and although Malbone’s minia- 
tures of men are splendid and he did a great many, he is perhaps best known 
for his attractive miniatures of women. In these he never sacrificed anything 
of character to mere prettiness, and when the miniature is pretty we can be 
certain that the subject was no less so. 

In the miniatures both of men and women there is observable one small 
habit of technique which is a great aid in determining that the work is by 
Malbone. The lower eyelid is almost invariably bordered at the top not by 
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one line but by two parallel lines, the distance between which indicates a 
slightly greater thickness of the lower e 


yelid than is found, except very 
rarely, 


in an actual face. The excess is so minute in these small pictures that 


it is hardly noticeable until pointed out, but once noted it will be recognized 
as a marked characteristic. 


ROBERT FEKE 


Rosert FEKE is a man of mystery about whom we have 
recently discovered a few documentary facts. Of an old 
American family, he was born in Oyster Bay, and prob- 
ably visited Europe. He is described as a mariner, which 
word at times meant a shipowning trader and at others 
a sailor. 

The earliest of the native-born painters of impor- 
tance, Feke was one of the best, and if not trained abroad 
his excellence is astounding. His paintings are rare and 


valuable, and include a portrait of himself. 


Courtesy of the Rev. Henry W. Foote 
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The earliest, and one of the best, of the early American painters, 


ROBERT FEKE 


‘There were painters, chiefly of portraits, in the American colonies from 
a very early date, but most of them of whom we have knowledge were Euro- 
peans. Of some native painters who must have existed no adequate record 
remains. 

Among the earliest native-born American painters whom we know by name 
are Gerrit Duyckinck, born in 1660, Nathaniel Emmons, born in 1704, 
Robert Feke, born probably in 1705, Joseph Badger, born in 1708, and 
James Claypoole, born in 1720. Of Duyckinck and Emmons there are a few, 
and of Claypoole there is one known work in existence. Our satisfactory 
knowledge of American art by Americans may therefore be said at present 
to begin with Feke. It is an auspicious, almost a brilliant, beginning. 

This painter’s first ancestor in America, Robert Feake, living from 1610 
to 1663, came from England in Governor John Winthrop’s fleet in 1630 to 
Massachusetts, lived in Watertown and Lynn, and became one of the largest 
landowners and a prominent man in the colony’s affairs. He moved to what 
is now Greenwich, Connecticut, then subject to the Dutch. His widow, the 
painter’s great-grandmother, moved to Long Island. Her son, John Feake, 
became a member of the Society of Friends. His son, Robert Feeks, became 
a Baptist minister at Oyster Bay; he married Clemence Ludlam. Their son, 
the painter Robert Feke, was evidently born in Oyster Bay in 1705, and 
seems to have died in 1750. 

The tradition, not proved, is that Feke left home and roamed about for 
several years, and that during this time he was taken prisoner at sea and 
carried to Spain, and while held there spent the time drawing and painting. 
The record of the marriages of his two daughters on the same day, October 
15, 1767, describes their father as a “mariner.” The conjecture of Dr. Wil- 
liam Carey Poland, to whom we owe most of our information about Feke, is 
that this is correct, and that probably a large part of his life, at least prior 
to his marriage at about the age of thirty-seven, was spent at sea; and that 
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his capture is not improbable, in view of the hostilities between England and 
Spain from 1726 to 1731 and between the British forces in Georgia and the 
Spanish in Florida from 1738 to 1743, and the fact that privateers owned by 
Newport men roamed the seas. Also American sailors were so captured, two 
cases being definitely known in 1739; one of the men was Peleg Thurston, a 
contemporary of Feke, whose son, John, married Feke’s daughter, Sarah. 

“We are inclined,” writes Dr. Poland, “to attach a degree of importance 
to the story of his studies and efforts in art when he was a prisoner in Spain. 
. . . He may have made all his voyages with a fixed purpose from the first 
to see works of art in foreign countries.” It should be remembered that the 
word mariner was also used in American seaports at the time to mean a ship- 
owner, who may have served as captain of his own vessel or have stayed on 
shore, but was principally a merchant and trader. 

If Feke was a sailor, it is entertaining to imagine that in every port he 
no sooner set foot on shore than he hurried, not to the nearest grogshop, 
but to the principal gallery. Where there was no public art collection—and 
there were few even in Europe—perhaps a wealthy man reputed to own a 
fine collection of paintings would in astonishment be confronted by the 
sailorman, pulling his forelock and asking if he might see the pictures; the 
collector, noting his earnest, sensitive face, so at variance with his sea 
clothes, could hardly have failed to show him about. 

At all events we know that he was a portrait painter, and that he lived in 
Newport, Rhode Island. In 1729 a Robert Feke subscribed two pounds 
sterling for a Baptist church in the New York territory, so that perhaps he 
lived there or made it his headquarters from that year or earlier. The earliest 
date found on any of Feke’s works is 1741, when he painted a group for 
Isaac Royall of Medford, Massachusetts, including Royall and his wife, 
sister, and daughter, and his wife’s sister. Probably he went to Medford to 
paint this and other portraits. 

The artist married in Newport on September 26, 1742, Elinor (or Elea- 
nor) Cozzens of that town. The widow long survived her husband, living to 
the age of eighty-six and dying in 1804. There were five children, three sons 
and two daughters. The eldest, John, became a ship captain, and was lost 
with his vessel and all hands in the English channel. The youngest, Charles, 
was a prominent apothecary and physician, known as a philanthropist. All 
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of the present numerous family are descendants of the two daughters, Phila- 
delphia and Sarah. 
In 1744 Dr. Alexander Hamilton, not the famous statesman but a gentle- 


man who left an interesting diary of travel which has been republished in 
recent years, met Feke in Newport. He wrote: 


An old acquaintance . . . carried me to one Feake, a painter, the most ex- 
traordinary genius ever I knew, for he does pictures tolerably well by the force 
of genius, never having had any teaching. I saw a large table of the Judgment 
of Hercules, copied by him from a frontispiece of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s, 
which I thought very well done. This man had exactly the phiz of a painter, 
having a long pale face, sharp nose, large eyes,—with which he looked upon you 
steadfastly,—long curled black hair, a delicate white hand, and long fingers. 


By great good fortune our limited records of Feke include one of the best 
possible, a portrait of himself which he painted as a young man. It shows 
him as described by Hamilton, with a long, esthetic face and observing eyes. 

Philadelphia was a fair distance away from Newport in those days, but 
whether as an incident of a voyage or in definite search of sitters Feke was 
there in 1746, and painted members of the Willing and Plumstead families, 
a portrait now owned by Dr. Henry Middleton Fisher of “Tench Francis,” 
who was Attorney General of Pennsylvania in 1741, and presumably during 
the same period “James Tilghman” and “Mrs. James Tilghman (Ann 
Francis) and Her Son, William Tilghman,” the property of the late Sidell 
Tilghman. 

Feke also painted the portraits of “Josiah Martin of Antigua, Esqre.” 
and his wife, now the property of the Hewlett family, and of “Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Lynde, Jr.” at present owned in Boston by Mr. Frederick S. Moseley. 
Probably in Boston was painted the beautiful portrait now in the collection 
of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke of “Ruth Cunningham,” who married the famous 
orator and patriot, James Otis. 

The last date found on portraits by Feke is 1748, when he spent some time 
in Boston and painted the Bowdoin portraits mentioned in the next chapter, 
those of “Ralph Inman” and of his wife, very good examples belonging to 
Mr. William Amory Gardner, and two fine specimens, “Mrs. Charles Ap- 
thorp” and “Miss Grizzell Apthorp (Mrs. Barlow Trecothick),” owned by 
Mr. Isaac R. Thomas. 
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Feke’s health failing, he shortly afterward went to the Barbadoes in an 
effort to improve it, but without success. He is said to have died there at the 
early age of forty-four. Recent researches on the spot by Mr. John Hill 
Morgan seem to have disproved this, as the complete and accurate records 
do not show his death in the islands. His early demise would of course ac- 
count in part for the limited number of works by him. Of approximately 
forty-five which the late Lawrence Park states to have been identified as by 
Feke fourteen are in public or semipublic institutions, one has not been 
found, and the balance are privately owned, principally by heirs. 

If Feke had no instruction he was a genius to have worked out by himself 
the technique of handling paint, because his work is of a very high order of 
excellence. It reflects the conventions of the period as to costume and pose. 
The textures of cloth and satin are well painted, and the drawing is able. The 
tones are very good, with what has been described as a “pleasing pearliness,” 
to which one might add the alliterative “pallor,” for in some examples the 
warm flesh tones have faded. Feke covered the canvas with a comparatively 
thin layer of paint. 

Whatever advantages abroad Feke may or may not have had, the fact 
seems never to have been stated that he clearly owed his principal inspira- 
tion to the school of Sir Godfrey Kneller. Portraits by that artist are the 
pride of a number of American families. Feke undoubtedly saw them, for 
some of his early work betrays not too successful imitation of their style. We 
have had a hint from Hamilton of his use of European prints, and like 
Copley he doubtless copied the style of engraved portraits after members of 
the early British school. As he progressed he developed methods of his own 
and no longer closely followed others in pose and technique, and his work 
became much better when he had freed himself from the throes of imitation. 

The slightly pointed eyes and long nose in some of Feke’s portraits give 
the face a rather French type, which with variations occurs rather exten- 
sively in early American painting. It may have been due, as in the case of 
Peale, to a tendency of the artist, but it is found in the work of so many men 
that it was probably a fairly true expression of the physiognomy of the 
sitters. 

From early times there has been a substantial proportion of French blood 
in the American race—in New England, in New York, and in the South. 
This factor has been largely forgotten or ignored because of the larger 
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number of English, the loss to France of the French colonies, and the pre- 
dominance of the English language and the consequent changing of most of 
the French names to English forms. The Bowdoins painted by Feke, for 
instance, had been two generations earlier the French family of Baudoin. 
The gradually decreased proportion of French blood has made rare what 
was no doubt a fairly common facial type. It still exists, however, and occa- 
sionally in visiting the owners of early American portraits to examine the 
pictures the author has found in the present generation individuals with 
features similar to those in the paintings, and with the identical shape of 
eye which gazes from the portraits of their ancestors. 

More than one family has preserved a portrait by Feke solely because it 
is a picture of a forebear of the family, and has never regarded it as of any 
intrinsic value. In one estate inventory a Feke portrait was arbitrarily listed 
with a value of $150, not that the heirs had any expectation that if sold it 
would bring as much money as that, but purely as a matter of form. The 
market value of the portrait is in fact a great many times that amount. 
Feke’s work is becoming widely appreciated, and is being acquired when 
possible by private collectors. Several museums have also purchased fine 
specimens in recent years. 

It is true that the paintings attributed, rightly or wrongly, to Feke are of 
widely varying quality. His most effective efforts are notable works of art. 
His entire output as far as known to date is of interest as the work of one of 
our earliest artists, a painter who at his best surpassed many of his suc- 
cessors although they enjoyed superior advantages. 
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The portrait by Feke which has been most mentioned, because it is one 
which has been widely known as an example of his work for very many years, 
is that of “Mrs. Joseph Wanton.” Her husband after the presumed date 
of Feke’s death became governor of Rhode Island under the British. The 
canvas is in the Redwood Library and Athenaeum, Newport, Rhode Island. 
The portrait is a very good piece of work, although not the high-water mark 
of Feke’s talent. It was disfigured and the surrounding surface injured by a 
tawdry, badly painted bouquet in the corsage, painted on at a later date at 
the evident desire of someone to hide the décolleté effect of the dress. 

The best collection of Feke’s work is that of the Bowdoin Museum of Fine 
Arts in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Four of the pictures have al- 
ways been known to be by Feke, the portraits of the Bowdoin family. These 
are “James Bowdoin, IT,” signed: R. F. Pinx. 1748; his wife Elizabeth, the 
portrait signed: R. Feke, Pinx. 1748; “Hon. William Bowdoin,” and the 
latter’s wife, ““Phoebe Murdock Bowdoin,” signed in the same manner as the 
portrait of Governor James Bowdoin. Other members of the Bowdoin family 
were painted by Badger and Stuart. 

The faces in these paintings are well drawn; the fingers of the ladies are 
unduly elongated and tapering, which at any rate is erring in the right 
direction. The thumbs, only three out of a possible eight of which are per- 
mitted to show, give some trouble; but the foreshortening of the arms is good 
and the figures are excellently drawn, and though posed are not stiff, These 
points are mentioned specifically to point marked superiority over the 
wooden and primitive portraits which constituted much of the work of the 
earlier part of the period under discussion, 

The voluminously spreading dresses of the ladies are marvelously well 
b] 


painted, especially the blue satin of “Mrs. James Bowdoin,” rivaling Cop- 


ley; and the costumes of the men with their richly embroidered undercoats 


Courtesy of Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 


MRS. WILLIAM BOWDOIN 
BY ROBERT FEKE 


Maine 
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well exposed show still further the great ability of Feke in painting silks, 
velvet, and lace. 


Prof. Henry Johnson, then curator of the Bowdoin art collection, wrote: 


The work is inherently good. They are thinly painted originally, and the 
colors, especially his brown and lake, have faded, disturbing somewhat the 
scheme of the whole, and giving a pallor to the flesh in certain parts that was 
not as the artist left the canvases. His treatment of texture is excellent. His 


modelling is broad, not at all minute, as in most modern work. . . . The sitters 
are well posed, though evidently according to conventions that were imposed 
partly by considerations of costume, which was elaborate. . . . The figures are 


well placed on the canvases. 


There is also in the Bowdoin Museum a splendid portrait of “Brigadier- 
General Samuel Waldo,” ascribed to Smibert but attributed by the late 
Lawrence Park to Feke, which bears much resemblance to the Feke Bowdoin 
portraits. Waldo’s life illustrates the rise of a successful business man two 
hundred years ago. He was an astute politician and merchant, importing 
wine and other goods. Retained by the owners of a grant of land in Maine 
to press their claims with the British Government, he came out of the nego- 
tiations with half the land, and bought two-thirds of the rest, making him 
the owner of half a million acres. He commanded a regiment in the siege of 
Louisburg, but this military venture was a secondary incident in his life. He 
went to London frequently, acquired strong influence with the home govern- 
ment, and wielded great power in the inside affairs of the colony. 

In spite of the conventional artificiality of composition in the Waldo por- 
trait, the landscape background being dragged in to tell the story of the 
client’s exploits, the figure has at least a suggestion of ease. The face is quite 
equal to good modern work. One does not need to make allowances for faulty 
early technique or the effects of time. 

Good as a painting, and having a personal connection with the artist’s 
life, is the portrait of the “Rev. John Callender, Litt.D.,” graduate of Har- 
vard and author of Historical Discourse, the minister who united Feke and 
his wife in marriage. The signature in the lower right hand corner is: 
R. Feak, Pinx. A. D. 1745. The portrait is in the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, Providence. 

The “Portrait of Charles Apthorp” purchased by the Cleveland Museum 
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of Art in 1919 is knee-length, 50 by 40 inches, signed and dated: R. F. 1748 
in the lower right-hand corner. The gentleman, in a curled wig, is standing, 
with one hand in which is an open letter resting on the table, and the other 
in the famous early American pose, on the hip. He wears the type of costume 
usual in Feke’s sitters, a long single-breasted, full-skirted coat buttoning 
up to within six inches of the neck and there cut out round and having no 
collar. The sleeves are of ordinary size and shape until beyond the elbow; 
the turned back cuffs are very large. 

Under the outer coat, which is unbuttoned and held back by the hand on 
the hip, is an undercoat also of dark material. It is a sort of waistcoat, but 
beside buttoning up like the outer coat to within six inches of the neck and 
down below the waist, it continues on with long skirts and huge side pockets. 
A stock is partly covered up by the buttoned undercoat and protrudes where 
several buttons are left open. The shirt is invisible except for the ends of the 
sleeves, gathered in at the wrist and flaring out in the last four or five inches. 
All these are characteristic points in many of the portraits of Feke, reflecting 
the fashions of the time, and his habits as to pose. 

Apthorp was born in England and graduated from Eton. He came to 
Boston, married, and had eighteen children. He was paymaster and com- 
missary of the British army and navy forces in Boston, and within a few 
years had become known as the greatest merchant in this country. The other 
Apthorp portraits by Feke, of his wife and one of the daughters, are men- 
tioned in the previous chapter; Mr. and Mrs. Apthorp were painted later 
by Blackburn. 

Harvard University has a portrait of Benjamin Franklin by Feke. The 
facts about it were unearthed in masterful fashion by the late Lawrence Park 
and presented in December, 1923, in an article in Art in America. The por- 
trait was owned by Benjamin Franklin’s older brother, John Franklin, of 
Boston. A codicil of his will in 1756 left to his wife “my Brother Benjamin 
Franklin’s Picture during her natural Life.” At her death it was to go to 
his nephew James Franklin of Newport, but as he died without children and 
she survived him, it went to her son by a previous marriage, Thomas Hub- 
bard, and then to his daughter, Elizabeth, and to her husband, Thomas 
Waldron Sumner of Boston and Brookline. From his estate it was purchased 
by Dr. John Collins Warren of Boston; and after his death his son per- 
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formed his bequest of the portrait to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
University, in 1856. It has been in Harvard ever since; from 1874 when 
Memorial Hall was completed it hung there until recently, when it has been 
removed to the new Fogg Art Museum. 

The identity of the painting as a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, and the 
period of its execution at least before 1756, are thus incontrovertible facts. 
The identification is confirmed by the practical impossibility of mistaking 
Franklin’s quite unusual shape of mouth. A large body of careless misstate- 
ments such as are the bane of accurate scholarship continue to be made about 
Franklin portraits, One of these, regarding this picture, has been repeated 
for nearly ninety years, a conjecture published in 1840 that the portrait 
was painted when Franklin was in his twenties. This was later made more 
definite by a label which someone attached to the frame, stating that the por- 
trait was painted in London in 1726, when Franklin was twenty. It is hardly 
likely that the youthful Franklin when a poor journeyman printer in Lon- 
don, saving the pennies by sharing his landlady’s supper of half an anchovy, 
and living in cheap garret lodgings, would haye had his portrait painted, or 
even that he owned a suit of clothes comparable to that in the portrait. 

Furthermore, one has only to look at the portrait to see that it is of no boy 
of twenty, but a man of early middle age. As in drawing, color, and pose it 
very closely conforms to Feke’s known work, and as Feke and Franklin were 
both in Philadelphia in 1746, the year when Franklin was forty, Park’s as- 
signment of this date and attribution seems correct. 

Harvard University also owns the “Portrait of Sir Isaac Royall and 
Family.” It is an indoor view of the type sometimes called a “conversation 
piece,” showing three young women seated behind a table with a woven cover- 
ing painted in detail, and a man standing beside them at the end of the table, 
holding a book in one hand and keeping a finger between the pages, and ex- 
tending the fingers of the other hand in the familiar Feke manner at his hip, 
the thumb concealed in his pocket. 

It is labeled “List of portraits 1898 p. 36. Drawn for Mr. Isaac Royall 
whose portrait is on the farside. Aged 22 years, 13th inst. next. His lady, in 
blue, aged 19 years, 13th inst. Her sister, Miss Mary Palmer, in red, aged 18 
years, 25th of April. The child, his daughter, Elizabeth 8 months, 7th inst. 
Finished September 15, 1741, by Robert Feke.” 
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Courtesy of National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. OC. 


DETAIL: PORTRAIT OF THOMAS HOPKINSON 
ATTRIBUTED TO FEKE 


This has resemblances to the self-portrait of Feke, also illustrated, 


and to the portrait by Feke of Benjamin Franklin. 
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The ladies are typical Feke subjects, with close resemblance to each other. 
Their attitudes are fairly graceful and natural for the time except that of 
the lady to the left of the child, whose arm points inanely off stage. The art- 
ist made a strenuous attempt to produce a baby, by puffing the cheeks, 
pouting the mouth, and rolling fat on the wrists, but the resemblance to her 
mother and aunt in expression is adult in spite of all precautions. The young 
father in his magnificent costume is handsome and his fine face an individual 
type. 

In the National Gallery of Art collection in Washington is a portrait of 
“Thomas Hopkinson” of Philadelphia, by an unidentified artist, which has 
some resemblance to the portrait of Franklin just mentioned. Hopkinson 
was born in London in 1709, and lived in Philadelphia, dying in 1751, so 
that he comes well within Feke’s period of activity. He was the first president 
of the American Philosophical Society, judge of the Admiralty Court of 
Pennsylvania, and member of the Provincial Council. He was thus an asso- 
ciate of Franklin, and it would not have been unlikely for Feke to have been 
commissioned to paint him at the same period. 

The museum of the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence has an 
ideal figure painted by Feke, to represent Pamela Andrews, heroine of the 
novel by Richardson, the picture having been a bequest from the great- 
granddaughter of Benjamin Cozzens, brother of Feke’s wife, Eleanor Coz- 
zens. This is a rare find in early American painting—a canvas painted solely 
as the expression of the artist’s ideal of feminine beauty. 

The picture, unlike most of Feke’s female portraits, shows a side view of 
the body, the face turned halfway to the front. It is the keynote to the por- 
traits of women by Feke, for in all of them this type appears—rather large, 
with a generous bosom above a tight-laced waist, and a softly rounded face 
with extra fulness under the slightly pointed chin, and with large, hand- 
some eyes. Often a little stray lock comes down on the forehead. The faces of 
the men painted by Feke show more variation and individuality than those 


of his women sitters. 


JOSEPH BADGER 


JosEPH Bapcer was exclusively a native product, and 
though one of the few early American painters who had 
no European study, he became, for a time, the leading 
painter of Boston. 

Only recently have the facts of Badger’s life been dis- 
covered and his works, most of which are unsigned and 
had been ascribed to others, been properly attributed. 
His portraits are of interest because among the earliest, 


and a few reach high artistic excellence. 


Courtesy of Detroit Institute of Arts 


JOHN ADAMS 
BY BADGER 


In quality considerably above Badger’s usual work. 


JOSEPH BADGER 


The term “primitives”—without anthropological signification—is ap- 
plied indiscriminately both to certain painters, and to their works. In a gen- 
eral way it refers to early and rather crude manifestations of what later and 
in more successful hands has turned out to be a development of art which 
can be classified as a “school,” with a convenient label. There are Dutch 
primitives, Italian primitives, etc. Not infrequently primitives, having at- 
tained a lesser degree of success and importance, are largely unidentified as 
to painter and subject, and have their catalogue being hovering about 
within the ample bounds of an entire country and a century more or less. 

The American primitives are those early unidentified and crude paintings 
which may be found throughout the older eastern part of the country, 
chiefly New England, New York, and the South, and which share with 
other primitives a certain quality of weird charm, and give a sense of pains- 
taking effort toward something beyond their authors’ immediate reach. 
There is a quaint flavor to them which is delightful, and in spite of their un- 
imaginative and limited drawing and faded color, some have attained to a 
general decorative effect. One cannot see a number of representative exam- 
ples without being fascinated and pleased. 

The fourteen painters in this book and their paintings are not properly 
called primitives. The very earliest, Feke, is one of the best, and in many re- 
spects a distinguished artist. The next in point of time, Badger, comes near- 
est to being one of the primitives, both because his early work is fairly crude, 
and because he was exclusively a product of his colonial environment and 
never studied abroad. His development was, however, so astonishing that 
there is almost as much difference between his early work and his finest 
paintings, as between a crude and a later highly developed generation within 
a given foreign school. Judged by his best work he is quite out of the class 
of primitives, and ranks well with the other early American painters who 
stand solidly on their feet as creditable artists. 
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While Badger’s painting includes examples decidedly faulty there is 
something about his work as a whole which has made him popular. Our 
knowledge of him is due to new research of comparatively recent date. Many 
pictures have in the past been attributed to one of the early artists of whom 
general knowledge has been current for a longer time. If a given painting 
dated from about 1725 to 1775 it was apt to be taken for the work of Smi- 
bert, Blackburn, or Copley, with the probability in favor of whichever 
painter had most recently been subjected to fresh study. 

The late Lawrence Park, an architect and enthusiastic student of early 
American art, rescued from the involuntary clutches of the three artists 
named a number of paintings which he definitely attributed to Badger. Park 
identified eighty, twenty of which have come down with the tradition or proof 
of Badger’s authorship. 

The parents of the artist were Stephen Badger, a tailor, and his wife, 
Mary Kettell. Their son, Joseph, was born in Charlestown, near Boston, 
March 14, 1708. The child was baptized in the First Church, and at nine- 
teen entered into its membership. 

Joseph Badger learned the trade of glazier and painter, and for a long 
time, if not throughout his life, he painted houses, signs, and coats of arms, 
as well as portraits. There is a definite mention of a trip which he made to 
Dedham to paint a house, in 1737, but no record of his traveling any greater 
distance from Boston. 

The absence of record is no proof that he did not perhaps spend part of 
his time traveling as an itinerant painter. The amount of traveling done in 
early America, in spite of the slow and laborious means of transportation, 
was prodigious. It was not confined to painters; shoemakers traveled and 
stopped at a house until they had made the shoes ordered—on the farm of 
an ancestor of the author a small building was erected as a shop solely to 
accommodate the itinerant shoemaker on his regular visit which provided 
the entire farm company with boots and shoes for a year; merchants traveled 
with household wares and cloth; traveling bands of carpenters speedily put 
up a barn or house with timbers which the farmer had hewn. 

One reason for this custom was the fact that the population was widely 
scattered and could not be reached compactly in towns. Another reason was 
that it afforded young bachelors a practical means of gratifying the youth- 
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ful desire to see the world and seek adventure. Badger’s early marriage may 
have deprived him of this experience. At the age of twenty-three he married 
Katherine Felch, the daughter of Samuel Felch of Reading. They lived for 
two years in Cambridge, and then moved to Boston. They had six children, 
one of whom died in infancy. 

Park, in a sense the discoverer of Badger, as recounted above, wrote that 
he had found no portrait by this artist painted, in his opinion, earlier than 
1740, when Badger was thirty-two. This may have been because the portrait 
phase of his business had not amounted to anything in numbers before that 
time. The author is inclined to think that Badger probably painted a good 
many portraits before that date, but that his clients at that period were 
people in humble circumstances, and that the portraits lacking the interest 
which attaches to those of notable people, and the families lacking the sta- 
bility of more distinguished strains, their portraits not unnaturally disap- 
peared. Subsequently, Badger had a more important clientele. 

Park believed that Badger gave Copley some instruction in painting. One 
reason which makes this probable is that Boston was a small city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, and as Badger’s reputation began to bring him many 
of the well-known people it would be natural for Copley’s parents to know 
about Badger and to select this source of assistance. 

Copley’s very early painting, the portrait of the Rev. Mr. William Wel- 
steed, done when Copley was sixteen, resembles Badger’s work of the same 
period. Badger was nearly thirty years older than Copley, which adds an- 
other probability to his having been chosen as instructor. 

Badger had the financial difficulties which beset so many artists, and never 
seems to have been in affluent circumstances. In one instance we know that 
he received in 1757 the sum of six pounds each for portraits of the couple, 
Timothy Orne and his wife, and five years later he received twelve pounds 
from George Bray, for whom he had painted five pictures. The first por- 
traits were large ones four feet high. 

With all his difficulties Badger managed to bring up his large family, and 
at fifty-five to buy a small three-room house and lot on the west side of ‘Tem- 
ple Street near Cambridge Street, Boston. The Boston Gazette of May 15, 
1765, announced, “Joseph Badger, of Boston, limner, was seized with an 


apoplectic fit about five o’clock in the afternoon and expired before eleven 
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o’clock, the same night on Saturday last.” His death thus occurred May 11, 
1765. In November his estate was represented as insolvent and there ap- 
peared an advertisement of commissioners to receive claims. Three years 
later his real estate “lying in Temple Street, near the Rev’d Mr. Howard’s 
meeting-house” was advertised in the Boston News-Letter to be sold at pub- 
lic vendue. 

In his most fortunate period Badger received commissions to paint well- 
known people of the time. From about 1748 to 1758 he seems to have had 
only Blackburn as a rival in the portrait business in New England. One 
painting formerly ascribed to another artist but now to Badger is said to 
be a portrait of Lawrence Washington. 

In 1925 a portrait of “Hannah Gould” by Badger, belonging to the 
Misses Eaton, was shown in a loan exhibition at the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington. Badger’s well-known portraits of “Timothy Orne” and his 
wife are in the collection of Mr. Robert Saltonstall, and portraits of a family 
with whom they were evidently intimate, the “Rev. Dudley Leavitt,” “Mrs. 
Dudley Leavitt and Her Daughter Sarah,” and “Mary Leavitt (Mrs. Jo- 
seph Orne)” are owned by Mrs. John Pickering. 

Badger’s subjects included children, and his representation of them is 
decidedly stiff. One is the “Portrait of Isaac Jones.” This lad later gradu- 
ated from Yale with the class of 1757. He has dark brown hair and red 
cheeks, and wears the single-breasted coat with very large cuffs turned back 
halfway to the elbow which is like that of his elders except that the neck is 
cut low, and the coat is more shaped to the waist. The hand on the hip is a 
pose often found in the work of Badger, and the fingers are very long. An- 
other portrait of a boy is “John Joy, Jr.,” the property of Mr. Benjamin 
Joy. 

In the portrait of “Benjamin Badger,” who died in 1835, we have a boy 
rather like a girl in appearance, an ambiguity which is frequent in these 
early pictures of boys because of the costume, similar to that just described. 
The boy’s right hand is on his hip in the same manner. But when the ob- 
server’s eye travels to the right he notes something arresting. On the boy’s 
left wrist, as he extends his arm, sits a squirrel. A squirrel was one of Cop- 


ley’s favorite accessories in a portrait, and it is possible that he took the idea 
from Badger. 
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The portrait of “James Badger,” son of Joseph Badger, Jr., and grand- 
son of the artist, is the property of Mrs. Edward H. McIver, and is one of 
the very few portraits by Badger now domiciled in the South, the ma jority 
being in New England. 

Badger was by no means a great artist, but he is a painter whose work 
grows on one, and whom one comes in time to like more and more. He rep- 
resents the springing up anew, after its temporary setback under pioneer 
difficulties, of that combination of impulses, inherent in our civilization, 
which results in art. These impulses include the artistic creative urge which 
is latent in everyone but stronger in the artist, and, on the part of the artist’s 
patrons, pride of ownership, family feeling, and love of beauty. 

Painting in Europe had developed technical methods which could be 
taught to any apt pupil. With no one to teach him these, Badger lacked the 
genius to discover all of them for himself. He discovered and mastered many 
of them. Hard as it was for him to express it, there is also ample proof in his 
work of deep feeling, as in the portrait of “Mrs. John Edwards” in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. Badger’s main characteristic is a certain 
quiet strength which is very impressive. 
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A GOOD typical example of Badger’s work is his portrait of the bene- 
factor, “James Bowdoin I,” in the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine. As the Bowdoins lived largely in Boston, and 
as Badger is not known to have left the vicinity of Boston, this portrait was 
probably painted there. 

Bowdoin College was begun in 1806. James Bowdoin, after whose father 
the College was named, graduated from Harvard in 1771, studied for a year 
at Oxford University, and traveled in Europe. He was a member of the 
State Assembly, Senate, and Council of Massachusetts, and in 1805 was 
sent as Minister to Spain to obtain redress for wrongful seizures of Ameri- 
can vessels. In Europe he made a collection of paintings, which on his death 
in 1811 he left to Bowdoin College. This small college thus had for many 
years the finest art collection in this country; there are still few colleges 
whose collections surpass it. 

In the Worcester Art Museum are four examples of Badger, “Captain 
John Larrabee,” standing, 831% by 51 inches; “Cornelius Waldo,” dated 
1750, about four feet high, with a companion picture, ‘Mrs. Cornelius 
Waldo (Faith Savage)”; and, possibly by Badger, “Mrs. Norton Quincy” ; 
all in oil, on canvas. 

Larrabee was Lieutenant of Castle William in Boston Harbor in 1738. 
The picture shows Badger’s favorite pose for the hand: resting on the hip 
with the thumb hidden in the undercoat pocket, the first and second fingers 
extended and apart, and the third finger and little finger shut against the 
palm. In this portrait the line of the upper eyelid is very nearly straight 
and the line of the lower lid is curved, which is the opposite of the usual prac- 
tice of Charles Willson Peale and Blackburn, as in the latter’s “Mrs. Joshua 
Babcock” for instance. 

Waldo lived from 1684 to 1753, and held much land in Worcester, al- 
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though he was a merchant living in Boston. The composition is typical of 
Badger, but the face and the degree of detail are not. It may later have been 
somewhat painted over, as an inscription on the canvas in the lower right 
corner was probably added long after the portrait was executed: “Born 
Novr. 17th. 1684. Painted Nov. 1750.” That of Mrs. Waldo has little simi- 
larity with several other Badger portraits. While rather crude it is also very 
detailed, and may indeed be a Badger unskilfully touched up. 

Of the portrait of Mrs. Quincy it was Park’s opinion that it was by 
Badger, but that the entire canvas had been repainted and not in Badger’s 
colors, and that the curtain and the ribbon at the neck had almost certainly 
been added by the “restorer.” The portrait has been listed as by Robert 
Feke, and as of the School of Robert Feke, and is now catalogued as by an 
“unknown American.” 

An exemplar of the portrait of the “Rev. Ellis Gray” is in the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester. It is a very satisfactory example, possibly 
the original. It was bequeathed by William Bentley in 1819, and is men- 
tioned in that gentleman’s diary, which has been published. There is also the 
“Rey. Thomas Prince,” pastor of the Old South Church in Boston. 

Two portraits by Badger are in the Essex Institute at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, that of ‘Thomas Cushing,” and of “Mrs. Elizabeth (Marion) 
Story.” The latter is an oval bust portrait which does not show the hands, 
one arm disappearing just below the elbow. In the portrait of Cushing the 
figure is so like that of James Bowdoin that it seems almost to be a copy, or 
an example of a ready-made figure, such as was painted at home and car- 
ried around by the lesser itinerant painters, and the head added to order 
from life. The chair is also the same, and the table at the right, with a sheet 
of paper curving down and held in this case by a book instead of by a flat 
inkstand as in the Bowdoin picture. The background is in parts nearly iden- 
tical, but here the sky with some trees takes the place of sea and a ship. The 
face differs sufficiently from that in the Bowdoin portrait to establish that 
it is not intended as a replica, but the eyes resemble those in the Bowdoin 
and other portraits by Badger. The general treatment is rather less smooth 
than in a number of examples by this artist. 

In the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the portrait of “Mrs. John Ed- 
wards” is a rather primitive work but with much charm. It has the charac- 
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teristic elongated fingers. In all early American painting there is no more 
typical portrayal of the Puritan race as exemplified in a Colonial woman one 
century after the arrival of this stock in the wilderness. 

Color cannot be said to be Badger’s forte. This is not because his color is 
unpleasing or inharmonious but simply because it is limited. The impression 
is a drab ensemble of grays and browns, except where slightly relieved here 
and there; for this reason his pictures lose less by reproduction than do those 
which live by color. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, has another half-length 
portrait of the “Rev. Ellis Gray.” This pastor was a colleague of the Rev. 
William Welsteed in Boston, one of the first persons painted by Copley. He 
wears a white stock with straight ends coming down in front, the predecessor 
of the present clerical collar, and a greenish-black silk coat. There are several 
replicas or copies of this portrait, two attributed to Blackburn. 

Another eminent preacher in the Historical Society’s collection is the 
“Rev. William Cooper,” painted probably in 1743. The subject graduated 
from Harvard in 1712, and was pastor, with a colleague, of the Brattle 
Square Church in Boston. In 17387 he was chosen president of Harvard Col- 
lege, but declined. 

A portrait found many years ago in the Royall house in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, is entitled ““Miss Mary McIntosh Royall (?),” and is in the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, Boston, with the portrait, also by 
Badger, of “William Tyler,” a wealthy brazier and hardware merchant, 
whose second wife was the sister of Sir William Pepperrell. 

Some specimens of early American painting are finding their way west- 
ward. One, formerly displayed on loan in the Museum of Fine Arts of Bos- 
ton, was recently purchased by the Detroit Institute of Arts. It is a very fine 
life-size portrait of “John Adams,” a successful Boston merchant born in 
Durham, New Hampshire, in 1718. The painting was attributed to Copley 
by Mr. Frank W. Bayley of Boston, a distinguished expert, but later by 
Park to Badger. The embroidered waistcoat is elaborate, the eyes have ap- 
proximately equally curved top and bottom lines, and though the composi- 
tion, background, and pose are much like those in the picture of James 
Bowdoin, it is a much better piece of work than one usually finds among the 


paintings by Badger. 
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The Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences owns a por- 
trait by Badger of an “Unknown Gentleman.” Its recent purchase, in 1922, 
is another indication of the growing interest in Badger. 

Shortly after the World War, when revived interest in Badger may be 
said to have begun, the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, acquired 
a good and characteristic example of the pictures by Badger of his clients’ 
children, the portrait of the youthful “Jeremiah Belknap.” 


RALPH EARL 
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Raupwu Kart had the tortured spirit of genius, uncon- 
sciously rebelling against the material facts of life, and 
unable to pull steadily in the harness of regular work, 
sobriety, matrimony, and stated residence. 

Earl executed the first American historical paintings, 
and wandered about England as well as America, paint- 
ing portraits. He became a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy, and his work was everywhere popular, notably in 


Connecticut. 


RALPH HARL 


Rater EARL, or Earle, was of a family already four generations old 
in America, descended from the colonial ancestor of the stock, Ralph Earl. 
The painter’s father, Ralph Earl, was born in Leicester, Massachusetts. He 
subsequently served as a captain in the Revolutionary War. He was prob- 
ably living in Shrewsbury in 1750, in which year he married for the first 
time, and where his first child, the painter, was born, May 11, 1751, al- 
though his birth is recorded in two places in Worcester County, Shrewsbury 
and Leicester. The family lived in Milford, Providence, and in the part of 
Leicester which afterward was included in the town of Paxton. 

Ralph Earl learned the trade of a painter, and traveled about, like so 
many of the early American artists, from place to place painting portraits. 
In 1774 he was in New Haven, Connecticut, and returned from there in the 
autumn to Leicester, where he married Sarah Gates of Worcester. The fol- 
lowing January his first child, Phoebe, was born, who in time married and 
lived in Vermont, and in 1777 a boy, who became Captain John Earl, a 
well-known and respected citizen of Worcester. 

Earl’s way of life, on account of his frequent trips away from home, and 
evidently because also of his temperament, was not conducive to permanent 
domestic tranquillity. His wife stated in a deposition in 1815, “We began 
to keep house in November 1776 at Newhaven about two years after we were 
married, and continued until the May following, which was all the time we 
kept house together.” 

Amos Doolittle kept a shop in New Haven, on the site of one of the Yale 
buildings on the Green. Amos and Ralph heard about a battle at Lexington, 
and when the Governor’s Guard was sent as reénforcements they went along. 
Lying down in the grass and behind fences Earl made sketches of the action, 
and when they returned to New Haven he painted four scenes of the battles 
of Lexington and Concord, which Doolittle engraved, and which enjoyed a 
ready sale. The prints are now extremely scarce and valuable, although the 
engraving is poorly done. The paintings are not, as far as is known, extant; 
the titles are “The Battle of Lexington,” “A View of the South Part of Lex- 
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ington,” “The Battle of North Bridge, Concord,” and “A View of Con- 
cord.” They are probably the first historical pictures ever executed by an 
American artist. 

Earl’s earliest known portraits date from 1771, when he was twenty, and 
from that time on he executed many. His work was very good, and was suf- 
ficiently appreciated so that at times he was fairly well supplied with money. 
In Hartford he painted a portrait of “Colonel Talcott” in that gentleman’s 
house. Earl asked the housekeeper how she liked it, and she replied, “It 
might do well enough for a picter if he didn’t sit so bastely in his cheer.” 

She probably referred to the lack of the stiff dignity which was demanded 
at the time by popular taste, and of which Earl’s work is happily free to a 
pleasing extent. Earl was distinctly ahead of his time in composing his pic- 
ture and planning the background. While his originality is not startling 
from our present point of view it was advanced for his period. For instance, 
in the portrait of the “Hon. Uriah Tracy,” while the theatrical curtain so 
often used by many generations of past painters is seen disappearing, as on 
a stage, the scene is otherwise a perfectly real portion of a study with very 
realistic shelves of books. The subject has stopped to talk, and holds the 
book he has just taken from the shelves resting on the table, his finger hold- 
ing it open to keep the place. 

Earl not only succeeded in putting in some of the accessories in the life 
of his sitter in a natural manner, but also in making the subject human. He 
painted, for example, “Mrs. Charles Jeffery Smith,” who was born in 1736 
and lived in Smithtown, Long Island, and introduced silkworm culture in 
that region. The portrait shows her seated at a table on which is a basket of 
cocoons, and her hands are occupied in stringing them. The expression is 
amiable and shrewd. The high white bonnet with lace edge is rather similar 
to that worn in the portrait of Mrs. Fort listed as by Stuart, but sometimes 
attributed to Earl. : 

An example recently exhibited is “Nathaniel Gardner” of Groton. In the 
portrait of “Mariann Wolcott,” owned by the family, the lady stands in 
the foreground of a simple but quite good landscape, a marked improvement 
over the very bad painting of bits of landscape in many early portrait back- 
grounds. 

Earl’s portrait of “Mrs. Alexander Hamilton,” Elizabeth Schuyler, wife 
of the statesman, has been widely reproduced. The elaborate costume, 
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coiffure, chair, and curtain were very evidently arranged to convey a regal 
air, and effectively do so. 

Earl was very good at painting children, and perhaps his tendency to 
represent them as pretty and his ability to do so, quite rare at the time, was 
in part responsible for many commissions which he executed of family groups 
including children, and of portraits of a child alone. 

Being decidedly gifted as a painter, and ambitious to improve his ability 
by European study, Earl left his family, after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War or during the latter part of it, and went abroad. Residing in 
London he studied with West and Reynolds. In 1783 he achieved the signal 
honor, of which he had certainly not dreamed a few years before in New 
England, of membership in the Royal Academy, and exhibited there from 
that year until 1785. He painted the portraits of many notable people, in- 
cluding that of King George III. Beside working in London he traveled 
widely as he had done in America, and painted portraits in other parts of 
England. 

During his long stay in England, of ten years or more, Earl married an- 
other wife, Anne Whitesides (or Wheelock) of Norwich, whose portrait in 
the collection of Mr. Herbert Lee Pratt is one of Earl’s best works. The tra- 
dition is that he deserted his first wife; in any case during his absence, about 
1786, she married again. By his second wife Earl had a son, Ralph Eleaser 
Whitesides (or Wheelock) Earle, who studied under West as a fellow student 
of Trumbull and others, returned with his father to America, and painted 
portraits in Tennessee and elsewhere of Jackson, Decatur, and many others. 
There was also a daughter, Mary Ann, who married Benjamin Higbee of 
arOy. No Ys 

Ralph E. W. Earle was a creditable painter, his work being better than 
the least successful efforts of his father, and by no means as good as his 
father’s best portraits. He spelled his name Earle, and as his father is said 
also occasionally to have added the letter ‘“‘e,” some confusion has resulted. 

The spelling Earl is used in the name of Ralph Earl in this book because 
it is the way he signed most of his paintings, and is the spelling used by the 
Worcester lawyer and scholar whose careful research and discovery of 
original records, reported in the bulletin of the Worcester Art Museum, is 
the best source of the facts regarding Earl’s life. 

The spelling of names at that period, as indeed in all time until compara- 
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tively recently, was frequently varied. Regarding the spelling in the Earl 
family mention may be made of that used by another talented member, Ralph 
Earl’s cousin. A history of Worcester County in 1793 said of Leicester, 
“They have . . . a famous gunsmith, Mr. Thomas Earle, who is supposed 
to equal any workman in the United States, in that branch of business.” 
Seeing a gun of exquisite workmanship made by him, Washington ordered 
one like it. Thomas Earle made one and walked all the way to New York, 
carrying it on his shoulder, and delivered it. It bore the maker’s name 
“Thomas Earl.” Reading this Washington said, “Mr. Earle, your name 
is not correctly spelled; earl is a title of nobility; you should add an ‘e’ to 
it.” Thereafter the gunsmith never wrote his name without the extra letter. 

Ralph Earl had a brother, James Earle, who also became a portrait 
painter, without winning any great renown in his chosen career, dying in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1796. James had a son, Augustus Earle, his- 
torical and marine painter, who was a fellow pupil at the Royal Academy 
with Samuel F. B. Morse and C. R. Leslie, and because of a roving disposi- 
tion similar to that of his uncle was known as ‘the wandering artist.” 

Before 1790 Ralph Earl returned to the United States, and continued his 
profession of portrait painter, traveling about somewhat, and living and 
painting portraits in New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. His work 
had improved greatly, and he painted some excellent portraits at this period. 

Though brilliant, and by nature a hard worker, he suffered from the be- 
setting sin of drink. He became more and more careless about keeping en- 
gagements to execute commissions. For instance, a Mr. Whiting of New 
Hampshire arranged for him to paint his family, but he procrastinated so 
annoyingly and was so entirely under the influence of liquor that the client 
became disgusted and withdrew the commission. The same thing happened 
repeatedly. Others who would have been glad to have him do their portraits, 
because there were few artists who equaled him in this country at the time, 
saw that it was idle to expect him to accomplish anything. His occupation 
dwindled to nearly nothing. 

Karl finally realized that it was hopeless to attempt to go on, and gather- 
ing up his effects and what little money he had left, he “retired to a quiet 
dying-place in the silent old village of Bolton,” Connecticut, and to the com- 
forting care of his good friend, the Rev. Mr. Colton, in whose house he lived. 
There he died, August 16, 1801, at the age of fifty. 
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On his death a notice appeared in the H artford Courant of August 24, 
1801, which shows that he was known and appreciated by his contemporaries. 
It called him “a portrait painter celebrated in America and respected in Eu- 
rope, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds and a member of the Royal Society.” 

Ralph Earl was a remarkable man, not only because of the courageous 
naturalness of his work, and for his early achievements in historical paint- 
ing, but because he was one of the very earliest American landscape painters. 
His preserved efforts in this field are few, but praiseworthy, and include a 


large painting of the “Falls of Niagara.” 
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Tue City Hall at Charleston, South Carolina, contains a portrait of 
“Richard Hutson,” attributed to Earl. Hutson was a leader in his State in 
the Revolutionary struggle. He was captured by the British at the fall of 
Charleston. Through his wholehearted devotion of his entire time and 
strength to the cause of his native country he lost his fortune. 

In the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is a typical 
Ear! portrait, “Truman Marsh,” 1768-1851, a rector and scholar of Litch- 
field, Connecticut. It is an example of Earl’s work in Connecticut, which 
seems to be the most numerous group of his portraits extant, and is one of 
the few painted in that region which have left home. Like most of them it is 
signed: R. Earl pinxt, and it is dated 1791. 

Earl’s marked success and the recognition which he enjoyed is proved by 
the importance of the characters included among his sitters. He painted por- 
traits of Richard Varick, and James Mitchell Varnum, copies of which by 
other artists are in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, that of Varnum having 
been made by Charles Willson Peale. Varick was a colonel in the Continental 
Army and recording secretary on Washington’s staff. He became mayor of 
New York. Varnum was a colonel in the Kentish Guards in 1774, and on the 
outbreak of war was commissioned a colonel of the First Rhode Island In- 
fantry, was later promoted to brigadier of the Continental Army, served in 
Congress, and was a judge in the Northwest Territory. 

Worcester takes a great deal of pride in Earl, as a native and resident of 
the vicinity, about whom local knowledge and traditions are still alive. Curi- 
ously the Worcester Art Museum has only one local painting by him, but 
has purchased three of his portraits painted in England, which is a well- 
advised step, as we can see a fair selection of his American work in other col- 
lections, and have little opportunity to see what he did when he invaded for 
a time the field of portrait painting in Great Britain, in an era which fur- 
nished several of the finest artists to supply the demand for portraiture. 
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His “Portrait of William Carpenter,” signed and dated 1779, has an in- 
scription on the back stating, “This is a likeness of William Carpenter, Esq., 
late of Toft Monks in the County of Norfolk, when a boy about 12 years 
old, he was the only son of William Carpenter, Esq., of the adjoining Parish 
of Aldely and was born in the year 1767 and died March 11, 1823, aged 
56 years.” It has great simplicity and sincerity. The color is notable, par- 
ticularly the pure red. Literalness is carried too far, but it is skilful, as wit- 
nessed by the grain of the wood in the folding-top table on which the boy’s 
hand rests. 

The “Portrait of Mary Carpenter” was painted at the same time. It can- 
not be said to be full of grace, but this could hardly be expected from a young 
girl very much dressed up ina billowing-skirted gown. It is halfway between 
the stiffness of most portraits of the time and the modern informality, and 
it is a sufficient concession that one arm rests with a certain amount of ease 
on a draped table beside her chair. 

Both of these portraits and the one which follows show that Ear] retained 
his independence when abroad, and did not, like Copley, fall into the re- 
grettable error of overelaborate settings. This may have been easier for Earl, 
painting in the provinces, than for Copley, painting in a more sophisticated 
sphere, but one’s usual observation is that simpler people are more apt to 
prefer the gaudy. The technical superiority of these paintings over most 
of Earl’s previous work done in America is due to added experience, and in 
large part to the use he made of the advantages offered by the kindness of 
West and the accumulated knowledge of the Royal Academy. 

A picture signed and dated 1784, called “Portrait of a Man with a Gun,” 
a hunter accompanied by two dogs, in an attractive landscape showing a 
sunlit clearing in a grove of woods, was painted in England, and represents 
one of the many commissions from estate owners which Earl received when 
he visited regions of England outside London. It is a large life-size portrait 
in a large setting, and though ambitious in size it did not lead the artist to 
forsake his effective simplicity or to lose his sense of proportion. He took 
advantage of the space to present a real scene, and not to lay out artificial 
trappings. The gentleman wears a red coat and yellow breeches, and the 
grass 1s a lovely green. 

io 1925 the Worcester Museum purchased a portrait of “Henry Pendle- 
ton,” a handsome man, with one hand thrust inside his embroidered waistcoat 
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and the other in his pocket. The signature, which seems to have been painted 
over, is barely visible: R. Karl pinxt 1778. 

A very valuable and unusual picture, as one of the earliest examples of 
American landscape, is Earl’s “East from Leicester Hills,” a huge, pano- 
rama-like view looking toward Worcester from a point in the surrounding 
country. It is signed and dated 1800, It has a human history; Col. ‘Thomas 
Denny, who lived on the old Denny farm on Denny Hill in the southeast 
corner of the town of Leicester, and who was one of the town’s richest and 
most influential citizens, had it painted so that he could always have before 
him the detailed view obtainable in summer from the windows of his house. 

Many of the buildings of Worcester shown in the painting have disap- 
peared, including a church whose spire is seen, and which later was burned. 
Off to the east can be seen the neighboring town of Shrewsbury. The winding 
road in the center is the great post road from Boston to New York, this 
part of which is now Main Street. A recent photograph taken with a tele- 
scopic lens from the identical point on which the artist stood shows, of course, 
changed features, but the terrain is just as Earl painted it. Before criticiz- 
ing its rather hard exactness one must remember that topographical fidelity 
was one of the chief points which the artist’s patron demanded. There are 
passages in it excellently painted, and truly modern in technique. 

Gov. Emery Washburn, who was born in Leicester the year the picture 
was painted, said later that it was “a landscape of much merit and great 
fidelity of representation embracing the beautiful and picturesque view that 
spreads out towards the east from the mansion house.” For many years it 
had disappeared and was thought to have been destroyed, but some inde- 
fatigable scholars traced down all the lines of descent and transmission of 
property through the generations, and finally found it, after which it for- 
tunately became the property of the Museum. 

In Earl’s landscapes we find something new and different in early Ameri- 
can art. The author feels quite sure that landscapes were occasionally 
painted by several other of our early artists, but being impersonal decora- 
tions they were not preserved as have been the portraits. In the “Landscape 
Near Sharon, Conn.” by Earl, in the Litchfield Historical Society at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, the main point is the impressive sweep of distance. The 
composition is good, and however accurate was done by feeling and not by 
rule. 
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The same society has a portrait of the “Rev. Judah Champion of Litch- 
field,” who was a chaplain in the War for Independence. He is comfortably 
seated in his study surrounded by his books; the face is that of a fine, hearty 
man. The picture is signed: R. Earl pinxt 1789. Another portrait is “Uriah 
Tracy,” which shows the rather heavy features in general to which Earl 
tended. Tracy was a lawyer and early member of Congress and the Senate. 
Further portraits include “Philo Ruggles’”—a name which has a fine New 
England flavor—signed: R. Earl Pinxt 1796, and “Judge Judson Can- 
field,” similarly signed. 

Also in the Litchfield collection is “Mrs. Judson Canfield (Mabel Rug- 
gles),” a portrait artificial in plan to our eyes—the fine lady, holding a 
plume fan and seated in a chair set down before a sylvan landscape. There 
is none the less a delicacy and charm about the picture, The dress is well 
painted; but the picture’s great merit is its decorative composition, It is 
doubtful whether Earl consciously aimed for this, but he attained it by in- 
stinctive feeling for harmonious effect. 

The Litchfield society has an early group of the “Children of Judge Jud- 
son Canfield and Mabel Ruggles, His Wife.” At this time Earl was probably 
painting chiefly adults, and he here failed to make the faces those of real 
children, as he later succeeded so admirably in doing. Slightly better are 
“Col. Benjamin Tallmadge and His Son William,” a smug little man be- 
side his father in the study, and “Mrs. Benjamin Tallmadge with Her Son 
Henry and Her Daughter Maria,” the mother holding an infant, and the 
other child on the floor ; it is as good as Copley on the average in its textiles, 
and has a pleasing landscape showing through the window, a feature in 
Earl’s work which is practically unique in early American art. 

Very naturally Connecticut is particularly rich in the work of Earl. The 
New London Historical Society has a full-length portrait of “Judge Elias 
Perkins,” in which the pose is awkward and the height is disproportionately 
great to the size of the head, although not in the degree found in the work 
of Velasquez and certain other masters. It is signed: R. Earl Pinxt, 1792. 
The portrait of “Mrs. Ephraim Woodbridge (Lucretia Shaw) and Child,” 
dated the following year, is rather crude. It has an interesting bit of interior, 
the design of the carpet being much the same as in the group of Oliver Ells- 


worth and his wife. 
This is another trait for which we can be especially grateful to Earl. He is 
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the only one of our early painters who has left a number of satisfactory pic- 
tures of the American homes of his day. His artistic honesty made him re- 
fuse to copy the meaningless pillars and curtain backgrounds of which he 
saw repeated examples in the work of contemporary painters, and caused 
him to show his sitters in the rooms in which they were at home. It is evident 
that he did not paint his scene casually, but placed his sitter deliberately and 
chose what he wished to show. 

The Trustees of the Hale Donation in South Coventry, Connecticut, have 
in their possession a portrait of “Major John Hale,” 1748-1802, in whose 
memory the Hale Donation was established. Major Hale lived within a few 
miles of Bolton, where Earl spent much time with his friend the Rev. Mr. 
Colton. Major Hale was a man of ability, character, and of ample posses- 
sions, one of the outstanding figures of his community. He marched to Bos- 
ton at the Lexington Alarm in April, 1775, and subsequently acquired the 
title of major. He spent his last years on the Hale farm in Coventry, now 
known as “The Birth-Place,” on account of having been the birthplace of 
Nathan Hale, 1755-76, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1773, the 
“Martyr Spy” of the Revolutionary War. Nathan Hale was a younger 
brother of John. 

In 1914 the Hale farm of three hundred acres and mansion house were 
bought by Mr. George Dudley Seymour of New Haven, who has filled the 
house with antique furniture and Hale memorabilia, making the place a 
shrine in memory of the young patriot sans peur et sans reproche. The por- 
trait was put in order in 1924 by the late H. A. Hammond Smith of New 
York, having apparently received no attention since it was first painted, 
which was probably not long before Major Hale’s death in 1802. 

The representative number of early American portraits fortunately ac- 
cumulated in times past and preserved in Yale University includes a clean- 
cut portrait, rather tightly painted, of the well-known patriot, “Roger Sher- 
man,” a signer of the Declaration of Independence, full-length, seated. 

The Hartford Historical Society has a portrait of “Col. George Willis,” 
which has been known for fifty years as one of Earl’s typical paintings. 

There are two portraits of “Captain John Pratt” in Hartford, one either 
a copy, or a replica by Earl. One of these is privately owned, and the other 
is in the Wadsworth Athenaeum. The fat face beams above a uniform with 
sash and sword; and a dog whose head only is seen at the bottom of the pic- 
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ture is gazing up at his master. The landscape background includes a dis- 
tant view of a house, evidently the captain’s. 

Another picture of which there are two or more exemplars is “Oliver Ells- 
worth and His Wife.” It is an unusual one in plan. Ellsworth, who was a 
noted lawyer and statesman, is seated at one side of a window, holding a 
copy of the Constitution of the United States which he was a leader in 
bringing to adoption. At the other side of the window sits his wife in a tall 
bonnet and beautifully simple dress. Through the window is seen the old 
Ellsworth homestead in Windsor, surrounded by thirteen elms, one planted 
for each of the original states. The lady’s face is not pretty, but she is not 
young. Her husband’s face is one of great interest. A copy or replica of 
this subject is in the Supreme Court, in Washington, D. C. 

In the noteworthy collection of the New-York Historical Society there is 
a portrait by Earl of “Ezra l’Hommedieu.” 

“Lady Williams and Child” in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, a life-size portrait showing the whole length of the seated figure except 
the bottom of the voluminous dress, is one step along toward the human 
feeling which is not too abundant in early American painting. The mother 
and daughter both have pleasant expressions, and are not only well painted 
but are quite reasonably natural in their action. The mother’s elbow leans 
on a writing table at the side, which is obviously disregarded for the moment 
because the child is in her mother’s lap. The mother is holding a letter or 
sheet of paper, and the baby has grabbed it, which inevitable act is a revolu- 
tionary departure from the painted decorum of the infant sitters of most of 
the artists under our present notice. 

This picture is another instance of the remarkable ability of the Metro- 
and the same 


politan Museum, in collecting early American painting 
ability extends to the other schools—to present of each artist represented a 


notably good example. 
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JosepH Wricut painted General Wushington’s fa- 
vorite portrait of himself, in command at Princeton. 
This portrait shows Washington in full vigor, and was 
the standard likeness of the general during his active life. | 

Wright was taught by his remarkable mother and 
studied under West and Hoppner. His successful career 
as portrait painter in Philadelphia and New York and 
as first engraver of the United States Mint was cut short 


by an early death. 


Courtesy of Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BY WRIGHT 


Wright is the only painter who shows us Washington exactly 
as he was when Commander-in-Chief, 


JOSEPH WRIGHT 


One of the most eccentric and interesting characters in early American 
art was Patience Lovell, born in 1725 at Bordentown, New J ersey. She ac- 
quired a wide reputation for clever portraits modeled in wax. Several exam- 
ples of her work in this perishable medium have survived. She married in 
1748 Joseph Wright, and it is as Patience Wright that she is generally 
known. 

Their son, Joseph Wright the painter, was born in Bordentown in 1756. 
After the death of her husband Patience Wright took her three children and 
went to England in 1772. She was successful in obtaining commissions for 
wax portraits, and earned additional money by exhibiting life-size figures 
of noted characters, as indicated in the following correspondence in The 
New York Journal or General Advertiser of March 17, 1774: 


Extract of a Letter from London, January 10, 1774. Mrs. Wright, the in- 
genious American, continues to have a great resort of company of the first 
distinction, among whom are some of the principal nobility. Her performances 
are greatly admired; she has as much business as she can possibly go through, 
and is in a fair way of making an ample fortune: Her frankness and humour 
are generally pleasing, and without giving the least offence to the greatest peo- 
ple, she indulges herself in the utmost liberty of speech, especially in defence of 
the rights and liberty of the American colonies, and in advantageous repre- 
sentations of them and their inhabitants. She has been much favoured by the 
King and Queen who have frequently honoured her with their presence, and 
familiar. conversation; and his Majesty has several times sat for her to take his 
likeness. The figures of General Monkton and the Countess of Huntington, 
lately sent over for New-York, by Capt. Winn, are allowed to be striking rep- 
resentations of their present likenesses. . . . 


Patience Wright was enabled to give her son a good education for his 
chosen career of artist. He studied under West, who was a friend of his 
mother, and under the British artist, John Hoppner. One of his sisters mar- 
ried Hoppner, and the other married an American named Platt, and was 
herself well known as a modeler in wax in New York about 1787. Through 
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his mother’s connections Wright received the opportunity to paint a por- 
trait of the Prince of Wales, later George IV, which was naturally of ad- 
vantage to his reputation. 

Patience Wright went to France in 1781, and Joseph Wright joined her 
the next year. Mrs. Wright returned to England and lived there until her 
death in 1786. This was announced in the New-York Gazetteer and the 
County Journal of May 19, 1786: 


It is with the utmost regret that we acquaint the public with the death of the 
celebrated American, Mrs. Wright, occasioned by a fall in returning from a 
visit to our Ambassador, Mr. Adams—America has lost in her a warm and sin- 
cere friend, as well as one of the first ornaments to the arts—Those brave fel- 
lows, who, during the late war, were fortunate enough to escape from the arms 
of tyranny and take sanctuary under her roof, will join us in lamenting her 
loss; whilst her attachment to America and her indefatigable attention to the 
prisoners in distress will render her regretted and her memory revered by her 
country. 


Previously, during the Revolutionary War, Patience Wright’s contact 
with important people in England had given her information valuable to 
the colonies, which she regularly forwarded to American statesmen. Conse- 
quently Franklin, in London and Paris, did a great deal to promote her 
success. 

Before Wright left London to join his mother in Paris his sister, Mrs. 
Hoppner, was concerned over his tendency to laziness and idleness, and wrote 
to their mother that he received the entrance fees to Mrs. Wright’s exhibi- 
tion of waxworks in London and spent the money on his own pleasure. 
Wright was then twenty-five and for the first time not under his rather diffi- 
cult mother’s thumb. In general he seems to have been an industrious, en- 
thusiastic artist, who made the most of the excellent advantages which he 
enjoyed. 

On his arrival in Paris his mother obtained the good offices of Franklin on 
his behalf. The minister’s grandson and secretary, William Temple Frank- 
lin, arranged appointments with titled ladies among whom he might find 
sitters. He does not seem to have obtained any commissions from them, what 
with shyness in an unaccustomed foreign milieu, and the brevity of his stay. 
In fact among the surviving and identified portraits by Wright the author 
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has found none of women except that of his wife in the family group men- 
tioned in the next chapter. 

Wright returned to America in 1783, narrowly escaping with his life from 
a shipwreck. When Congress had left Philadelphia because of mutinous 
tendencies in the Pennsylvania troops, and was meeting at Princeton, the 
young painter William Dunlap was there visiting a prosperous farmer, and 
he records that in the autumn of 1783 Joseph Wright arrived from Paris 
at Washington’s headquarters with letters from Franklin, “which entitled 
him to sittings from the General and Mrs. Washington. I thought at the 
time these portraits were very like” (i.e., good likenesses). He adds, “He 
afterwards drew a profile of Washington and etched it, and it is very like.” 

Beside being a portrait painter Wright was a modeler in clay, his mother 
having very probably instructed him early in that art. There is a tradition 
that William Rush, the chief early American sculptor, said that he received 
instruction in modeling from Wright. Rush did a head of Wright, now in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Wright executed several oil portraits of Washington, the profile etching, 
a wax profile in bas-relief with a wreath of laurel, which is signed: J. Wright 
fecit, and a bust. Regarding the latter Congress passed a resolution April 
6, 1785: 


The Committee . . . do report. That it appearing to them that the Bust of 
General Washington is now finished and ready to be delivered and that Mr. 
Wright the Artist who executed the same is about to remove from the city of 
Philadelphia, Your Committee are of opinion that some immediate disposition 
should be made of said bust. Therefore submit the following resolution 

That His Excellency the President draw an order on the Treasurer of the 
United States in favor of Joseph Wright for 23344 dolls it being the sum 
charged by him for modelling and completing the said Bust. 

That the Secretary of Congress take order for causing the said bust to be 
brought to this city and wait the further order of Congress. 


Wright was also commissioned by Congress to take a plaster cast of 
Washington’s face to be sent to Europe so that some sculptor of note there 
might do a statue of the general. Washington submitted to the bother of 
lying down, with his face plastered over and paper tubes stuck up his nostrils 
and protruding through the mass to enable him to breathe, until the cast 
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dried. Rather nervous, and hurrying to get the task over and not keep Wash- 
ington longer than he had to, Wright no sooner got the plaster cast off than 
he dropped it on the floor. Washington refused to go through the ordeal 
again, the wishes of Congress and the call of fame notwithstanding. 

The author, Henry 'T. Tuckerman, wrote in regard to the last visit to 
America of the American sculptor, Thomas Crawford, who made a statue of 


Washington: 


I accompanied him to examine a portrait of Washington by Wright. . . . 
Crawford declared that this was the only portrait of Washington which literally 
represented the costume. Having recently examined the uniform, sword, etc., 
he was enabled to identify the strands of the epaulette, the number of buttons, 
and even the peculiar seal and watch-key. A man so faithful to details, so devoted 
to authenticity, Crawford argued, was reliable in more essential things. 

He remarked that one of his own greatest difficulties in the equestrian statue 
had been to reconcile the shortness of the neck in Stuart’s portrait and Houdon’s 
statue (the body of which was not taken from life) with the stature of Wash- 
ington,—there being an anatomical incongruity therein. 

“T had determined,” he continued, “to follow what the laws of nature and all 
precedent indicate as the right proportion,—otherwise it would be impossible 
to make a graceful and impressive statue; but in this picture, bearing such re- 
markable evidence of authenticity, I find the correct distance between chin and 
breast.” 


Elizabeth Bryant Johnston in Original Portraits of Washington stated 
that the portrait here referred to is the best oil portrait of Washington by 
Wright, that it is life-size, three-quarter length, in uniform with the hand 
resting on a sword, signed: J. Wright, 1784. Philadelphia; and that it was 
painted for Mrs. Powell, née Elizabeth Willing, of Philadelphia, descended 
to John Hare Powell of Newport, and was still (in 1882) in the family. 

In 1784 Wright was in Philadelphia, and received a letter dated January 
10, from Washington, then in retirement at Mount Vernon, saying: 


When you have finished my portrait, which is intended for Count de Solms, I 
will thank you for handing it to Mr. Robert Morris, who will forward it to the 
Count de Bruhl (minister from his electoral highness of Saxe, at the Court of 
London), as the channel pointed out for the conveyance of it. 
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As the Count de Solms proposes to honor it with a place in his collection of 


military characters, I am persuaded you will not be deficient in point of execu- 
tion. 


Be so good as to forward the cost of it to me, and I will remit you the money. 
Let it (after Mr. Roberts has seen it) be carefully packed to prevent injury. 


Washington paid £18 for this portrait. In his letter to Count de Solms he 
said of Wright: 


His forte seems to be in giving the distinguishing characteristics with more 
boldness than delicacy. And although he commonly marks the features very 
strongly, yet I cannot flatter you that you will find the touches of his pencil ex- 
tremely soft or that the portrait will in any way equal your expectations. Such 
as it may be (and for your sake I would wish the execution to be as perfect as 
possible) it will be forwarded from Philadelphia. . . . 


Washington by this time knew painters’ ways and he wrote to his agent, 


Robert Morris: 


Mr. Wright is desired to hand it to you for this purpose and as he is said to 
be a little lazy, you would oblige me by stimulating him to the completion. By 
promise it was to have been done in 5 or 6 weeks from the time I left Philadelphia, 
near four of which have expired. 


In Philadelphia Wright continued as a portrait painter. He then went to 
New York, living on Pear! Street (then Queen Street), where he was in 1787. 
He was settled and painting in New York for some years. He married a Miss 
Vandervoort, niece of an American officer killed in the Revolutionary War, 
Colonel Ledyard. 

Wright one day in New York saw through a window a patriarchal bearded 
Jew, named Simpson, and at once knocked at the door and asked permission 
to paint the picturesque character. William Dunlap, who had a studio near 
Wright, says, in History of the Arts of Design in the United States, “At the 
distance of five-and-forty years, I recollect with pleasure the beautiful rep- 
resentation.” 

Wright returned from New York to Philadelphia when Congress did, and 
probably largely for that reason. He painted a number of the members of 
Congress and other distinguished people, including James Madison. 

Washington’s regard for Wright’s ability resulted in his appointing him 
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as the first die-sinker and engraver of the new mint in Philadelphia. He de- 
signed coins and medals. For example, he produced the medal presented by 
the Government to Maj. Henry Lee for his capture of Paulus Hook, now 
Jersey City. The Latin inscription on one side, translated, is “The American 
Congress to Henry Lee, commanding a battalion of cavalry.” There is a 
profile bust of Lee in uniform, and the signature: J. Wright. On the reverse 
is another inscription the translation of which is, “Notwithstanding rivers 
and ramparts, with a small band of men he conquered the enemy by his 
sagacity and valor, and bound to him by his humanity those whom he had 
overcome by arms.” The medal was issued in gold, and subsequently restruck 
in bronze. The original obverse die is preserved, together with a die cut to re- 
place the lost original reverse. 

An example of Wright’s portraits, probably done in Philadelphia, is that 
of “Benjamin Goodhue,” of Massachusetts, painted about 1790, and owned 
by the late Mrs. Perey R. King of New York, his great-granddaughter. 
Goodhue was born in Salem, and graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1766. He was a merchant, member of the Massachusetts senate, representa- 
tive in Congress, and Senator. 

The pose in this portrait is most unusually natural for the period. The 
large, rather heavy man sits back, his dark coat open, showing a light- 
colored undercoat and white stock, his hand resting easily on the back of 
the chair. The face is long and forceful, and the forehead is partly obscured 
by a curious bang. 

There is a slight possibility of confusing this artist with another Joseph 
Wright whose dates are rather similar, 1734-97, who lived in Derby, Eng- 
land—our Wright also of course lived for a time in England—and who 
painted landscapes and historical scenes, as well as portraits. The latter has 
long been called Joseph Wright of Derby, to distinguish him from an 
earlier Joseph Michael Wright, an artist who was born in Scotland about 
1625 and died in London about 1700. 

Wright’s career was unfortunately a very short one. In 1793 both he and 
his wife died of yellow fever, within a few days of each other, during the 
famous plague which ravaged Philadelphia. 

Until displaced by those of Stuart, Wright’s portraits of General Wash- 
ington and his wife were chief in popular interest. One manner in which they 
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were displayed is indicated by this advertisement of an early art exhibition, 
several years after Wright’s death, in The Minerva & Mercantile Evening 
Advertiser, May 29, 1797: 


ADMITTANCE TWO SHILLINGS 
NEW PHENOMENON IN GREENWICH STREET 


Panorama . . . an original painting of the beautiful city of Charleston. . . 
the first that has ever been exhibited by artificial light [ete. ] 

Also, an original portrait of the late celebrated David Rettenhouse, Esq., 
the great philosopher and mechanic, painted by Mr. C. W. Peale. 

A sale print shop, is opened in one of the rooms of the Panorama. It contains 
a large collection of elegant prints in frames; also a variety not framed, with 
some fine enamelled paintings; the original portraits of Gen. and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, painted by the late Mr. I. Wright. . . . 

G. Baker, Proprietor. 


Wright’s portrait of Washington was engraved by a dozen different en- 
gravers, and published as an illustration in many books, both in America and 
in England, France, and Holland. 

Mr. Herbert Lee Pratt has a portrait of Franklin formerly thought to be 
by Greuze or Duplessis, which is by Wright, and strongly resembles that in 
the Boston Public Library, both in drawing and in color. It is probably the 
small portrait to which Wright referred in a letter to William Temple 
Franklin, quoted in the chapter on Wright in Public Collections. It has 
something of the delicacy of a miniature and yet retains the force and char- 
acter of an oil portrait. 

The gem, however, of the early American collection of Mr. Pratt is the 
portrait of General Washington, probably one of the replicas. It is an oil 
painting on canvas, of the bust in profile with the face looking toward the 
observer’s right. Washington is in the uniform of the Continental Army, 
dark blue with buff facings and collar, and gilt epaulettes. He wears a white 
stock and ruff, and his hair is in a queue. The standard example of the 
Wright Washington, in the Cleveland Museum of Art, is more fully de- 


scribed in the next chapter. 


WRIGHT IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


Te most satisfactory portrait of Washington in existence is that by 
Joseph Wright, one of the best examples of which is in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. It is that of a vigorous, outdoor man with sunburned, wind- 
battered, healthy skin. The fine modeling of the face shows a slight double 
chin and slight sagging of the cheeks, but not the lowered tone of the Stuart 
and other later portraits. His face here is lean, firm, and not beefy. The 
shoulders are Washington’s shoulders, broad and strong, sloping downward 
from the neck to their extremities, as we know was the fact. The color is 
brilliant and fresh. The famous flashing blue-gray eyes are open and bright, 
and not the half-closed, tired eyes of the portraits of Washington as an old 
man which are more widely known. This face, free from the later defects of 
badly-fitting false teeth and sagging mouth, is the unimpaired index to 
Washington’s forceful character. It has been compared with the Houdon 
cast and the measurements are said to be identical. 

It is an oil painting on canvas, 21 by 17 inches. General Washington, 
with head bare, is in the Continental uniform with light waistcoat and high 
collared coat, both open and showing an excellently painted stock and muslin 
frill. The hair is powdered, joins with narrow whiskers reaching slightly 
below the ear, brushed back and tied in a queue with a black bow. The Mu- 
seum’s comment on the composition and color follows. 


The placing of the head a little toward the left of the canvas, with the face in 
full profile, is a pleasing arrangement, calculated as it is to bring the face near 
the center of the picture and thus to give a sense of support for the back of the 
head and an effect of space into which the subject is looking. The flesh tones are 
delicately related, giving a charming effect of warm ruddy tones and cool grays. 
The plain background strengthens the head. Though the face is modelled in low 
relief, the features are vigorous and finely cut. A warm tone is introduced into 
the blue and buff of the uniform and into the pearl gray of the hair. 


The Museum also states: “The simplicity and directness with which the 
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subject is treated give a charm of reality which is one of the portrait’s 
strongest qualities. Behind the painted likeness, we get the personality of 
the man, his aristocratic nature, his strength and clear-cut vigor, his fine 
sensitiveness, his human sympathy, and a suggestion of humor.” 

There is no proof as to whether this is the original or a replica, or as to 
its positive date and place of being painted. The picture itself is the strong- 
est reason for the conjecture that it was painted from life and is the portrait 
referred to in the last chapter as painted in 1783, or one which we know 
that Wright painted about 1790, when Washington was fifty-eight. It has 
however a long authenticated history, gomg back to 1815. In that year 
Thomas Shields, a tavern keeper in Alexandria, Virginia, bought it at a 
local auction, because, being acquainted with Washington and a member 
of the same Masonic lodge to which he belonged, he was attracted by the 
portrait as an accurate likeness. From his daughter it passed to her son, the 
late G. L. McKean of Chicago, and the Museum purchased it from his 
widow about 1921. 

This portrait was engraved by W. Evans and published by Thomas Med- 
land in London in March, 1800. In 1857 it was seen by G. W. Parke Custis, 
Washington’s stepson, who declared it a more correct and faithful expres- 
sion of Washington’s face than any of the numerous portraits he had seen. 
In 1884 it was placed by McKean in the United States National Museum 
among the Washington relics. It was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876, and in 1886 at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. In 1889 during the Washington Centennial it was hung in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. It was shown at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, and two years later at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. It was reproduced as the frontispiece of the Century 
Magazine for May, 1890, in McClure’s Magazine of February, 1897, in the 
History of the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington in 1892, and in the Chicago Times-Herald for February 22, 1897. 

Washington himself seems to have liked Joseph Wright’s portrait best, 
regarding it as an uncompromisingly correct likeness. During Washington’s 
life it was universally known and popular. It was supplanted in general 
favor by Stuart’s Athenaeum portrait, which is admittedly an idealized 
picture and for that reason appealed to the idolizing public. Stuart’s 
Vaughan portrait, which is a real likeness of Washington, shows him as an 
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old man. Peale’s early portraits lack character in comparison. T'rumbull’s 
portraits were painted several years after the war; Dunlap’s and Du Simi- 
tiere’s are without distinction. The terrific burdens of the war, and the 
strain of the presidency, wore out at last Washington’s splendid physique, 
and it is a noble ruin which the later delineators portrayed. Wright’s is the 
only portrait of Washington which shows him as the man who commanded 
a small, ragged, hungry army and by his indomitable will forced defeat 
down the throat of an empire. It is the only portrait of Washington as he 
really was in action—forceful, vigorous, wise, alert, and every inch a fighter. 

In regard to this, or another of Wright’s portraits of Washington, Pa- 
tience Wright wrote, from London, August 14, 1785, to Jefferson in Paris, 
“I had the pleasure to hear that my son, Joseph Wright, had painted the 
best likeness of our hero, Washington, of any painter in America.” 

In the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington is a bust painting, “Por- 
trait of Benjamin Franklin,” by Joseph Wright, which is an excellent speci- 
men of his work. It was formerly attributed to the French artist Duplessis, 
which error was corrected by the late Charles Henry Hart, who discovered 
evidence in the papers of Benjamin Franklin in the American Philosophical 
Society that the picture is by Wright. 

The evidence includes a letter from Mrs. Patience Wright to Franklin in 
1782, saying, “I am very happy to here by Mr. Whitford and others that my 
son is painting your Portrite. We expect a order from the Common Council 
very soon and so beg the orders of the City or Part of them for your Pictur 
to be painted by Joseph Wright and presented to those or to whom or where 
it may do most honor.” 

Caleb Whitefoord was a wine merchant in London and was secretary of 
the British delegation to the treaty commission. He was also something of 
an artist. He had at one time three portraits of his friend and next-door 
neighbor in London, Franklin, painted by Wright, as Hart goes on to trace. 
Wright wrote to William Temple Franklin in the autumn of the same year: 


I found at my return to Paris yesterday, that I am oblidged to be detained a 
week longer as every place was taken both in the Dilligence and Cabriolé and 
there being no other conveyance before then and as IJ received your packet this 
Morning perhaps your letter to Mr. Williams may require an immediate con- 


veyance. 
I return very sincere thanks for this continued instance of your grandfather’s 
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kindness. I could wish my situation here had put it in my Power to show you 
that I hada sense of the Friendship I have received from him and yourself but I 
find I have only, more favours to ask. 

I could wish he would give me leave to make another Copy of his Picture either 
in small or large. As I wish to make a present of it to Mr. Beech [should be 
Bache, Franklin’s son-in-law, or his grandson] or whatever Person he should 
think fit. The last I did Mr. Whitford has been pleased to take from me. I am 
fearful to ask as I consider I may be in some measure troublesome and he must 


be tired of seeing me so Constantly. 
I remain, etc.— 


Joseph Wright 


P. S. I had a great notion of making it the Size of my Mother’s or the other 
little one you saw as it will be portable and yet sufficiently marked to keep the 


likeness. 


The portrait mentioned as taken by Whitefoord was loaned to West and 
copied by him as the Franklin in his sketch of the American commissioners. 

One of the Franklin portraits by Wright which Whitefoord had was pre- 
sented by him to the Royal Society, of which he was a Fellow, and is now in 
the Society’s collection. This authorship is well proved, although for a long 
time it was not known. 

The Corcoran Gallery portrait of Franklin was painted by Wright, as 
proved by Hart and now so listed by the Gallery, in Paris in 1782 for Wil- 
liam Hodgson of London, a friend of Franklin, who had aided the Colonies 
in arranging the exchange of prisoners and helping improve their condi- 
tion while in prison, and who lived to be 106 and almost a contemporary of 
our own age. It was purchased in 1885 from Henry Stevens, a London 
dealer in Americana, who bought it three years earlier from a print dealer, 
Graves. 

In the Boston Public Library is a portrait of Franklin which has long 
been attributed to Greuze. Hart considered it established that it is not by 
Greuze, as it is much too hard, and does not closely resemble the known por- 
trait, in pastel, of Franklin by Greuze. Hart proved that it is either a rep- 
lica by Wright, or a copy after Wright, because of various documentary 
evidence and its very marked resemblance to the other Wright paintings of 
Franklin. It has an early history similar to that of another Wright portrait 
of Franklin in Auchincruive, Ayrshire, Scotland, the estate of the Oswald 


Courtesy of Corcoran Art Gallery 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
BY JOSEPH WRIGHT 
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family, home originally of Richard Oswald, one of the British commissioners, 
with whom Franklin is thought to have exchanged portraits. 

The Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts, has a miniature portrait of 
Washington, listed as done in New York in 1790. 

The first portrait which Wright did of Washington is his original study 
for a subsequent portrait, and is in oil on a mahogany panel 12 by 14 inches. 
It belonged at one time to Francis Hopkinson, and is now in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. 

We are fortunate in having, in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, a domestic scene, “Joseph Wright and Family,” by the artist, which 
was left unfinished, but in which the heads are well painted. The mother 
holds a baby and two children are snuggled against her. The father in 
breeches and a tall, large-brimmed hat approaches and rather unenthusi- 
astically extends his hands toward the children. It is rash to judge of 
Wright’s abilities by this picture, because we do not know how much of it 
is the work of the artist who completed it. 

One is convinced that Wright was very accurate in intention and very 
successful in accomplishment in producing a true portrait. The Academy 
has one of his half-length portraits of “Benjamin Franklin” which im- 
presses the observer as one of the most correct in likeness of all the Franklin 
portraits. Of course one can only judge by such traits as are common here 
and there to the pictures by various artists. This portrait agrees with Peale’s 
in character, and shows keen observation and insight. The hair is almost 
modern in treatment, and the texture of the jabot with its flat folds and of 
the red coat and undercoat and their wrinkles over the ample paunch is 
very well rendered indeed. 

Wright’s work in New York was preceded by the following welcome in 
the Daily Advertiser, April 7, 1786: 


It must give pleasure to the Citizens of this place to find that New-York 
bids fair to out vie the sister States in becoming the seat of the Arts. Today we 
are informed of the arrival of Mr. Wright from Philadelphia, a gentleman of 
abilities in Painting, and Son to the celebrated modellor and patriotess Mrs. 
Wright of London, from this place—as he means to follow his profession as a 
Limner here, we are tempted to believe, every encouragement will be given to 
his Genius. 


Courtesy of New-York Historical Society 
JOHN JAY 
BY WRIGHT 


This portrait was copied by West in his painting of 


the American Peace Commissioners. 
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One of the celebrated men whom Wright painted was Jay. The “Portrait 
of Chief Justice John Jay” was presented much later, November 11, 1817, 
by John Pintard, secretary of the New-York Historical Society, to the So- 
ciety, in whose collection 1t now is. From what evidence we have it is ap- 
parently another example of very accurate likeness. The best confirmation 
is that it agrees very closely with Stuart’s large portrait of Jay. 

While the drawing is a trifle hard, the artist has achieved a nose without 
the heavy black line representing its shadow so often used by Peale. The hand 
was saved from causing a deal of unnecessary bother by leaving unbuttoned 
two buttons of the waistcoat and thrusting the whole hand in. The wrinkles 
across the lower part resemble those in his portraits of Franklin. The coat 
is a light drab shade. 

As in Trumbull’s portrait of Robert Lenox, the subject here is an early 
example of a man wearing his own hair and bald on top. While Jay’s head is 
erect, the angle at which his waistcoat slopes forward indicates that he is 
leaning back, and gives him an air of casual comfort in posture which coun- 
teracts in part the general stiffness in pose and expression, and reminds one, 
in spite of Jay’s much thinner figure, of the posture in Wright’s portrait of 
Benjamin Goodhue. Naturalness is not as marked in Wright’s painting as 
in that of Earl, but it is a similar tendency. If one compares Wright’s work 
in this particular with that of Peale such ease as Wright obtained is more 
noticeable, because while Peale’s work in time loosened up and became more 
human, Peale, painstaking as he was, never had quite the accuracy in draw- 
ing, especially in faces, which characterizes the work of Wright. 

A few years later Wright had died, and this picture gained additional 
vogue by being engraved, as indicated in the following advertisement in 


The Argus, or Greenleaf’s New Daily Advertiser, September 16, 1795: 


PROPOSALS 


by Cornelius and Alexander Tiebout 
To Publish by Subscription, 


Two Portraits, 


GEORGE CLINTON AND JOHN JAY. 


Engraved by Cornelius Tiebout, Citizen of New-York, now resident in 
London. 
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Taken from original paintings of our celebrated countrymen, Gabriel Stew- 
art and the late Joseph Wright. 

The size of each Print to be 10 by 18 inches—printed on excellent paper, 
price one dollar and an half, to subscribers ; one third to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, and the remainder on delivery of the prints. 

Those who wish may subscribe for either of the Portraits separate. 

Subscriptions are received by John J. Staples and Son, Thomas Barrow, 
James Harrison, and Gardner Baker, at the Museum, New-York; Thomas Dob- 
son and Matthew Cary, Philadelphia ; at each place a specimen of the work may 
be seen, and by the principal booksellers in the United States. 
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Matruew Pratt was one of West’s first pupils in Lon- 
don. His later career in Philadelphia was handicapped 
somewhat by too much prosperity and the presence of 
other good painters. 

Among Pratt’s works were outdoor paintings of his- 
torical and marine scenes used as signs, famous in Phila- 
delphia for generations. He left some notable portraits 
_ there and in New York, and a most interesting painting 
of West and his pupils in the studio which reared so 


many of this group. 


: 


MATTHEW PRATT 


On E Matthew Pratt, 1600-1672, came from England, settled at Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, was listed as a freeman in 1640, and married Eliza- 
beth Bate. Whether or not descended from this particular ancestor, Matthew 
Pratt the artist was born September 23, 1734, in a house in Taylor’s Alley, 
between Chestnut and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, one of ten children. 
His father was Henry Pratt, a goldsmith and friend of Franklin, and his 
mother was Rebecca Claypoole, daughter of James Claypoole, cabinetmaker, 
and sister of James Claypoole, portrait and general painter. 

At three years of age Matthew was inoculated for smallpox by Mr. Philip 
Syng, and “had it very favorable.” There is mention of his being in board- 
ing school at the age of ten, and still there at thirteen, and he probably con- 
tinued until he was fifteen, at which time his father died, aged forty. 

Pratt was then apprenticed to his uncle, James Claypoole, and served out 
his time of six years and eight months, receiving the thorough all-round 
training of a painter of the time, ready and able to undertake anything 
from a sign to a portrait. 

He set up in the business at first with one Francis Foster, and continued 
in this partnership for about two years. In 1757, leaving his partner to 
carry on the painting business, Pratt undertook a trading voyage to 
Jamaica. The vessel was captured by a French privateer, but was recap- 
tured by a Jamaica privateer and taken to the port, Lucia, for which it had 
been bound. In spite of the seizure of some of the cargo which the vessel had 
taken out, and the spoiling of the limes which were part of what was brought 
back to America, the venture resulted fairly well, in that there was no loss. 

This trip probably served as outlet to the zest for adventure common to 
young men. On his return Pratt took rooms at a relative’s and settled down 
to the painting of portraits. In an autobiographical memorandum which 


he later wrote for his son he said that he 
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met with great encouragement, having full employ, and much to my satisfac- 
tion; making money fast, with the approbation of every employer, and in Au- 
gust 1760, I married Elizabeth, the daughter of Mr. Charles Moore, Hatter 
and Wholesale Dry Goods Merchant of Philada. with whom I received some 
money, and household furniture complete to begin housekeeping. 


On June 24, 1764, Pratt sailed for London with John West and Pratt’s 
relative, Betsy Shewell, Benjamin West’s father and fiancée, arriving in 
twenty-eight days. He attended the wedding, giving away the bride, traveled 
about with the bridal party visiting West’s connections in England, and 
seeing Windsor Castle and other sights, and then settled in London, 


where Mr. Benjn. West had a very elegant house, completely fitted up, to ac- 
comodate a very large family, and where he folowed his occupation, in great 
repute, as a Historical and Portrait painter. And where he kindly accomodated 
me with Rooms, and rendered me every good and kind office he could bestow on 
me, as if I was his Father, friend and brother. 


Pratt remained four years in England, studying at first with West, be- 
coming one of his assistants, and then practicing portrait painting on his 
own account. His first work put before the London public was “A Fruit 
Piece,” in the exhibition of the Society of Artists in 1765. The last eighteen 
months of his stay in England he spent in Bristol, “where I practised to 
much advantage in my professional line.” 

In 1768 the artist returned to Philadelphia, and set up as a portrait 
painter at Front and Pine Streets, “where I met my old and good friend the 
Revd. Thomas Barton, of Lancaster, who came purposely to introduce me 
to Governor Hamilton, Governor Johnson, Mr. Jno. Dickinson, Mr. Saml. 
Powel, and all the Willing family, the clergy, &c., among whom I met with 
full employ for 2 years.” Indeed we learn elsewhere that one of his first 
callers was the Samuel Powell whom he mentions, and who was a friend of 
West, had traveled largely in Europe, and was one of the leading wealthy 
art patrons of the time. 

Pratt then read in the newspaper of a legacy left to his wife in Ireland, 
and took the necessary papers and letters of introduction and sailed for 
Dublin. Archdeacon Isaac Mann was very kind in entertaining him and 
arranging for his seeing private collections of paintings, and as a return 
courtesy Pratt painted his portrait, full-length, in his robes, and exhibited 
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the picture at the Society of Artists. He also painted his landlady’s por- 
trait. What a gallery could be made of the portraits of landladies and inn- 
keepers painted for lack of other coin or out of friendship! Unfortunately 
these pictures seem generally to have disappeared, or where they still exist 
have sometimes been labeled with the names of the more wealthy and noted 
who serve more acceptably in the eyes of the owners as subjects of portraits. 

After arranging his business Pratt refused offers of commissions, visited 
Liverpool and Cork, and thence sailed for home. Thereafter he lived in 
Philadelphia, continuing much of the time to paint portraits. 

Thomas Pratt, a son, wrote regarding his father, “I think about the year 
1785, the Fine Arts were very poorly encouraged in Philadelphia,”—the 
real probability being that the Peales, Joseph Wright, and other artists, 
with the vogue frequently attaching to newer arrivals, were receiving a 
good many of the commissions—“and during which time, my Father, having 
little to do in that line, was prevailed upon by a number of his particular 
friends to paint some signs, and he consented thereto. 

“The first which he painted was a very large one called “The representa- 
tion of the Constitution of 1788’ which contained portraits of the Gentlemen 
composing that Convention.” It bore the lines: 


Those 88 great men have signed a powerful Deed 
That better times to us, should very soon succeed. 


Others were called “The Fox Chase,” and “Still Calm,” the latter portray- 
ing a ship and Neptune. These outdoor paintings were of a high artistic 
order and were famous in Philadelphia for two or three generations. One at 
least is remembered to have existed in comparatively recent years. It is re- 
grettable that none have been preserved. 

The Pratt strain was a sturdy one and did not die out with the artist. His 
eldest son, Henry, was born in Philadelphia before his father went to Lon- 
don. He received an education and training in business, and before he was 
twenty-one went into the china business for himself. He changed from that 
to groceries, and finally to shipping. He became one of the great merchants 
of Philadelphia, ranking with Girard, Ridgway, and Ralston. He invested 
largely in suburban real estate, some of which was later purchased by the 
city as part of Fairmount Park. He married three times and left a large 
family of children. 
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Pratt as a man had marked traits of practicality and good sense. As a 
painter he was individual both in his desire to go beyond routine portraiture 
and in his technique in portraits. His work shows slight resemblances to that 
of the Peales, especially in the eyes. This may be due to the influence of 
James Claypoole; Pratt studied with him, and it is not impossible that the 
Peales received, directly or at secondhand, some instruction frorn Claypoole. 

Pratt’s tendencies can be seen in the portrait of “Mrs. Peter de Lancey,” 
the daughter of Cadwallader Colden, and wife of a wealthy member of the 
New York Assembly. The picture was painted about 1772, during Pratt’s 
stay in New York, at the same time as the portrait of Colden mentioned in 
the next chapter. 

The picture is one of the many formerly attributed to Copley, but is 
obviously not his work, and has long been exhibited by its owner, Mr. Her- 
bert Lee Pratt, and universally accepted, as by Matthew Pratt. The subject 
has a long nose and short lower face. The composition is masterful, with a 
long veil drooping from the headdress to the shoulder and curving up in 
front to the opposite shoulder. The flesh color in the face is rather yellowed, 
but not as much so as in the less fortunate examples by Peale. The principal 
color is the bluish gray tones of the veil and dress; the picture is painted on 
an oval canvas. The portrait is one of the outstanding works by Pratt, and 
is a good specimen of the marked excellence for which Pratt’s painting is 
known. 

Similarly another portrait of Cadwallader Colden, with his grandson, 
Warren de Lancey, the son of Mrs. Peter de Lancey, as a boy, is now con- 
sidered by some experts probably to have been painted by Pratt, although 
the family records indicate that it was painted by Copley. It is the property 
of Mr. de Lancey Kountze, and was exhibited in 1927 at the very interesting 
but brief historical exhibition assembled by a committee of the Museum of 
the City of New York. 

In its catalogue of one of the first comprehensive exhibitions of minia- 
tures painted in America, shown in the same year, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, speaks of a miniature “which we have attributed to Jere- 
miah Thetis on the basis of his style as revealed in his signed oil portraits. 
In the same way the dainty portraits of Judge Thomas Hopkinson and his 
wife have been assigned to Matthew Pratt of Philadelphia.” These two 
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miniatures belong to Mrs. Francis T. Redwood. There is no other evidence 
that Pratt painted miniatures, though he may well have done so. 

In an article published in 1902, to which reference is made in the bibli- 
ography incorporated in this book, Rufus Rockwell Wilson makes the as- 
sertion, “Scores of Pratt’s portraits are scattered through the Middle States, 
and many canvases cherished by their owners as the work of Copley came, 
in all probability, from the easel of Pratt.” 


PRATT IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


Toe Chamber of Commerce in the City of New York in America, char- 
tered by King George III, and now called the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, commissioned Pratt in 1772 to paint a portrait. It was 
the first of a collection which has been subsequently much increased. It is of 
“Cadwallader Colden,” Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New York, 
although a physician by profession, and it was ordered in recognition of his 
interest and assistance in establishing the Chamber. It is the only full-length 
there except that of Hamilton by Trumbull, and is the gem of the collection. 
The expression is very much alive, the pose easy, the figure well drawn, and 
the costume effectively painted. With the Trumbull Hamilton this portrait 
was rescued from the great fire of 1835 which destroyed a large part of New 
York City, was forgotten in an attic for many years, and was finally restored 
to the Chamber. 

That was the second occasion on which the Chamber had had to report the 
picture as lost. During the Revolutionary War some German soldiers looted 
it, and were seen by a prominent citizen carrying it off. One of them, taking 
this portrait of a British official to be that of some American patriot, had 
run a bayonet through it. The citizen managed to stop them and gave them 
some money for the picture, telling them that they could keep the frame. 
Later he returned the portrait to the son of the subject. 

That gentleman had the stab wound repaired and the picture slightly cut 
down to go better in one of his rooms, and kept it for some years. Eventually, 
finding that it belonged to the Chamber of Commerce, and that they would 
be glad to have it, he gave it back to them with a letter, preserved in the 
Chamber’s archives, describing its adventures. 

A picture by Pratt of “Benjamin West” as a young man is one of the 
treasures of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. The 


notable thing about the eyes, which have a slightly Oriental cast, is the acute 
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angles at both ends, particularly the very pointed inner end. There is much 
grace in the hands. 

The Academy has also Pratt’s portrait of “Mrs. Benjamin West (Eliza- 
beth Shewell),” painted just after the marriage which crowned the romance 
Pratt had done so much to advance. The lady has the same type of eye 
found in Pratt’s masculine sitters, and the expression is not beautiful, though 
the painting has a touch of the finish and sureness found in the work of the 
great painters. 

Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., has an exceedingly interesting por- 
trait of “Benjamin Franklin,” in which the peculiar mouth has been mini- 
mized so that it is just barely recognizable. The likeness is undoubtedly not 
as close as in some other pictures of Franklin, but it is characteristic of the 
painting of Pratt, and is, with that by Feke, one of the few early portraits of 
Franklin, who was painted many times, but when old, rich, and famous. This 
portrait was owned by Mrs. Rosalie V. Tiers Jackson, great-granddaughter 
of Pratt. 

The most famous picture by Pratt is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. The artist did us a great service in painting this “British School” 
as it was at one time called, now more properly known as “The American 
School.” Under the latter name, its original title, it was shown in London 
in the exhibition of the Society of Artists in 1766. The painting is signed: 
M. Pratt AD. 1765; the year after his arrival in London. It is another proof 
of Pratt’s interest in more than portrait work, which had it been encouraged 
by current demand would surely have led to expansion and richness in his 
output. We could not ask for anything more pertinent to our present in- 
terest than this scene in West’s studio. 

Pratt, in a violet suit, is seated, holding a panel or sketch of his own, and 
behind him at the left stands West, wearing green smallclothes and a black 
hat, giving him a criticism of his work. At the right in the foreground is a 
student or assistant at an easel, and two younger pupils are at the far side of 
the table. This was before the arrival of Stuart, Peale, or Trumbull, but we 
see that the reputation and kindness of West had already attracted fol- 
lowers; we know that one of the group was a young American, Abraham 
Delanoy, Jr., and they were probably all from America. 

Delanoy was an early painter of some interest, on whose return to New 
York the following advertisement appeared in the N. Y. Gazette and the 


Courtesy of New-York Historical Society 


GERRIT ABEEL 
BY, PRATT 
Attributed to Pratt by Mr. John Hill Morgan. 
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Weekly Mercury, January 7, 1771. “To the Publick. Likenesses Painted 
for a reasonable Price, by A. Delanoy, Jun., who has been Taught by the 
celebrated Mr. Benjamin West, in London. N. B. Is to be spoke with oppo- 
site Mr. Dirck Schuyler’s, at his Fathers.” 

Abraham Delanoy, Jr., was the son of a man renowned in his day as a 
dealer in pickled lobsters. The son seems to have enjoyed similar associa- 
tions, as six months after the above advertisement there appeared another 
regarding, “The following Articles, to be sold very cheap, at wholesale or 
retail by Abraham Delanoy, Jun. . . . viz.: Old Madeira, Teneriff and 
sweet wines, claret, wine bitters; Jamaica spirits and Antigua rum, brandy, 
Geneva”. . . (Then followed a long list of groceries and notions, and a final 
word:) . . . “Most kinds of Painting done as usual, at reasonable rates.” 

In spite of some early promise shown in his portrait of “Ben jamin West,” 
now in the New-York Historical Society, Delanoy was one of several of his 
contemporaries who never amounted to very much as painters. He serves us 
as a marked contrast to his fellow student, Pratt, and the other important 
early American painters in this book. 

A portrait of “Gerrit Abeel,” 1734-99, in the collection of the New-York 
Historical Society, is suggested by Mr. John Hill Morgan as possibly by 
Pratt, although he discusses other possibilities; there are features which 
have caused it to be attributed to Copley. 

Pratt’s work was appreciated highly by his time. The following humor- 
ously disparaging view, in an “American Anecdote” in the Daily Advertiser 
for April 22, 1788, although it does not praise his work, is indirectly com- 
plimentary, for a liberty of this sort is only apt to be taken with a well- 
known individual whose reputation is accepted as established : 


As the facetious and satiric Col. D 
in Pratt’s exhibition room at New-York, he observed the portrait of the beau- 
tiful Miss Auchmuty, under which were written some verses by her impassioned 
admirer, Major Montcrief. The portrait was rather indifferently executed, and 
the poetry scarcely rose to mediocrity; upon which he took out his pencil, and 


r was one day viewing the paintings 


wrote the following lines at the foot of the canvas: 


“To paint or praise thy charms how vain the hope, 
Pratt is no Titian, nor Montcrief a Pope.” 


JAMES PEALE 


JAMES PEALE was taught by his elder brother, Charles 
Willson Peale, who gave up miniature painting to leave 
to him this field in which James excelled. 

James Peale served as an officer in the Revolutionary 
War, and had a successful life as a painter in Philadel- 
phia. Beside mimatures he left many interesting oil por- 
traits. He allowed himself some originality as to natural- 
ness of pose, and experimented also in historical paint- 


ing and still-life. 


JAMES PEALE 


James PEALE was the one of the two younger brothers of Charles 
Willson Peale who also became a painter. He was born in 1749, and like his 
elder brother Charles was apprenticed to learn the trade of saddlery. He 
lived with Charles, who looked after him with unselfish brotherly care. 

When Charles Willson Peale came back to America after studying in 
England he instructed James Peale in oil and miniature painting, and en- 
couraged him to give up his trade and become a painter. 

On the outbreak of the War for Independence, James Peale was still living 
im Maryland, and was commissioned an ensign in the Maryland Battalion 
under Colonel Smallwood in 1776. He later served as first leutenant of 
the First Battalion of Maryland Regulars commanded by Colonel Staul in 
1778, and in the next year was promoted and became a captain of the First 
Maryland Regiment of the Continental Army. 

Charles Willson Peale wrote, in describing his war experiences, that as 
soon as his company 


reached Trent Town, orders came for them immediately to recross the river, 
with all possible haste, and General Washington’s whole army followed that 
night. . . . [Here he met his brother James | who had a commission in the Mary- 
land line, and had been in the rear guard, through all the retreat of the Ameri- 
can Army from the North River, and had lost his clothes; he was in an old dirty 
blanket jacket, his beard long and his face so full of sores that he could not 
clean it, which disfigured him in such a manner that he was not known by his 
brother at first sight. 


He served with distinction throughout the war; and became a member of 
the Maryland Society of the Cincinnati. 

James Peale married Mary Claypoole, the daughter of the earliest Penn- 
sylvania artist so far discovered. It is not impossible that this father-in-law 


may have given him some instruction. James Peale is known to have lived 
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and painted for some time in the South, but settled and lived most of his life 
in Philadelphia. He had one son, James, Jr., and five daughters, two of 
whom were artists: Anna, who was a miniature painter, and Sarah, who was 
a still-life and portrait painter m Philadelphia after 1816. James, Jr., was 
a banker, but devoted his leisure to the study of art and became known as 
a marine and landscape painter. 

James Peale showed marked ability in miniature painting, and Charles 
Willson Peale, who was always very considerate of his brother, gave up the 
practice of miniature painting in order to leave the field to him. James 
worked chiefly in miniature, although there are in addition quite a number 
of oil portraits by him. 

This artist was a respected citizen of Philadelphia, like his brother living 
to be a few years over eighty, and dying in Philadelphia, in 1831. 

Our knowledge of James Peale and his family is supplemented by a con- 
siderable number of portraits by himself and his brother. One of Charles 
Willson Peale’s best works is his portrait of his brother, James Peale, owned 
by Mr. Herbert Lee Pratt, of New York. This painting alone would be suffi- 
cient to stamp Charles Willson Peale as a very fine artist. Obviously the sub- 
ject of his brother inspired Peale, and the affection and sympathy and con- 
siderable admiration which he felt for him brought out his talents to the full. 

The picture is half-length and shows James Peale, clean-shaven, with 
long, flowing hair, seated at his painting desk, looking up from his work on 
a miniature. It is interesting as showing how he worked. The miniature por- 
trait is on a large inclined frame, with room for the artist’s hand to rest on it, 
and held up by a support at the back like an easel, placed on a raised por- 
tion of the desk. Beside it les a round container or palette for his water 
colors. Other colors are in smaller pans in a partly opened shallow drawer at 
the front of the painting desk. A glass of water stands at the side. 

The face is not handsome, but is intelligent, and the expression though 
serious is very live and human. The composition is highly satisfactory. No 
doubt one reason for the general excellence of this picture is that it meant 
something. Here is an artist at work, as well as a portrayal of character. 
Portraits should always have the latter function, but in them, as in the usual 
photograph, the sitter is too often a trifle embarrassed by the feeling, akin 
to stage fright, that he is having his picture taken,—hence the stiffness of 
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many portraits. This is on the part of the sitter; on the part of the artist is 
too often the feeling of inanity in the subject, and the lack of the free choice 
of subject by the artist which is usually called inspiration. None of these 
obstacles were present to mar this picture. 

The portrait by Charles Willson Peale of “Mrs. James Peale” is much 
less inspired. Perhaps he had the natural feeling that no woman was really 
worthy of his brother. In any case the portrait of his wife by James Peale 
himself is more satisfactory, though painted at a later age. Charles Willson 
Peale’s portrait of James Claypoole, James Peale’s father-in-law, portrays 
an intelligent old man with the keen eye of an artist. His “Portrait Group” 
of the young Mrs. James Peale, her daughter Jane holding a bird, little 
Maria, and the infant James, Jr., though well composed is stiff in drawing. 

Very important are the five portraits by James Peale owned by Mrs. 
Augustin Runyon Peale of Philadelphia, of Maria Claypoole Peale; Anna 
Claypoole Peale, who married first the Rev. Dr. William Stoughton and 
second Gen. William Duncan, and is known as an artist by all three names; 
a charming group of Jane Peale as a little girl with her arms around her 
still smaller brother, James, Jr.; Sarah M. Peale; and a self-portrait of 
James Peale. 

James Peale was the most modern of the early American painters in one 
respect: he was not afraid in some of his pictures to put his sitters in natural 
poses and paint them that way. It is true that he did not always do this; in 
some of his portraits he followed the conventional effects, but even then 
with much less stiffness than was all too frequent. 

An example of a conventional group is his painting of the Ramsay-Polk 
family, owned by Mr. Horace Wells Sellers. These three ladies, one of whom 
is Margaret Jane Peale, sister of the artist and wife of Colonel Nathaniel 
Ramsey, seated on the lawn with the drooping trees and the section of distant 
landscape, are in the same general tradition as the Charles Willson Peale 
portrait of Mrs. Morris in Independence Hall, and one of the ladies wears 
a rather similar Chinese-looking hat. The difference consists in rather more 
grace in the figures, and more pleasing flowing lines in the composition, than 
are found in the early Charles Willson Peale painting referred to. 

If we turn to the portrait of Nathaniel Waples which James Peale painted 
probably ten years later, we see how his ability had increased. The drawing 


is better and the handling surer. In his early work he turned nearly every 
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face to the side and always had a strong side light, as Charles Willson Peale 
advised a young artist always to do, for the evident reason that he knew of 
no other way of indicating the features than by the heavy shadows thus 
made. 

In the Waples portrait we see at a glance that James Peale had by that 
time mastered the technique of a full-face portrait, without strong light 
from the side. He had also come to trust his instinct for a real, natural pose, 
and here has his sitter with his arm resting on the back of a chair. The sitter, 
to be sure, although in this informal position, does not look altogether com- 
fortable, but this is partly due to a slight feeling of nervousness on the part 
of the subject, as revealed by his hands, which are masterfully done, and not 
to awkwardness on the part of the painter. 

In the portrait just mentioned Nathaniel Waples is shown as a young 
man. In another portrait by James Peale we see Sarah Ann Waples and her 
daughter, who must have been painted fifteen or twenty years later. The 
young mother was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Waples. The 
mother is pretty, and the infant is a real child. It brings James Peale close 
to our day to learn that this child is the mother of the possessor of these por- 
traits, Mr. Charles Custis Harrison. 

The same owner has a James Peale portrait of his grandfather, John 
Harrison, who studied in Europe for two years under Priestley, the dis- 
coverer of oxygen. He was the first manufacturer in America of heavy 
chemicals, particularly sulphuric acid, and his idea to make the United 
States independent of Europe for her supply of chemicals he sought to 
impress upon Jefferson. 

John Adams was one of the famous persons painted by James Peale. He 
also did a portrait of “Mrs. William Denny,” a half-length figure non- 
chalantly holding a large bouquet of flowers. The lady’s daughter married 
Colonel Walter Miller, son of Horatio Millar, secretary to Lord Cornwallis, 
the British general. A connection of James Peale of whom his portrait sur- 
vives is Davis Chambers Claypoole, brother of his father-in-law, James 
Claypoole. 

Owned in Norfolk are James Peale’s portraits of “Catherine Beverly Mal- 
lory” (Mrs. Armistead Booker) and “Mrs. Philip Barraud” (Ann Blaws 
Hansford) ; and in New York two of James Peale’s still-life sub jects; 
“Fruit” and “Grapes.” 
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Beside his large portraits James Peale made a small oval portrait of 
Washington on a wood panel, 35g by 3%/ inches. 

Among James Peale’s miniature portraits on ivory are “Rembrandt 
Peale,” his nephew, owned by the distinguished collector and expert, Mr. 
John Hill Morgan; a portrait of himself with the portrait of his wife and 
infant daughter on the reverse side, owned by Mr. Herbert Lee Pratt, who 
also has “Mr. McRee,” with a memorial miniature on the reverse; “James 
Peale,” his daughter, “Anna Claypoole Peale,” the miniature painter, and 
his daughter, “Maria Claypoole Peale,” all three belonging to Mr. Ernest L. 
Parker, who also possesses a wash drawing by James Peale of himself; 
“Parker Campbell,” owned by Mr. Richard T. Nalle; and “Thomas Cump- 
ston,” paymaster in the Continental Army, owned by heirs. 

Mr. R. 'T. Haines Halsey, to whose expert knowledge and effective effort 
in assembling the exhibits of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum lovers of early American houses, furniture, and painting are deeply 
indebted, owns miniatures by James Peale of “John Wilson,” and “Mrs. 
John Wilson,” both signed: I P 1797. Of course the first initial is merely 
the form of J generally used at the time. 

The collection of Mr. Herbert Du Puy includes James Peale miniatures 
of “Paul Beck,” a Philadelphia merchant, “Henry Beck,” “Dr. William E. 
Hulings” of Philadelphia, American vice-consul at New Orleans when Lou- 
isiana was a French possession, and his wife, ““Richard Key Watts,” cousin 
of Francis Scott Key, “John Callahan,” register of the Land Office at An- 
napolis, “Mrs. Robert Frazer,” done in 1794, and “Harrison Gray Otis,” 
Boston jurist and senator, nephew of the patriot, James Otis. 

Mr. Preston Davie owns two excellent examples, “Francis Preston,” of 
*“Aspenvale,” Botetourt County, Virginia, a member of Congress and briga- 
dier general in the War of 1812, and “Sarah Buchanan Campbell Preston.” 
“Mollie Callahan” of Annapolis, signed: I P 1799, belongs to Mrs. D. J. 
McCarthy; and “Mrs. Mordecai Sheftall” (née Nellie Bush of Philadel- 
phia) is the property of Mrs. Walter M. Brickner—this attractive little 
miniature showing a typical James Peale mouth and face beneath a spread- 
ing coiffure topped with drooping plumes is a good example of the grace of 
James Peale’s work and its delicacy and skill in such matters as the tiny lace 
trimming about the shoulders. One has the impression in nearly all his minia- 
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tures that the characterization is good, and the portrait shows a distinct and 
definite individual. 

There is indication, although fragmentary, that James Peale made occa- 
sional essays in other branches of painting than portraiture. In 1888 Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia mentioned for instance as among his larger pictures, 
“View of the Battle of Princeton,” “A View of Belfield Farm, near German- 
town” (1811), and “A Rencontre between Col. Allen McLane and Two 


British Horsemen” (1814). 


JAMES PEALE IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


] N the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, will be found 
the best collection of the work of James Peale. Included are several por- 
traits of himself and his family; one of these is a simple “Portrait Group” 
of two children, his daughters, Anna Claypoole Peale and Margaret An- 
gelica Peale. It illustrates James Peale’s ability to paint a sincere, human 
picture of persons in perfectly natural positions. The elder daughter has 
her arm about the younger, and the hand of the younger child, in defiance 
of the convention that it must hold a flower or pend inanimately, firmly 
grasps a handful of the big sister’s dress. 

With this are “James Peale and His Family,” “Mary Claypoole Peale,” 
his wife, and “Portrait of the Artist” in the Academy’s Gallery of Artists. 
The family group of James Peale and his wife and five children are outdoors 
on the grass, surrounded by trees, and with a view of the landscape reaching 
many rods beyond. The composition is balanced. The portrait of Mrs. Peale 
is graceful; the other figures are rather stiff. The picture was painted in 
1795. The separate portrait of Mrs. Peale was painted when she was older, 
but accords completely with her younger portrait by Charles Willson Peale, 
though softer and more sympathetic in handling. 

Self-portraits are significant documents, and one fascinating pursuit is 
the comparison of portraits from any source, of one individual at different 
ages. Both these interests may be gratified easily in the case of James Peale. 
The Academy’s “Portrait of the Artist” shows him as older than in the other 
portraits by himself and his brother, but with a face still attractive and 
even more marked with character, and his abundant hair turned gray. 

The Academy has also a portrait group, presented by Mr. John Fred- 
erick Lewis, of the “Children of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Robinson” of Boston, 
relatively small, 30 by 25 inches; and miniatures on ivory of “Ruben 
Etting” and “Francis Gratz Etting.” In spite of the fact that James Peale 
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specialized in miniatures, there are less by far of his examples in that medium 
in public collections than of his oil portraits. 

The most notable idiosyncrasy in James Peale’s miniatures is the baby 
mouth with which he endowed men, women, and children. The lips have a 
tendency in some cases to be too thick, and where this is minimized, even in 
the case of what were quite evidently thin-lipped old gentlemen, a cupid’s 
bow is still faintly suggested, as in the privately owned miniature of Gunning 
Bradford, father of several Revolutionary War patriots. 

In the average mouth in James Peale’s miniatures the cupid’s bow is a per- 
fect one, except for a marked trait: the ends often turn up too much, or the 
outer ends are closed tight for too great a distance toward the center, as 
though sewed up, while the center part of the lips is full, almost pouting. 
This is true, for example, in the miniature of a “Man of the Robinson 
Family” privately owned in Baltimore. In that miniature however is not 
found the tendency of James Peale to make the mouth too small and the 
eyes too large, something which he frequently but not always did. 

The cupid’s bow turned up at the ends is also found in James Peale’s oil 
portraits, but to a less degree; and not much reliance should be put on this 
feature in determining authorship because Charles Willson Peale also 
painted mouths, in many instances, in quite a similar manner. In fact any 
one point must be given only due proportional weight at all times, because 
if one’s attention is put on it alone and the many other factors disregarded 
one is very apt to be misled. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, shows a rare 
miniature of George Washington, belonging to the Artillery Corps, Wash- 
ington Grays of Philadelphia. It was painted from life in 1782. There are 
a few other portraits by James Peale. Of interest as in a different field from 
his portraits is the historical painting, “The Blowing Up of the Frigate 
Augusta,” which was displayed in Peale’s Museum. James Peale did occa- 
sional other work than portraiture, including decorative panels. 

There is considerable confusion regarding the James Peale portraits of 
Washington, and it is hoped that the following may help to clarify our 
knowledge of them. Charles Willson Peale painted in 1787 from life a por- 
trait of Washington referred to in Washington’s diary at the time, when he 
was president of the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia. Peale rep- 
resented him as wearing the uniform of commander-in-chief; and made 
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from this portrait his well-known mezzotint engraving of Washington, bear- 
ing that date. The portrait was very popular, and Charles Willson Peale 
made a few replicas of it. The original hung in Peale’s Museum, and at the 
sale of the collection it was bought and presented to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, where, almost entirely repainted, it now hangs. 

James Peale copied the head from this portrait to make a half-length por- 
trait of Washington in uniform with a sword. One such example by James 
Peale is in the New York Public Library, in which the artist has depicted 
himself as an aide, in diminished size behind the general, holding the bridle 
of a horse. The head only of the horse is visible, and though dim is well 
drawn. The mouth of Washington and that of the aide are much like those 
in Peale’s miniatures, the ends tucked in, making a line curving up at each 
corner. 

Another example of the same general type of Washington portrait by 
James Peale is that in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 36144 by 27% 
inches, showing marching troops, a tree, and the artist as one of two at- 
tendants in the background. 

James Peale made a number of copies of this type of portrait by Charles 
Willson Peale, which vary in detail. The indifferent artist Charles Peale 
Polk copied this portrait by his uncle, Charles Willson Peale, many times. 
One such copy is signed on the back and numbered “No. 38.” These James 
Peale and Charles Peale Polk copies are found in many collections masquer- 
ading as the work of Charles Willson Peale. Rembrandt Peale gave the his- 
tory of the painting of this type of Washington portrait in a magazine ar- 
ticle in “The Crayon” in 1855. 

In Independence Hall there are several copies in oil after original por- 
traits or miniatures by James Peale, the originals of which do or did exist, 
probably in private hands. These include “George Walton,” a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, made by 8S. B. Waugh after a miniature by 


> another signer, copied by P. F. Wharton; 


James Peale; ‘‘James Wilson,’ 
and a copy after James Peale made by Charles Willson Peale of the por- 
trait of “Otho Holland Williams.” Williams was a lieutenant of the Mary- 
land Militia who was captured and suffered great hardship at the hands of 
the British. When eventually released he returned to the service and became 
a brigadier general. After the war he was collector of the port of Baltimore 


for a short time, but died in 1800. 


Courtesy of the New York Public Library 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BY JAMES PEALE 


Very similar to the painting in Independence Hall. 
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The Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has become 
interested in James Peale, and has an early example, the portrait of “Lady 
Strachan,” grandmother of Richard Harwood, Ad jutant General of Mary- 
land, which was bought in 1920; and “Richard Harwood,” purchased in 
1924. ‘The former especially is very pale in color. At the period when it was 
evidently painted James Peale had no doubt the same difficulty as his 
brother in obtaining other than inferior paints, and had not yet received 
the knowledge of the handling of color which his brother brought back later 
from London. The fading has not spoiled its essential quality of a sym- 
pathetic portrait of a dignified elderly matron. A primness by no means 
repellant breathes the atmosphere of that austere era. 

In the collection of Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., is “James Ham- 
ilton,” an oil portrait painted in 1778, on an oval panel, which shows the 
subject in uniform. He was a major of the Second Pennsylvania Line in the 
Continental Army. There are no accessories; and the frank, clean-shaven 
face, looking toward the observer’s left, might be that of a modern man. He 
was the father of the famous Nullification Governor of South Carolina. 

It is not surprising to find two excellent examples of James Peale’s work 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the portrait of “Josiah 
Pinckney,” one of the largest of James Peale’s miniatures, 31% inches high, 
and a slightly smaller miniature portrait, “Mrs. Josiah Pinckney.” 

There is a portrait of James Peale, again showing the affection for him 
of his brother, Charles Willson Peale, in the latter’s “Family Group” of 
ten members of the allied Peale households, in the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, New York. James Peale sits with his arm about his wife’s shoulders 
and with one of his children in front of him on the table, pointing with a 
pencil to the baby at the other end of the group, and looking up with a 
charming, roguish smile at his brother Charles who is sketching the baby. 

On loan in the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C., is 
an example attributed to James Peale of historical painting relating to the 
Revolutionary War, entitled “Encounter between Captain Allan McLane 
and the British Dragoons.” The drawing is bad, but possibly because it 
may be a sketch made soon after the event with the idea of painting a more 
careful composition later. We have all too few pictures concerning our first 
and most important war, and as a contemporary record of one of its actual 
details this painting is of interest, even though an indifferent example by 


which to judge James Peale. 
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MATHER BROWN 


MarHer Brown, descendant of Cotton Mather, was 
born and raised in Boston, taught in London by West, 
and became Painter to the Dukes of York and Clarence. 
He executed historical and religious painting and book 
dlustration as well as portraiture. 

Brown is represented in public collections in Eng- 
land, and has a definite place in the London market. He 
has recently become more generally appreciated here, 
especially as his work includes many excellent portraits 


of Americans. 


MATHER BROWN 


Tre Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters, Engravers, Sculp- 
tors and Architects, from Ancient to Modern Times, by Shearjashub 
Spooner, A.B., M.D., published in 1853 at New York, says of Brown: 
“Brown, Mather or Matthew, an English painter who lived about 1795. He 
painted the portraits of Cornwallis, and other English officers of his time; 
also several historical subjects, from the events of the war in India with 
Tippoo Sahib, and from scenes in Shakspeare. He died in 1810.” 

Mather Brown was not English, but a native of Boston, the son of Ameri- 
can parents. His father, Gawen Brown, whose portrait was painted in Bos- 
ton in 1763 by Copley, was a well-known clockmaker; he installed the clock 
in the Old South Church in Boston in 1774. His mother, also painted by 
Copley, was Elizabeth Byles, daughter of the noted minister, Dr. Mather 
Byles, who was the grandson of Increase Mather. Mather Brown was born 
October 7, 1761, and baptized on October 11 by the grandfather after whom 
he was named. 

Mather Brown’s mother died when he was little, and his father soon mar- 
ried again. The small boy was brought up by his two maiden aunts, Mary 
and Catherine Byles. Gawen Brown was a Loyalist, and just before the War 
for Independence began he went to England. In his nineteenth year Mather 
Brown went to Paris, with letters from his distinguished grandfather to 
Franklin there, and to Copley and others in London. Franklin gave him a 
letter to West. In 1781 he went to London, and was warmly welcomed by 
West, receiving instruction, he wrote, “gratis, in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Franklin.” 

Thus at twenty he was a pupil in the studio of West, and the companion 
of the sons of West and Copley. Like most of the pupils he no doubt studied 
the work of Reynolds, and attended lectures at the Royal Academy. Rey- 
nolds subsequently painted the portrait of “Master Brown,” son of Mather 


Brown. 


Courtesy of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke 


GAWEN BROWN 
BY COPLEY 


Famous clock maker and father of the painter Mather Brown. 
Painted in Boston in 1763. 
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He was a brilliant student, and absorbed all that he could of the work 
which he had an opportunity to study. He is the only one of West’s pupils 
associated with Stuart who shows in some of his work sufficient resemblance 
to the latter so that experts have occasionally taken his paintings for those 
of Stuart. Other paintings of Brown resemble those of West. 

Brown was appointed portrait and historical painter to the Duke of York, 
which both gave him profitable employment and assured him, through this 
patronage which was of great importance to a painter at that time, nu- 
merous commissions from other sources. He had the distinction of being 
commissioned to paint several members of the royal family, including 
George III, Queen Charlotte, and the Prince of Wales, later George IV, 
whose portrait is in the royal collection in Buckingham Palace. 

Many distinguished Americans and Europeans were painted by Brown, 
among them Adams, Jefferson, and Tom Paine. A good example of his work 
is the portrait of William Vans Murray. The only background is a curtain, 
and though this accessory seems unnatural and needless to us, its composi- 
tion, with diagonal folds, and the lighter color, set off the head and shoulders. 
The face has spirituality. The eminent art critic Mr. Royal Cortissoz avers 
that the sight of this painting should be sufficient to set one to looking up 
who Mather Brown was and where his works may be found. 

Catherine Byles wrote to Dr. Mather Byles, then in Halifax: 


Received letter from M. Brown accompanied by two beautiful prints . 
taken from his paintings, which are now placed over the altar in the new church 
in the Strand. . . . The originals are highly applauded. He writes that he has 
lately been engaged making new designs for a new edition of Robinson Crusoe 
which is first printed by Mr. Fleming and sends us one of the pictures which 
is finely done. He has taken a number of portraits, among other great per- 
sonages Sir Wm. Pepperell and Ambassador Adams, with their families. Also 
Miss Faron, the finest comedian on the stage, the celebrated Mrs. Mahon, 
usually called the Bird of Paradise. 


These two maiden ladies survived their nephew. In 1842 Eliza Leslie, 
sister of West’s pupil, Charles Robert Leslie, described in two magazine 
articles her visits to their old house in Boston, saying of the self-portrait of 


Brown mentioned in the next chapter: 


He had painted himself with his hair reared up perpendicularly from his 
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forehead, powdered well, and tied behind, and in a wide blue coat with yellow 
buttons, and a very stiff hard-plaited shirt-frill with hand-ruffles to match. In 
his hand he held an open letter, which, both his aunts informed me, contained the 
very words of an epistle sent by one of them to him, and therefore was an exact 
likeness of that letter. To gratify them I read aloud the pictured missive, thereby 
proving that it really contained legible words. 


During his long stay in England, from whence he never returned, Brown’s 
pictures were admitted to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy with some 
interruptions for nearly fifty years. For example there was shown at the 
Academy in 1802 his bust portrait of Sir William Dolben, student at Ox- 
ford and later burgess for the university. The portrait was painted fairly 
late in life, probably just before it was exhibited, as it shows a man rather 
bald, with hair white over the ears. The portrait is now hung in the Old Li- 
brary Lecture Room at Christ Church, Oxford. 

The great majority of Brown’s paintings are in England, but some very 
fine examples are owned in America. In the National Portrait Gallery in 
London, which was founded in 1856 and eventually housed in a special build- 
ing back of the National Gallery in 1896, are three portraits by Mather 
Brown. One is of “Sir Francis Buller, Bart.,” who was appointed a judge of 
the King’s Bench at thirty-two. 

Another, “John Howard, F.R.S.,” was the great philanthropist who in 
1773 began to examine the prisons throughout England and four years later 
published a noted work on the subject. In costume, forceful simplicity, and 
lack of bric-a-brac the portrait is very American, and might easily be 
thought to have been painted here if we did not know that its American 
author painted it while in England. 

The third is of “Sir Horne Riggs Popham, K.B.,” an admiral who con- 
ducted the Catamaran expedition to destroy the flotilla prepared by Napo- 
leon for the invasion of England. The portrait was presumably ordered 
from Brown by the admiral himself, and evidently remained in the family 
until 1888, as it was in that year presented to the National Gallery by a 
descendant. The young officer is standing on one foot with the other crossed, 
leaning easily with his arm on a convenient cannon. 

In the possession of the Adams family in this country is a portrait of 
Jefferson by Brown, about which Trumbull wrote from London to Jefferson 
in Paris, “Brown is busy about the pictures. Mr. Adams is like—yours I do 
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not think so well of.” It differs from other portraits of Jefferson, but is the 
earliest picture of him which exists. The receipt for payment reads, ‘““London 
May 12, 1786, Rec'd of his Excellency John Adams, Esq. Six Guineas for a 
kit-kat portrait of Mr. Jefferson.” Indefinite in the right background is a 
classical draped figure, perhaps as a tribute to Jefferson’s well-known in- 
terest in the arts. 

Three portraits by Mather Brown which had been commissioned and 
owned by Jefferson were shown in an early exhibition of paintings at the 
Boston Athenaeum in May, 1828. On the back of the canvas of one, the por- 
trait of John Adams, is pasted the artist’s receipt, reading: 


His Excellency Thos. Jefferson Dr. to M. Brown 


To A Portrait of Mr. Adams ta0 0 e—0 
paid by the hands of Mr. Trumbull LOZeOs. 30 
LO ee. 20 


MB.— 


The other two were the portrait of himself which Jefferson retained, and 
one which he had Mather Brown paint for him of Tom Paine. 

Another portrait of an American by Mather Brown, now in this country, 
is that of William Stephens Smith, owned by the late Brooks Adams of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, and the companion portrait by Brown of Mrs. 
Smith, his wife, who was the daughter of John Adams. Smith was born in 
New York, graduated from Princeton, and was reading law when the Revo- 
lutionary War broke out. His maternal grandmother was a Loyalist, but he, 
with his father and brothers, served the cause of the colonies. He was a major, 
lieutenant colonel under Lee, inspector and adjutant general under La 
Fayette, and eventually aide de camp to Washington. He was made secre-- 
tary of the first legation to Great Britain, that of John Adams, and there 
married Adams’ daughter Abigail. It was in London that Brown painted 
their portraits. 

The Smiths on their return were leaders in New York society, and for a 
short time owned the estate called Mount Vernon. Its former stable, a stone 
house at 421 East Sixty-first Street, New York, has recently been restored 
and purchased by the Colonial Dames. The ambitious purchase of six entire 
townships in central New York State made it necessary for Smith to sell 


COLONEL MAC COLERY 
BY BROWN 


A representative Mather Brown portrait privately 


owned in the United States. 
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the mansion, which in consequence became known as “Smith’s Folly.” Por- 
traits of Smith were painted also by Stuart and Trumbull. ; 

In a biography of Longfellow appears a letter of December 18, 1841, to 
his father in which he wrote, “I find I can have the old picture entirely re- 
stored. It will make a brilliant affair.” A footnote adds: ; 


This fine old picture is a full-length of a boy and girl,—the grandchildren of 
Sir William Pepperell, of Louisburg fame. It is believed to have been painted by 
Brown, a fellow-pupil of Copley. It was found, a very dilapidated canvas, ata 
sale of the old “Portland Museum,” among a rubbish of wax-works, Indian 
weapons, stuffed animals, etc., was bought for a trifle, and after being carefully 
restored was hung in the drawing-room of Craigie House, which it still adorns. 
The author found it still hanging there in 1928, eighty-seven years after the 
quoted letter was written, a beautiful portrait in fine condition—still a 
brilliant affair. It has at times been ascribed to Copley. Possibly it is the 
picture which Brown exhibited in London and which a newspaper critique of 
the time quoted in the next chapter calls “Portraits of Sir William Pep- 
perell’s children.” The subjects are William Royall Pepperell and Elizabeth 
Royall Pepperell, children of William P. Sparhawk who became Sir William 
Pepperell, and grandchildren of the old Sir William. 

Mather Brown himself wrote home to Boston in 1785, “Among other great 
people I have painted Sir William Pepperell and family. . . . I had the 
honor to be introduced to the Duke of Northumberland at his palace; his 
Grace received me with the utmost politeness.” Two years earlier he wrote 
home, “I have exhibited four pictures in the exhibition; the king and queen 
were there yesterday.” In 1784 he wrote: 

I have painted several Americans. Yesterday I had two pictures shown to his 
royal highness, the Prince of Wales. They were carried to the palace by his 
page. He criticised them, and thought them strong likenesses. I believe I never 
told you that the king knew a picture of mine in the last exhibition, of the keeper 
of Windsor Castle, and took particular notice of Mr. Harrison Gray’s picture; 
asked him who did it, and what book he had in his hand. Mr. West told him it 
was the treasurer of Boston painted by his pupil, a young man, Mr. Brown of 
America. The king asked him what part. He told him Massachusetts. 

Brown died in London on May 25, 1831; his death was briefly announced 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for June of that year: “In Newman-st. 
Mather Brown, esq. Historical Painter to his Majesty and the late Duke of 
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Courtesy of American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 
BY BROWN 


BROWN IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


A “PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST” painted by Mather Brown for his 
aunts, the Misses Byles, is now in the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. It shows him holding a letter supposed, accord- 
ing to a different account than that of the last chapter, to contain this 
pleasant message, “My Dear Aunts—Neither time nor distance can dimin- 
ish my affections.” It is a beautiful tribute to the good ladies who had 
lavished upon him the care and love with which they tried to make up to 
him for the death of his mother. 

In this picture Brown has a cheerful face, in fact, the expression is one of 
the few in all the portraits by early American painters which is other than 
grave. The most notable points about the features are a rather snub nose, 
full lips and large eyes. The features have a general resemblance to those 
of a good many of his sitters. So often is this the case in the work of portrait 
painters that one wonders if the painter, in many instances, does not uncon- 
sciously paint something of himself in each portrait, just as many novelists 
tell something of their own life story in their books or put their own traits 
in one or more of their characters. 

Not a few pictures by Brown have recently come to public attention, hay- 
ing been unearthed here or abroad. One which has a complete history of its 
peregrinations is the portrait of “Mather Byles, Jr.,” the early divine. He 
was born in St. John, New Brunswick, graduated from Harvard in 1751, 
was for fifteen years a Congregational minister in New London, went to 
England and joined the Church of England, and returned to be rector of 
Christ Church, Boston. When the British left Boston in 1776 Dr. Byles 
moved to Halifax and was made chaplain of the garrison. After the war he 
returned to a rectorship in his native town of St. John, which he held for 
the rest of his life. 

The picture remained in the family down to the sale of the collection of 
the Hon. Mather Byles des Brisay in 1908. It was presented in 1923 to the 
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American Antiquarian Society. Dr. Byles is shown in a white wig and 
clerical robes, his hands, shapely but not quite correctly drawn, resting on a 
book. It is a simple and effective portrait, the face very well done. 

It is a pleasure to lovers of the arts to come upon the portrait of “Charles 
Bulfinch,” painted in 1786, which came from Miss Ellen Bulfinch to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. The face is intelligent but not 
particularly handsome. Bulfinch was the son of an eminent Boston physician. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1781 and traveled in Europe, acquiring a 
knowledge of architecture, to which profession he devoted his life after his 
return. 

Bulfinch built the first theater in Boston, and designed the State House, 
City Hall, and Fanueil Hall, and forty churches, houses, and other build- 
ings in New England. He was the architect of the Capitol at Washington 
from 1817 until its completion in 1830. It is for his fine old churches, at New 
Haven and in many other cities and towns that he is best known, and his 
houses, less widely known, are masterpieces of simple dignity. To him in 
large part we are indebted for one of our proudest artistic traditions, that 
of our early architecture. 

Bulfinch wrote to his mother about this portrait: 


It is esteemed a good likeness; but I think it a very dull, unmeaning face; but 
we must not blame the painter for that, as it was not his duty to create, but to 
copy. You will find it very rough but that is the modish style of painting, intro- 
duced by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. Copeley indeed paints in another manner, 
his pictures are finished to the utmost nicety, but then—they are very dear. 


Most of Brown’s pictures in this country are privately owned. He him- 
self gave engravings of some of his pictures to Harvard, as mentioned in 
the following article from The New York Gazetteer and the Country Journal 
of December 30, 1785, which also shows the American appreciation of the 
renown which he shared in England with Stuart, West, and Copley. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
The President has called forth in his celebrated Venus, the magic powers of 
his pencil, and has added all the glow and brilliancy of colour, to the enchanting 
sweetness of the cytherean character and expression ; the Prince may be ranked 
as the first portrait in the room. Loutherborough has produced several won- 
derful landscapes. 
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Copley has painted a capital group of the three youngest princesses ; we could 
wish that the background had been more subordinate, and that his eye had been 
attentive to the greatness of distribution which alone constitutes fine art. 

West has brought forward another of his suites of Windsor pictures. 

Indeed we must confess the exhibition much obliged, not only to those gentle- 
men, but to the two other ingenious American artists, Stuart and Brown, who 
have this year distinguished themselves, and given great proofs of the promising 
abilities: Stuart sends three, among which, the naval officer holds conspicuous 
rank :—Brown exhibits six, some of which are the most pleasing female portraits 
in the room. 

Portraits of Sir William Pepperrell’s children, by Brown. A charming com- 
position by a promising American artist, the trees seem unfinished and hard, but 
the figures are happily disposed, the characters beautiful, and the whole coloured 
true to nature. 

A Lady, by Brown. The chef d’ouvre of this young artist, the taste of dis- 
position exquisite, and a charming imitation of a beautiful woman. 

A strong likeness of Sir William Pepperrell, by M. Brown. The colour of the 
drapery is ill chosen, but the picture has merit. 

We are informed that our countryman, Mr. Brown, whose reputation as a 
painter is growing with the most astounding rapidity, has lately sent over to 
America, as a present to the University at Cambridge, the Copperplate en- 
gravings of two Scripture pieces, viz., “The passion scene,” and “The Annun- 
ciation,” he has lately painted for a new church erected in London.—The 
Connoisseurs there speak in the highest terms of the execution of the above 
pieces, and the copperplate representations thereof, are done by a masterly 


hand. 


Brown was one of the few early American artists who did book illustra- 
tion, and we may hope that some of his work of that kind, as well as more 
examples of his many portraits of Americans, will be obtained for our gal- 
leries. Both are spoken of in the New-York Packet, November 2, 1786: 


We are told that our countryman, Brown, has drawn most of the principal 
performers on the stage, in the best scenes in Shakspear—Engravings from all 
of which have been taken for Bell’s edition of that work. He has, we are also 
told, in his room, in London, pictures of near one hundred Americans, who are 


universally known. 
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ROBERT FULTON 


Ropert Furron had two loves, art and mechanical in- 
vention. He achieved the unusual feat of making a 
fortune out of each in turn. A youth from the country, 
he won success as a portrait painter in Philadelphia, 
became one of West’s most serious pupils in London, and 
exhibited portraits and historical pictures in the Society 
of Artists. He also painted miniatures. 

Before giving his whole talents to mechanical science 


Fulton had become a painter of recognized merit. 


M. Barlow 


JOEL BARLOW 
BY FULTON 
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ROBERT FULTON 


Roszrr FULTON was born at Little Britain, in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, November 14, 1765, of Presbyterian parents descended from 
a stock which originated in Scotland, passed some generations in Ireland, and 
then came to this country. Fulton’s father died when Fulton was three years 
old, and he was obliged from an early age to support himself. As a boy he 
lived among scenes of the Revolutionary War. In the town of Lancaster 
there were at one time garrisoned two thousand British prisoners. Manu- 
facture and repair of arms was also being rushed, with guards at the doors 
of the small factories. Robert was allowed to go in and was useful in draft- 
ing and suggesting improvements in design. He made for himself an air gun. 
There is a tradition that he and another boy made a hand-driven paddle- 
wheel mechanism and attached it to a boat on a pond. 

He found that he had a talent for drawing, and decided to become a 
painter, because that profession was at least a paid occupation, whereas the 
keen interest which he also took in mechanics did not seem to promise any- 
thing definite in income. After first trying his hand in Lancaster he went to 
Philadelphia at the age of seventeen. In Philadelphia he evidently copied 
prints, painted signs and crayon and miniature portraits, and took every 
opportunity to improve himself in painting. Charles Willson Peale was 
then the leading painter in Philadelphia, and it has been thought that Fulton 
was instructed by him, but this is conjecture. 

In 1785, when he had been there three years, he was listed in the Phila- 
delphia directory, “Fulton, Robert: miniature painter, Corner of 2nd and 
Walnut Streets.” John Ross, a successful merchant, is said to have suggested 
to Fulton that he specialize in crayon portraits of fashionable ladies. He 
started the movement by commissioning portraits of his daughters, Mar- 
garet and Clementina. In 1786 Fulton painted what is evidently one of his 
earliest oil portraits, of his friend, Joseph Bringhurst, labeled “Second por- 


trait in oils.” 
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The same year, before he was twenty-one, he had already by hard work 
and unrelenting economy made and saved enough money to make possible 
carrying out the intention which had never been out of his mind: to provide 
for his mother. With his savings he bought her a farm of 8434 acres in Hope- 
well township, Washington County, Pennsylvania, where she could be near 
her brother, the Rev. Joseph Smith, the local Presbyterian minister. The 
farm was to be worked by the younger son, who lived at home; the widow 
cultivated a small garden in which she took great pride. Fulton had thus 
provided his mother with a home, a means of livelihood, and a congenial oc- 
cupation for her declining years. Not content with this discharge of his 
duties as eldest son he also bought four lots in the budding town of Wash- 
ington near by, for his three sisters and brother, and as each sister married 
he transferred a lot to her, providing her with a dowry and a means of living 
near their mother. 

All his life Fulton had a gift for making friends among interesting and 
worthwhile people, and we know at any rate that he was acquainted with 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia, and painted his portrait, which is 
signed on the back: R. Fulton, Pinxt, 1787. We must assume, however, that 
as an artist with extremely limited training and few years of practice he 
occupied a distinctly second place in comparison especially with Charles 
Willson Peale and his brother, and that his clients at this period were the 
humbler sort of people. 

After his return from establishing his mother on the new farm he became 
ill with congestion of the lungs, and was obliged to go to the Warm Springs 
in Pennsylvania; there the régime and treatment restored his health. On 
this trip he had the good fortune to meet some people of a higher class, who 
appreciated his talents, and insisted that he go abroad and study. Franklin 
gave him a letter to West, and he left for London. On the way he seems to 
have spent a short time painting miniature portraits in New York. 

He arrived in London, probably in 1787, with his one letter of introduc- 
tion and forty guineas. West received him with the greatest kindness and ac- 
cepted him as a pupil. Fulton did not, as often stated, live with West, but 
occupied various lodgings usually near him. Before or after this time their 
relations were rendered closer by the fact that Fulton’s sister married David 
Morris, a nephew of West. 

About two years after his arrival one of Fulton’s letters to his mother from 
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London, April 14, 1789, says: “My pictures have been admitted this year 
into the Royal Academy And I hope in time to be a proficient in the Art. 
Painting Requires more studdy than I at first imagened.” There is no 
present record of his having exhibited at the Royal Academy until 1791. In 
the same year he had two portraits and two genre pictures admitted to the 
exhibition of the Society of Artists. He remained in London evidently five 
years, with the exception of a trip of about three months to France in 1790, 
during which he observed many examples of the old masters. 

In 1792 Fulton met Viscount Courtenay, later Earl of Devon, and was 
commissioned to paint his portrait at his country seat, Powderham Castle, 
near Exeter, Devonshire. Although the guest of the steward, “a gentleman 
by connexion and education,” and not of the family itself, Fulton was very 
grateful to this family for the opportunities which their kindness opened to 
him; and years later when the heir was accused of a crime and became a refu- 
gee in America, Fulton took him in and befriended him when no one else 
would have anything to do with him. 

Pleased with the portrait, Lord Courtenay introduced Fulton to his 
friends among the neighboring aristocracy. Few great private art collec- 
tions were then housed in London. The art patrons were chiefly the nobility, 
who lived in London if at all only a short period each year, and maintained 
their collections at their country estates. Cultivation of the arts was a distinct 
part of country life, favored by the magnificence of the houses and the im- 
mense space available, and by the need of occupying time in the absence of 
city distractions. There was some degree of similar activity in the south of 
the United States, but it is noteworthy that in the main the development of 
art in this country has been urban. Fulton spent two years in the neighbor- 
hood of Exeter, traveling about to study the private collections and receive 
commissions from their owners for portraits and copies of old portraits. 

Fulton met at this time the Duke of Bridgewater, a man with a vast estate 
but who had been land poor until his success in introducing a system of canal 
transportation to get coal from his mines to market brought him the largest 
income in England. The artist also acquired the Earl of Stanhope as a friend 
through their common interest in mechanics, the Earl having invented a 
form of steamboat with paddles based on the construction of a duck’s webbed 
foot. Fulton wrote him in 1792 pointing out the reasons which would prevent 
the success of this invention, but the Earl did not agree with him until he 
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tried out his device in London and it proved a failure. Fulton painted a por- 
trait of him which is owned in this country. Going to Birmingham, Fulton 
met Watt, who had perfected his steam engine, and Fulton superintended 
the construction of one of the engines. 

From this time on, art became the second of Fulton’s interests. His second 
and last representation in a Royal Academy exhibition was in 1793. His 
active mind produced several inventions, including the automatic torpedo, 
which he tried in vain to sell to Napoleon in France, and to England with 
equal nonsuccess; and the inclined plane applied to inland navigation, 
which he patented in 1793 and with additions in 1796. He also invented a mill 
for sawing marble, for which he received a silver medal from the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts, a method of spinning flax and making rope, an excavator to 
dig canals, all of which he patented in 1794, and a submarine boat which 
successfully submerged and navigated slowly in the Seine. 

During a visit to France he met Joel Barlow, a wealthy American who 
had been minister to Algiers, and had settled in Paris. Barlow and his wife 
were very much attracted to the brilliant young artist-inventor ; he became 
a member of their household and lived with them for seven years. Barlow 
had bought a large section of land in the center of Paris, and was building 
shops along a covered arcade. Fulton gave him the idea of a high circular 
building in which to exhibit a panorama, which he promptly built. 

Fulton in April, 1799, applied for a patent, which was granted by the 
French Government for ten years, for a panorama. In the circular building 
he hung a huge canvas, on which he painted a lively scene of “The Burning 
of Moscow.” It was opened to the public at an admission of one and a half 
frances. Crowds flocked ; it was new in the entertainment field, and became as 
popular as the movies are now. In December, Fulton sold the patent rights 
to an American, who carried on the business for several more years, Fulton 
retaining an interest; in 1801 he was granted a second patent on improve- 
ments. One account says that a second round building was built for another 
panorama; probably in that or the original building Fulton painted other 
subjects to permit a change of bill. The street in which the enterprise was 
located is now called the Rue des Panorames. 

While living in Paris Fulton was brought through his friends and his in- 
terests into contact with additional cultivated and influential people. He 
wrote to his mother that none of the attractive young ladies whom he knew 
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claimed his serious interest, and that he was saving his affections for an 
American girl, whom he should lose no time in finding when he returned. He 
stuck to this plan, and later married a daughter of the Livingston family in 
New York. Fulton had undoubtedly the queer streak usually associated with 
genius. Talleyrand, who met him at dinner at the American minister’s, and 
to whom Fulton talked of his ideas and inventions, remarked sadly to a friend 
that it was painful to see a man so brilliant and young and yet quite crazy. 
He talked with animation and charm at times, and would unexpectedly sink 
into an absent-minded reverie during which he seemed unconscious of the 
people about him. As geniuses go it must be admitted that he was excep- 
tionally practical. 

In September, 1806, Fulton wound up in London his contract with the 
British Government which gave them an option on his torpedo which they 
did not exercise, and although his demonstrations had been unsuccessful he 
received about a fourth of the amount originally agreed on, which gave him 
a small, comfortable income. He then returned to the United States. He had 
purchased in 1805 paintings by West of “Ophelia” and “King Lear” and 
two other subjects, at the sale of John Boydell’s Shakespeare gallery, and 
sent them to Philadelphia for the future Pennsylvania Academy gallery. 

He wrote to Trumbull from New York in 1806: 


At length you see I have returned to my native country, and as fortune has 
been so kind as to make me independent I have now time to devote to the promo- 
tion of the polite and useful arts. And I hope that you and all other Americans 
who have been in Europe and who have seen how much the arts tend to polish 
nations will combine to awaken the public mind to their utility and to make 
them a patriotic pride. 

I arrived on the 13th. This day I go for Philadelphia to see friend Barlow 
his Columbiad is coming out in superb style one picture to each book that is 
11... . They are the best executed things of the size I ever saw. The poem will 
be forever quoted as a proof of American genius. The printing will show our 
perfection in that art, and the manner in which it is gotten up or rather em- 
bellished, will I hope show the Europeans that there is some taste in America 


and will be more. 


Barlow, much of whose activity was literary, was the author of this his- 
torical poem. For the painting of the pictures for the illustrations, their en- 
graving by a leading engraver in London, and the entire expense of pub- 
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lishing the work, Fulton provided the funds, as a contribution to artistic 
achievement in America. 

A long series of experiments and inventions led up to Fulton’s triumph 
of the successful invention of the steamboat, and the eventual operation of 
several on the Hudson River. This invention is one of the great achievements 
of man, and has so overshadowed Fulton’s other performances that only 
recently is the fact becoming generally known that he was also an artist. 

The trip of the Clermont up the river from New York was a momentous 
event. After the steamboat arrived in Albany a man went aboard and asked 
Fulton, “a plain, gentlemanly man,” who was writing in the cabin, if he 
might go back to New York on her. Fulton replied, “You can take your 
chance with us, sir,” and accepted six dollars as the passage money. He 
looked at it in his hand so long that the passenger asked nervously if the 
amount was correct. Fulton explained that he had been carried away in his 
thoughts to all his long struggles, and added with emotion that this money 
was the first pecuniary reward he had ever received for his years of effort to 
adapt steam to navigation. “I would gladly commemorate the occasion over 
a bottle of wine with you,” said Fulton, “but really I am too poor, even for 
that, just now.” 

Four years later when Fulton had a fleet of three boats running between 
New York and Albany the same man was a passenger on one of them, and 
chanced on the inventor, who seized him by the hand, saying, “Although I 
am still far from rich yet I may venture that bottle now.” They sat down 
and Fulton told the whole story of his efforts, and said he had never for- 
gotten the incident of his first passenger. “That seemed to me,” he said, “the 
dividing line between light and darkness in my career upon earth, for it was 
the first actual recognition that I was of use to my fellow-man.” 

Fulton was living in the United States when the War of 1812 began. He 
felt keenly the waste of time and effort to which he had been put by England 
and France while offermg his torpedo, and would have been glad to make 
use of this arm against England in our war with her. From the American 
Government he met with the same failure to act that he suffered abroad. The 
bureaucrats called the invention impractical, and it was not accepted, in 
spite of the fact that the British naval authorities rather anxiously expected 
it to be employed against them. 
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Not discouraged, Fulton continued after the war, in 1815, the develop- 
ment of an improved submarine. It was undue exposure on the deck while 
working on this vessel which aggravated an illness from which he had not 


fully recovered, and resulted in his death, on February 24, 1815, when he was 
forty-nine years old. 


FULTON IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


A SMALL miniature “Portrait of Samuel Beach,” 154 by 1% inches, by 
Robert Fulton, in water color on ivory, is in the Worcester Art Museum, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The painting is of extreme delicacy and the de- 
tails of dress are minutely drawn. The face is not a handsome one, but was 
evidently an uncompromising and probably successful effort at correct like- 
ness. 

In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, Fulton is rep- 
resented in the collection of miniatures with “John Wilkes Kittera” and 
“Mary Kittera” his wife, painted about 1786, and reproduced in Mrs. Alice 
Crary Sutcliffe’s excellent biography Robert Fulton. 

A miniature of “Clementina Ross,” daughter of the young artist’s patron 
mentioned in the last chapter, is in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. It was painted about the same time as the above three 
miniatures, to be carried by the father as a traveling keepsake during a 
voyage which he was about to make to France. The miniatures in these three 
collections, though scant in number, are sufficient to demonstrate Fulton’s 
considerable attainments in this medium. 

In the Metropohtan Museum of Art, New York, are two miniatures about 
which there has been some doubt, but which are now thought to be the work 
of Fulton. The first is an elaborate composition of which the subject has not 
been identified, and which thus joins the phalanx of pictures entitled ‘*Por- 
trait of a Lady”; it seems not improbable that it was copied, as to accessories 
at least, from a European print. The other is “Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
III,” daughter of William Patterson, governor of New Jersey and a justice 
of the Supreme Court; she was married in 1802. 

An early oil portrait of “Benjamin Franklin,” owned by the University 
of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, was reported to be by 
Fulton, but has been found to be by William Dunlap. 

The portrait of “Abraham Baldwin” in the Independence Hall, Phila- 
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delphia, historical collection is a copy after Fulton by a modern artist. 
Baldwin was graduated from Yale in 1772, and was chaplain in the War for 
Independence. He then settled in Savannah, Georgia, and became a member 
of the state legislature, member of Congress, and senator. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, is the pos- 
sessor of a painting, purchased by a former member as a portrait of Fulton 
painted by himself, which has subsequently been presented to the Society by 
the member’s widow. It is a half-length portrait with part of one hand show- 
ing. The background is the usual curtain, and a bit of open space. The face 
is of chief interest; it is not recognizable as that of the same person shown 
in Fulton’s drawing of himself, being in any case somewhat older but decid- 
edly young looking. If of Fulton the portrait is a bit idealized, one feels 
sure, the features being a little more regular and the chin a trifle longer than 
was probably the fact. In the main it is a simple, modest portrait. After it 
was modeled the bronze bas-relief on the monument to Fulton in Trinity 
Churchyard, New York. 

Some of Fulton’s descendants believe that this is not a portrait of Fulton, 
but is the picture referred to, in a letter which has been preserved, as a por- 
trait of one of the Livingstons, of the family of his wife. One of the pro- 
ponents of the Fulton authenticity of the portrait has been known to state 
his reasons with some heat, and to add a slight aspersion on the mental 
ability of any persons who venture to doubt them. In short, one of those 
jovial controversies which illumine the field of art began about fifteen years 
ago, and, unhappily, no immediate solution is foreshadowed. 

As might well be supposed Fulton made good use of his talent in art for 
the purposes of illustrating and advancing his mechanical projects. The 
New-York Historical Society, New York, which in 1909 at the time of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration gathered an exhibition pertaining to Fulton 
which far outshone all other efforts, owns a “Portfolio of 12 detailed Water- 
color drawings (by Robert Fulton) of Steamships and Steamship Mecha- 
nism—with accompanying text and explanatory ‘Definitions, Tables and 
Calculations in the words of the said Robert Fulton himself, of his Dis- 
coveries, Inventions and Improvements on Steamboats,’ with the seal of the 
United States and the signature of James Munroe. Dated: City of Wash- 
ington, the 24th day of January, A. D. 1816.” Letters written by Fulton 
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and similarly illustrated by him with drawings were privately owned by the 
late General John McClellan. 

There has found its way back to this country and into the New-York His- 
torical Society’s collection a “Portfolio of Original Washdrawing plans and 
details, presented to M. Augustin de Betancourt, Paris, by Robert Fulton, 
‘For the Construction of Canals on cheap principles,’ ” with the revolu- 
tionary date: Vendemaire 18, An 7. 

In the New-York Historical Society is a miniature portrait of “Robert 
Fulton,” after West’s excellent oil portrait of Fulton. The miniature, rec- 
tangular and rather large, is said to have been executed by Fulton. 

So few of Fulton’s pictures are in public places that we shall be obliged to 
turn here to those privately owned. The best self-portrait of Fulton, from 
the standpoint of undoubted authenticity, informality, and probable exact 
likeness, is a pencil drawing 81% by 71% inches, loaned by Mr. Thomas B. 
Clarke in an exhibition at the Union League Club, New York, in January, 
1923. It was drawn by Fulton as a gift to his friend Henry Eckford, of 
whose family he painted the portraits mentioned below. At the foot of the 
drawing is written, “T'o Henry Eckford with my friendship this portrait of 
myself. Rob. Fulton.” At the lower right side the picture is signed: R. F., in 
script. It is a very lifelike picture, though the short upper lip and rather 
irregular mouth make it not very handsome. The hair is parted in the middle 
and tousled as was customary, and Fulton wears side whiskers extending 
down below the ears. The face is a sensitive and intelligent one, with large 
eyes. It agrees perfectly with the oil portrait of Fulton by West. 

A self-portrait of Fulton was exhibited in 1910 on loan from Col. Henry 
T. Chapman in the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
but it no more closely resembles Fulton’s drawing of himself than does the 
portrait in the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The same lack of resemblance with the pencil drawing is found in another 
self-portrait of Fulton sold from the Frank Bulkeley Smith collection in 
1920 for $1,000. Charles Henry Hart in 1912 when it was shown in a Lan- 
caster County Portraiture Exhibition stated that this picture had been sub- 
mitted for his opinion some years previously, and that he had seen that the 
entire background had been painted over and a comparatively modern 
walking-beam steamer introduced, and that he had directed the cleaning of 
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the canvas, removing the overpainting and revealing the true background. 
It was his expressed opinion that the portrait is of Fulton and was painted 
by Fulton. 

The background at present shows a paddle-wheel steamboat of the gen- 
eral type of the Clermont, and on the left of the background a domed struc- 
ture thought to be from a design which Fulton made for a Capitol in Wash- 
ington. The face has no resemblance to the Chapman portrait mentioned 
above, but somewhat resembles in the hair, side whiskers nearly to the jaw, 
horizontal eyebrows, general shape of the face with long chin, details of 
the costume, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers portrait. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has on loan from Mr. 
Samuel L. M. Barlow a small portrait by Fulton on a panel about a foot 
wide, of “Joel Barlow,” one of his best friends. It shows him wearing a blue 
coat and white ruffle, seated at a table looking up from a letter or paper 
which he holds in his hand. The picture was engraved on steel by Asher B. 
Durand. After the years when Fulton lived with him in Paris Barlow was 
later, in 1811, made American minister to France. 

Another portrait by Fulton, of “Mahlon Dickerson,” painted in 1814, 
owned by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, was in 1926 exhibited at the Century As- 
sociation in New York, and recently, in 1928, shown in the loan exhibition 
of the complete Clarke collection of “Portraits by Early American Artists” 
as the main feature at the opening of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The 
subject was born before the Revolutionary War and lived until 1853; he was 
Governor of New Jersey, United States Senator, and Secretary of the Navy. 
Like the last Fulton self-portrait mentioned this picture is half-length, show- 
ing one hand with a finger keeping the place between the pages of a closed 
book. 

In the same Clarke collection are Fulton’s two largest works, painted in 
1809, the portrait of “Henry Eckford” and the companion picture of his 
wife and child, each five feet by three feet four inches. Eckford was born 
in Scotland, learned naval architecture in his uncle’s shipyard in Quebec, 
and established himself as a shipbuilder in New York in 1796. He was em- 
ployed by the American Government to build warships. One of his daugh- 
ters married Joseph Rodman Drake, the poet who figures in every school 
history of American literature, and the other Dr. James de Kay, the natu- 
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ralist, great-uncle of the former consul general to Germany and distin- 
guished art critic and litterateur, Hon. Charles de Kay, who is also a grand- 
son of Eckford. 

Eckford’s portrait has the usual conventional composition indicating 
glory in general and his occupation in particular—ships’ plans in one hand 
and a pencil in the other, a draped curtain swirling behind for ceremonial 
effect, and the rest of the background a bit of seascape. 

The portrait of “Mrs. Henry Eckford (Marian Bedell) and Daughter, 
Henrietta” shows a buxom young woman seated on an elaborate curved 
chair with claw feet, and wearing a square-cut low-neck dark dress and an 
elaborate headdress below the filet of which curls line the brow. She holds a 
fairly realistic baby in long clothes, with a rattle. These portraits give evi- 
dence of the sound training of West. Considering that Fulton never found 
the time for a large output, and hence had limited practice, in oil painting, 
these examples represent a marked achievement. 
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Tate Gallery. Mention on p. 10 
of Copley; also West and Stuart. 

Ouuier, Epmunp. The Royal Prin- 
cesses. In Our British portrait paint- 
ers, 1617-1872 . . . (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 and 717 
Market Street [1873?]), pp. 57-59. 

Pastel portrait by J. S. Copley. In 
Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Boston: June, 1925), XXIII, 42. 

Accession note regarding purchase 


of portrait of Joseph Green, head 

and shoulders, with bald pate and 
cap. 

Perkins, Avucustus THorNpikr. Mem- 

oir of John Singleton Copley. In 

Massachusetts Historical Soe. Pro- 
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ceedings (Boston: 1878), XII, 319- 

829. 

A sketch of the life and some of 
the works of John Singleton Copley 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 1873). 

Rankin, Witu1am. An impression of 
the early work of J. S. Copley. In 
Burlington Magaz., VIII (Oct., 
1905), 68-74. 

Copley’s art, and his place among 
the masters. 

, E. R. The Copley portrait of 
President Cooper. In Columbia Univ. 
Quarterly, XII (June, 1910), 299- 
801. 

SuerMAN, Freperic Farrcuitp. Por- 
traits and miniatures by Copley, Dun- 
lap, Eichholtz, and Robert Street. In 
Art in America (April, 1928), XVI, 
122-129. 

Portrait of Jane Brown, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 1756, and a minia- 
ture presumed to be of Mrs. John 
Aspinwall, née Penelope Dwelly 
of Canton, Mass., about 1758. 

Stape, Denison R. Henry Pelham, the 
half-brother of John Singleton Cop- 
ley. In Publications of Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. Transactions, 
1897, 1898 (Boston: 1902), V, 193- 
211. 

Srark, James H. John Singleton Cop- 
ley and his son Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Chancellor of England. In his The 
Loyalists of Massachusetts 
(Boston: James H. Stark, 1910), 
pp. 216-221. 

Also other references; and Mather 
Brown, p. 280. 


Wuitmore, Witiram H. Notes concern- 


S 


ing Peter Pelham, the earliest artist 
resident in New England and _ his 
successors prior to the Revolution 
(Cambridge: J. Wilson & Son, 1867). 

Reprinted from Mass. Hist. Soc. 


Proc. (1866-67 [vol. 9]), pp. 197— 
216. 


EARL 


Anprews, WiLLIAM Lorine. Fragments 
of American history illustrated solely 
by the works of those of our own en- 
gravers who flourished in _ the 
XVIIIth century (New York: pri- 
vately printed for W. L. Andrews, 
1898). 

Catalogue, descriptive, biographical, 
and historical, of the exhibition of se- 
lect paintings, by modern artists, 
principally American, and _ living, 

. at the Stuyvesant Institute... 
(New York: Printed by G. P. Scott, 
1888). 

Portrait of Col. Willet, a hero of 
the Revolution, p. 21. The exhibi- 
tion was held for the benefit of 
Dunlap, in recognition of his serv- 
ice to American art in writing his 
“History of the Arts of Design in 
the United States.” 

Frencu, H[arry] W. Art and artists 
in Connecticut (Boston: Lee and 
Shepard, Publishers) (New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham, 1879). 

Earl, pp. 81-33. Also Trumbull, 
pp. 83-386. 

G[ace], T[uomas] H[ovey]. Ralph 
Earl. In Bulletin of the Worcester 
Art Museum (July, 1916), VII, 6-8. 

Isuam (see under Above Painters Not 
Treated Singly), New Edition, p. 76. 

L[zacu], H[azexr] M. Portraits of 
William Carpenter and Mary Car- 
penter, by Ralph Earl, 1751-1801. 
In Bulletin of the Worcester Art 
Museum (July, 1916), VII, 8-10. 

Murpock, [Harotp]. Historic doubts 
on Lexington. In Massachusetts His- 
torical Soc. Proceedings (May, 
1916), XLIX, 361-381. 

Earl’s historical pictures, p. 368. 
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S[rpre], E[xxa] I. Portrait of a Man 
with a Gun [by] Ralph Earl, Ameri- 
can. In Bulletin of the Worcester 
Art Museum (July, 1923), XIV, 42- 
45. 

[| Tuckerman, Lucy D.] Landscape and 
portrait by Ralph Earl. In same 
(Jan., 1917), VII, 7-10. 


FEKE 


An American old master in London. In 
International Studio, LXXVIII 
(Nov., 1923), 154. 

Hart, Abert BusHNne tt (ed.). Hamil- 
ton’s Itinerarium; being a narrative 
of a journey from Annapolis, Mary- 
land, through Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire, from May 
to September, 1744, by Doctor Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Saint Louis, Mo. 
Printed only for private distribution 
by W. K. Bixby (1907), p. 124. 

Park, Lawrence. Feke’s portrait of 
Brigadier-General Samuel Waldo. In 
Art in America (Aug., 1919), VII, 
216-222. 

A portrait of Franklin by Robert 
Feke. In Art. in America (1923), 
XII, 29-32. 

Portanp, WitiiaM Carey. Robert Feke 
the early Newport portrait painter 
and the beginnings of Colonial paint- 
ing. . . . [Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Historical Society | 
(Providence: 1907). 

Roxzie, Vireinta H. An American old 
master—Feke. . . . In Internat. 
Studio, LXXVII (Aug., 1923), 480— 
433. 

Suerman, Frepertc Farrcuirp. Four 
examples of American portraits. In 
Art in America (1923), XI, 328-335. 


FULTON 


A catalogue of books, maps, etc., relat- 
ing to Henry Hudson, Robert Fulton, 
and their times . (New York: 
[American Geographical Society], 
1909). 

CotpeN, Capwatiaper D[avip]. Life 
of Robert Fulton; . . read before 
the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of New York . . . (New York: 
Kirk & Mercein, 1817). 

[Devapxiaine, Josepu]. Life of Robert 
Fulton. A chapter in Delaplaine’s 
repository of the lives and portraits 
of distinguished American characters 
(Philadelphia: 1815, 2 vols.), I, 201- 
223. 

pE Montcéry, M. Notice sur la vie et 
les travaux de Robert Fulton (Paris: 
Bachelier, 1825). 

Dickinson, H. N. Fulton in England. 
In Cassier’s Magazine, XXXIII 
(April, 1908), 602-613. 

Robert Fulton, engineer and ar- 
tist; his life and works (London: 
John Lane, 1913). 

Letters and documents by or relating to 
Robert Fulton. Printed from original 
manuscripts in the New York Public 
Library. Jn Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library (Sept., 1909), 
XIII, 567-584. 

Followed by a bibliography, pp. 
603-605. 

Memoir of John Ross, merchant, of 
Philadelphia. Compiled by a grand- 
daughter. In Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, XXIII 
(1889), 77-85. 

Fulton’s early patron. Also men- 
tion of Fulton’s portrait of Frank- 
lin, 

Mitxer, Peyton F. The story of Rob- 
ert Fulton (New York: The Knicker- 
bocker Press [1908] ). 
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Reicart, J. Franxurn. The life of 
Robert Fulton . . (Philadelphia: 
C. G. Henderson & Co., 1856). 

Renwick, James. Life of Robert Ful- 
ton. In The Library of American 
Biography conducted by Jared 
Sparks (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1853) [1st ser.], X, 3-89. 

SurrMan, Freperic Faircuitp. Two 
companion portraits in full-length by 
Robert Fulton. In Art in 
America (1922), X, 217-222. 

The portraits of Henry Eckford 
and his wife; also a list of others. 

Supter, Henry Harrison. Fulton in 
France. In  Cassier’s Magazine, 
XXXII (Sept., 1907), 405-419. 

Fulton’s panorama. Opposite p. 
379 is the picture in the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and on p. 407 the bronze bas-re- 
lief on the Fulton monument in 
Trinity churchyard in New York, 
evidently modeled after this pic- 
ture. 

Sutrcuirre, Atice Crary. Early life of 
Robert Fulton. Jn Century Magaz., 
LXXVI (Sept., 1908), 780-794. 

—— Robert Fulton in France. In Cen- 
tury Magaz., LXXVI (Oct., 1908), 
931-945. 

—— Robert Fulton and the “Clermont” 

. . by Alice Crary Sutcliffe, great- 
granddaughter of the inventor (New 
York: The Century Co., 1909). 

A little regarding his miniatures, 

pp. 25-26. 

—— Robert Fulton . . . (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1915). 

Topp, Cuarites Burr. The life and let- 
ters of Joel Barlow . . . (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886), 
pp. 177-208, 209, 221, 232. 


MALBONE 


Biographical notice of Edward G. Mal- 
bone. In Analectic Magaz., VI 
(Sept., 1815), 225-280. 

Brockway, Jean Lampert. Malbone, 
American miniature painter. In 
American Magaz. of Art, XX (April, 
1929), 185-191. 

Fuiaae, Jarep B. The life and letters of 
Washington Allston . ... (New 
York: Charles  Scribner’s Sons, 
MDCCCXCII), pp. 9, 12, 86-87, 
421. 

Fosrer, J[{osuua] J. Miniature paint- 
ing in the United States. Chapter 
XII in his Miniature painters, Brit- 
ish and foreign, with some account of 
those who practised in America in 
the eighteenth century . , (Lon- 
don: Dickinsons; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1903, 2 vols.), II, 1- 
12. 

Harsry, R. T. Haines. Malbone and 
his miniatures. In Scribner’s Magaz., 
XLVII (May, 1910), 558-565. 

and Tower, LEuizasetH. The 
homes of our ancestors, as shown in 
the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of New York. 

. Printed by Doubleday, Page, 
and Company at the Country Life 
Press in Garden City (Long Island: 
1925), pp. 178-175. 

R——-, L. E. Miniatures by Malbone. In 
Bulletin of the Rhode Island School 
of Design (Oct., 1914), II, 2-4. 

Smitu, Atice R. Huveer. Charles 
Frazer, the friend and contemporary 
of Malbone. In Art in America (June, 
1915), III, 174-183. 

WEHLE (see under Above Painters Not 
Treated Singly). 

Wuarton, ANNE  Ho.Liineswortu. 
Heirlooms in miniatures . . . (Phila- 
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delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1898). 


C. W. PEALE 


AuLeNn, H. Merian. Gerard returns to 
America; Peale’s painting of the first 
French ambassador. Jn International 
Studio, LXII (Oct., 1917), xc—xcii. 

Baker, Wixuiam S. The history of a 
rare Washington print. Jn Pennsyl- 
vania Magaz. of History and Biog. 
(1889), XIII, 257-264. 

Washington painted and engraved 

by Peale. 

The first portrait of Washington. 
In Pennsylvania Magaz. of History 
and Biog. (1892), XVI, 257-259. 

Presentation to the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania of Peale’s 
supposed original study for his first 
portrait of Washington. 

Breck, Joserpu. Two portraits by 
Charles Willson Peale. Jn Art in 
America (Oct., 1914), II, 424-4381. 

“Charles Willson Peale, Portrait of 
Himself and Family” (wife and 
daughter) and “Portrait of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Robinson” 
(Angelica Peale), owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. William C. Edgar of 
Minneapolis. Mrs. Edgar’s father, 
the artist’s great-grandson, pur- 
chased the first and had it restored 
by Rembrandt Peale, who recog- 
nized it as the work of his father. 

Coiron, Harortp Seuuers. Peale’s Mu- 
seum. In Popular Science Monthly, 
LXXV (Sept., 1909), 221-238. 

The official name was The Phila- 
delphia Museum. Peale’s place in 
Germantown was called “Belfield.” 

Divter, E. L. Charles Willson Peale 
and Rembrandt Peale. Jn American 
Magaz., IV, 312. 


Extracts from the correspondence of 
Charles Willson Peale relative to the 
establishment of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. In Pennsyi- 
vania Magaz. of History and Biog., 
IX (1885), 121-133. 

Firzparrick, Joun C. The diaries of 
George Washington, 1748-1799. 
Published for the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union 
(Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1925, 4 vols.), II, 
64-65. 

Entries in 1772 regarding the 
painting of his portrait and minia- 
tures for his family by Peale. 

Haut, H. U. A link with the old Peale 
Museum. Jn The Museum Journal, 
XVI (Philadelphia: The University 
Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1925), 64-69. 

Among other matters mentions a 
gruesome accession, “The finger of 
Mr. Broliman” (a murderer-sui- 
cide), presented to the Peale Mu- 
seum in July, 1790. 

Hart, Cuartes Henry. Peale’s origi- 
nal whole-length portrait of Wash- 
ington—a plea for exactness in his- 
torical writings. In Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association 
for 1896 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1897), I, 191-200. 

Charles Willson Peale’s allegory 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham and 
the Pitt statues in Cork, Ireland and 
Charleston, South Carolina (Boston: 
1915). 

L——,, J. M. Two portraits by Charles 
Willson Peale. Zn Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York: Jan., 1923), XVIII, 13-16. 

Samuel Mifflin, and his wife with 
her granddaughter, 

Morean, Joun Hitt. Two early por- 
traits of George Washington, painted 
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by Charles Willson Peale (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: [Princeton University 
Press], 1927). 

Pearr, ALBert Cuarves. Charles Will- 
son Peale and his public services dur- 
ing the American Revolution [Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1897]. 

Paper read before the D.C. So- 
ciety, S.A.R., December 15, 1896. 

Prater, Remspranpt. Reminiscences. In 
The Crayon, I (Jan. 10, 1855), 22— 
23. 

Charles Willson Peale. A sketch 

by his son. In same, I (Feb. 7, 1855), 

81-83. 

(ed.) The artist-soldier. A chapter 
of the Revolution. Journal by Charles 
Wil[l]son Peale. In same, III (Jan., 
1856), 87-40. 

—— Reminiscences. The person and 
mien of Washington. In same, III 
(April, 1856), 100-101. 

Setiers, Horace Wetts. Charles Will- 
son Peale, artist-soldier. In Pennsyl- 
vania Magaz. of History and Biog., 
XXXVIII (1914), 257-286. 

Stoner, Wrirmer. Some Philadelphia 
ornithological collections and collec- 
tors, 1784-1850. In The Auk, XVI 
(April, 1899), 166-177. 

The Peale exhibition. In American 
Magaz. of Art, XIV (June, 1923), 
301-310. 

Held at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. See 
also catalogue thereof listed under 
James Peale. 

TuorPe, Russert Watton. Charles 
Willson Peale. One of the notable 
group who helped to make history. 
In Antiquarian, IV (June, 1925), 
20-23, 37. 
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Weutr, Harry B. Portraits by the 
Peale family. In The Arts, III (May, 
1923), 330-3338. 

Wuarton, ANNE  HOoLiINnGsworrH. 
Charles Willson Peale. In Scribner’s 
Magaz., LXXIII (June, 1928), 763— 
768. 


JAMES PEALE 


Catalogue of an exhibition of portraits 
by Charles Willson Peale and James 
Peale and Rembrandt Peale (Phila- 
delphia: Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, 1923). 

With many good illustrations, and 
biographical accounts of the sub- 
jects of the portraits. A short life 
of James Peale. 

GaGe (see under Above Painters Not 
Treated Singly). 

Page 335 has mention of engraving 
after James Peale for title-page of 
“American Natural History.” 

Hatsey and Tower (see under Mal- 
bone). 

James Peale. In Appletons’ Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1888), 
LV;.691- 

Lists a landscape and two histori- 
cal paintings of James Peale. 
Philadelphia acquires rare work. 

“James Peale and his Family” by 
James Peale. In Internat. Studio, 
LXXV (Aug., 1922), 448. 
Illustration and brief mention. 

WEHLE (see under C. W. Peale; also 
same under Above Painters Not 
Treated Singly). 


BRAT 


Apams, CHarLEs Francis (et al.). Cop- 
ley-Pelham letters (see under Cop- 
ley), p. 174. 
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Hart, Cuartes Henry (contributor). 
Autobiographical notes of Matthew 
Pratt, painter. (Including: Memo- 
randa of Thomas Pratt in reference 
to his father Matthew Pratt.) In 
Pennsylvania Magaz. of History and 
Biog., XIX (1895), 460-467. 

A limner of colonial days (Mat- 
thew Pratt). Zn Harper’s Weekly, 
XL (July 4, 1896), 665. 

Matthew Pratt. In Appletons’ Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1888), V, 102. 

Lists a few of his paintings. 

PENNINGTON, Jo. Matthew Pratt, 
painter. An American artist of the 
eighteenth century. . . . In Internat. 
Studio, LXXIX (July, 1924), 259- 
263. 

Witson, Rurus Rockwety. America’s 
first painters. In New England 
Magaz., XXVI (March, 1902 [new 
ser.|), 26-44. 


STUART 


A new portrait of Washington brought 
to public attention. Jn Outlook, 
CXXXIII (Feb. 21, 1923), 367. 

Antuony, Cuaries L. Genealogy of 
the Anthony family from 1495 to 
1904. . . . Compiled and published 
by Charles L. Anthony, Sterling, 
Illinois, 1904. 

A[ppreton ], T[Homas] G. Museum of 
Fine Arts. [Catalogue of] Exhibi- 
tion of portraits painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, May 4, 1880 . . . (Boston: 
Alfred Mudge & Son, printers, 34 
School Street, 1880). 

AppLtetoN, T[{Homas] G._ Portrait 
painting and Gilbert Stuart. Zn In- 
ternat. Rev., X (Jan., 1881), 64-71. 

Carvin, Cuartes H[enry]. Gilbert 
Stuart. In American masters of 


~ 


painting . . . (New York: Double- 
day, Page & Company, 1906), chap. 
Xlii, pp. 185-195. 

Carter, A. C. R. The first “Irish- 
American”; Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of John Shaw. In Apollo, VIII 
(Oct., 1928), 215-216. 

C[ritrenpeN], W[atrer] H. Colonel 
Isaac Barré by Gilbert Stuart. In 
Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, IV 
(1917), 19-22. 

Cust, Lionex. Gilbert Stuart, portrait 
painter. Jn Burlington 
XXVI (Oct., 1914), 41. 

With list of portraits about which 

Hart desired information. 

A portrait by Gilbert Stuart. In 

same, XXVII (Sept., 1915), 217. 
“William Harwood,’ an English 
portrait. 


Magaz., 


Dorr, CuHartes Henry. The real 
Stuart. New light on the career of 
the man who helped to make George 
Washington immortal. Zn Arts and 
Decoration, XVIII (Nov., 1922), 
34-35, 50. 

Downes, Witi1am Howe. Stuart’s por- 
traits of Washington. In New Eng- 
land Magaz., IX (Feb., 1894), 767- 
Madea 

The Gilbert Stuart exhibition in 
Boston. Jn American Magaz. of Art, 
XX (Jan., 1929), 11-18. 

Eacers, George Wriiiam. Leopold 
Seyffert and his place in American 
portraiture. In American Magaz. of 
Art, XX (Feb., 1929), 65-73. 

Excellent short article relating 
present to earlier American paint- 
ing, each as the product of its own 
times. 


Eisen, Gustavus A. Stuart’s three 
Washingtons. After producing a 
faithful portrait in the “Vaughan 
type,” he let idealism betray his art. 
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In Internat. Studio, LXXVI (Feb., 
1923), 386-894. 

Frerpinc, Mantie. Paintings by Gil- 
bert Stuart not mentioned in Mason’s 
Life of Stuart. Jn Pennsylvania 
Magaz. of History and _ Biog., 
XXXVIII (1914), 811-884. 

——Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of 
George Washington. Printed for the 
subscribers (Philadelphia: 1923). 

Gitmor, Rosert. Memorandums made 
in a tour to the eastern states in the 
year 1797. By Robert Gilmor, a gen- 
tleman from Baltimore. Reprinted 
from a manuscript in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. With views from pen- 
sketches by the author. Zn Bulletin 
; . Boston Public Library . 
(April, 1892), XI, 72-92; Stuart, 
p. 75. 

Hart, Cuartes Henry. Stuart’s Lans- 
downe portrait of Washington. In 
Harper's Magaz., XCIII (Aug., 
1896), 880-881. 

——Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of 
women. Marchioness d’Yrugo (Maria 
Theresa Sarah McKean). Jn Century 
Magaz., LVI (June, 1898), 162, 301. 

same. Nancy Penington. In same, 

LVI (Aug., 1898), 544-545. 

same. Mrs. John Travis (Eliza- 

beth Bond). In same, LVI (Sept., 

1898), 720-721. 

same. Mrs. George Plumstead 

(Anna Helena Amelia Ross). In 

same, LVI (Oct., 1898), 880-881. 

same. Mrs. Samuel Gatliff (Eliza- 

beth Corbin Griffin). In same, LVII 

(March, 1899), 696-697. 

same. Mrs. William Rawle (Sarah 

Coates Burge). In same, LVII 

(April, 1899), 832-833. 

same. Mrs. Robert Eglesfield 

Griffith (Maria Thong Patterson). 

In same, LVIII (May, 1899), 2, 153. 


same. Mrs. James Greenleaf (Ann 

Penn Allen). In same, LVIII (June, 

1899), 276-277. 

same. Mrs. Josiah Bradlee (Lucy 

Hall). In same, LVIII (July, 1899), 

362-8638. 

same. Mrs. Thomas Lea (Sarah 

Shippen). In same, LVIII (Sept., 

1899), 736-787. 

same. Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis 
(Sally Foster). In same, LIX (Nov., 
1899), 24-25. 

— Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of men. 
George Washington. Jn Century 
Magaz., LXIII (Feb., 1902), 508— 
509. 

same. Judge Stephen Jones. In 

same, LXIX (Nov., 1904), 72, 155— 

156. 

same. John Trumbull. Jn same, 

LXXII (Aug., 1906), 604-606. 

same. William Smith, D.D., first 

Provost of the University of Penn- 

sylvania. In same, LXXVI_ (Oct., 

1908), 878, 958. 

Is it Washington? In Independent, 

LXIII (Dec. 26, 1907), 1543-1544. 
A portrait found by the American 
consul in The People’s Palace, a 
Glasgow art museum, which Hart 
thought did not resemble Washing- 
ton and was not by an American 

artist. 


-—— A new Stuart portrait of Wash- 
ington. In Collier’s Weekly, XLII 
(Feb. 20, 1909), 19. 

Portrait of James Ward, R.A., 

painted by Gilbert Stuart. In Art in 

America (1916), IV, 114-119. 

A portrait by Gilbert Stuart. In 

Harper’s Monthly, CXXXIX (Sept., 

1919), 482-483. 

Elizabeth Tuckerman Salisbury, 
in the Worcester Art Museum. 
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Homes, C. J. A portrait by Gilbert 
Stuart. Jn Burlington Magaz., XXX 
(1917), 3. 

IsHam, Samuet. Two portraits by Gil- 
bert Stuart. In McClure’s Magaz., 
XXXI (June, 1908), 176-178. 

De Jaudenes y Nebot and his wife. 
Reproduced in color. 

Lanpis, Cuarues Isrart. Some oldtime 
Lancaster portraits of Washington. 
In Historical Papers and Addresses 
of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society (Lancaster, Pa.: 1917), XXI, 
29-34, 36. 

Portraits attributed to Stuart, one 
evidently later in the collection of 
Charles Allen Munn (q.v. under 
Above Painters Not Treated 
Singly). 

Mason, George Cuampuin. The life 
and works of Gilbert Stuart; with 
selections from Stuart’s portraits, re- 
produced on steel and by _ photo- 
gravure (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1879). 

Reminiscences of Newport . ; 
(Newport, R.I.: Published by Charles 
E. Hammett, Jr., 1884), pp. 270- 
271, 289-291. 

— Annals of the Redwood Library 
and Athenaeum, Newport, R.I. 
(Newport, R.I.: Redwood Library, 
1891), pp. 25, 165, 221, 247, 262. 

Maruer, Frank Jewett. Face-painter 
and feminist. In Sat. Rev. of Litera- 
ture, III (Jan. 15, 1907), Part 2, 
p. 511. 

The origin of Gilbert Stuart’s 
style. In Art Studies (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1926), IV, 
Bi), 

[Mention of a gift to the Society:] “a 
photograph of a miniature by Gilbert 
Stuart of John Henderson, the actor 
(1747-1785), from Francis Welles- 
ley, of Westfield Common near Wok- 


ing, England;” in Massachusetts His- 
torical Soc. Proceedings, XLVIII, 
253. 

Monkuovusg, Cosmo. Gilbert Stuart. In 
Dictionary of National Biography 
(New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1909), XIX, 84. 

Valuable only for mention of some 
of his English paintings. 

Morsz, Joun T., Jr. Memoir of Colonel 
Henry Lee (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1905), p. 7. 

| Notes on unfinished portrait of Daniel 
Webster as a young man.] Jn Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, Vol. 7. Transactions, 
1900-1902 (Boston: 1905), pp. ii, 
218 (footnote), engraving opp. p. 
218. 

Park, Lawrence. Gilbert Stuart; an 
illustrated descriptive list of his 
works, compiled by Lawrence Park, 
with an account of his life by John 
Hill Morgan, and an appreciation by 
Royal Cortissoz . (New York: 
William Edwin Rudge, 1926, 4 vols.). 

The best work on Stuart. 

Quincy, Jostau. The history of the 
Boston Athenaeum . . . (Cambridge: 
Metcalf and Company, printers to 
the University, 1851). 

Especially p. 128, the purchase of 
the famous Washington portraits 
for $1500 in May, 1881; and p. 79, 
“James Perkins.” Also p. 140, 
purchase of “St. Cecilia’ by Cop- 
ley and portrait of West by All- 
ston. 

Some account of the “Gibbs-Channing”’ 
portrait of George Washington 
painted by Gilbert Stuart (New 
York: privately printed [Theo. L. 
DeVinne & Co.], 1900). 

Spencer, Epwina. Painting in the 
Colonies. Jn Chautauquan, XLVIII 
(Sept., 1907), 55-83. 
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SrrickLaNp, WaLTER G[roree]. A dic- 
tionary of Irish artists . . . (Dub- 
lin and London: Maunsel & Com- 
pany, Limited, 1913, 2 vols.). 

Stuart, I, 210, 502; II, 408-417, 
with list of pictures. Pratt, II, 411. 

Sruart, Janz. The Stuart portraits of 
Washington. In Scribner’s Monthly, 
XII (July, 1876), 367-374. 

Youth of Gilbert Stuart. In same, 

XIII (March, 1877), 640-646. 

Anecdotes of Gilbert Stuart. In 
same, XIV (July, 1877), 376. 

ih , H. E. Gilbert Stuart as a crafts- 
man. In Bulletin of the Rhode Island 
School of Design (Oct., 1914), II, 
28—29. 

Stuart as a craftsman. In same 
(Jan., 1915), III, 68-69. 

Tuorrr, Russert Warton. Gilbert 
Stuart’s portraits. An hour’s visit to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. In Anti- 
quarian (1925), IV, 21-23. 

Uppike, Witkins. History of the Epis- 
copal Church in Narragansett, Rhode 
Island . . . (New York: Henry M. 
Onderdonk, 16 John Street, 1847). 

Stuart’s birthplace, pp. 253-257. 
Contains also brief mention of 
Malbone: “In Rhode Island, Col. 
John Malbone—father of the cele- 
brated painter— . . . and others 
too numerous to mention, were 
strict churchmen.” 

Wente, Harry B. A self-portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart. Jn Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York: 1926), XXI, 76-77. 

Wuarton, ANNE Hotireswortu. Gil- 
bert Stuart and his sitters. In Scrib- 
ner’s Magaz., LXXII (Nov., 1922), 
635-640. 

Witcox, Marrion. Stuart’s helpful in- 
firmity. In Internat. Studio, LXXI 
(Sept., 1920), xlix-]. 


TRUMBULL 


Bartiert, Exren S. John Trumbull, 
the patriot painter. In New England 
Magaz., n.s. XIII (Jan., 1896), 607. 

Duranp, Joun. John Trumbull. Zn Am. 
Art Rev., II, second division (1881), 
181-191, 221-230. 

Hazetron, Joun H. The historical 
value of Trumbull’s “Declaration of 
Independence.” In Pennsylvania 
Magaz. of History and Biog., XXXI 
(1907), 30-42. 

Henkets, S. V. (comp.). Catalogue of 
the . . . collection of studies and 
sketches made by Col. John Trum- 
bull. To be sold December 14, 1896 
(Philadelphia: 1896). 

Lane, Witu1am Coouiper. [a letter] 
in Massachusetts Historical Soc. 
Proceedings (June, 1916), XLIX, 
416-418. 

With a letter and resolution of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College thanking Trumbull for 
framed engravings of his works 
“Bunker’s Hill” and “Death of 
Montgomery.” 

Morean, Joun Hutu. Paintings by 
John Trumbull at Yale University of 
historical scenes and personages in 
the American Revolution (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1926). 

Nickerson, Horrman. The turning 
point of the Revolution: or Burgoyne 
in America (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928), 
pp. 181-1382. 

The charter and by-laws of the Ameri- 
can Academy of the Fine Arts, insti- 
tuted February 12, 1802 . . . with 
an account of the statues, busts, 
paintings, prints, books, and other 
property belonging to the Academy 
(New York: Printed for the Academy 
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by David Longworth, No. 11 Park, 
near the Theater, 1817). 

The collection of portraits in the City 
Hall and Municipal Offices, New 
York. In Scribner’s Magaz., XXII 
(Dec., 1897), 783-787. 

Valuable information regarding 
provenance and numerous repaint- 
ings of these portraits by Trum- 
bull and others. 

[TrumpButt, Joun]. Address read be- 
fore the directors of the American 
Academy of Fine Arts, January 28, 
1833. By the president (New York: 
N. B. Holmes, 1833). 

In opposition to the proposed un- 
ion of the institution and the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

TruMBULL, JouN. Autobiography, 
reminiscences and letters of John 
Trumbull, from 1756-1841 (New 
York and London: Wiley and Put- 
nam; New Haven: B. L. Hamlen, 
1841). 

TuckKeRMAN, Bayarp (ed.). The diary 
of Philip Hone, 1828-1851, 2 vols. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1889), I, 26, 34, 55, 82, 108, 190; 
II, 200, 340. 

Weir, Joun Fereuson. John Trum- 
bull: a brief sketch of his life to 
which is added a catalogue of his 


works .-. . (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, MDCCCCI). 
WEST 


American artists and American art—II. 
Benjamin West, second president of 
the Royal Academy. In Magazine of 
Art [1879 vol. 2] p. 48-47. 

Asumrap, Henry Granam. History of 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania. . . 
(Philadelphia: L. H. Everts & Co., 
1884), pp. 431, 579, 649, 725-727. 

Benjamin West's “The Death of 
Wolfe.” Bulletin No. 17 (Ann Arbor: 


The William L. Clements Library, 
1928). 

Brooks, ALrrep Mansrieip. Drawings 
by Benjamin West. In The Art Bulle- 
tin (Published by the College Art 
Assoc., Sept., 1925), VIII, 25. 

Catalogue of pictures, representing 
Christ Rejected, Christ Healing in 
the Temple, and a design of our Sav- 
iour’s Crucifixion; . . . now exhibit- 
ing in Pall-Mall near Carlton-House 
(London: Printed by C. H. Reynell, 
No. 21, Picadilly, 1816). 

Cunnineuam, Atuan. The lives of the 
most eminent British painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects. Second edition 
(London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1830-33, 6 vols.). 

Interesting chapter on West, II, 1— 
59; unimportant chapter on Cop- 
ley, V, 162-185. 

CUNNINGHAM, Prrer (ed.). The letters 

of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 

. . Innine volumes . . . (London: 
Henry G. Bohn, 1866), V, 236; VI, 
205, 478, 484. 

Davis, Repecca Harpine. Old Phila- 
delphia. In Harper’s Magaz., LII 
(April, 1876), 705-721. 

Forp, WorrHineron Cuauncey (ed.). 
Writings of John Quincy Adams 
(New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1913-16, 6 vols.), VI, 94, foot- 
note. 

Hunt, Lerten. The autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt, with reminiscences of 
friends and contemporaries . . . 
(New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 82 Cliff Street), I, 21- 
23, 100-104. 

Jones, E. Aurrep. History of a picture. 
In The Canadian Magaz., LVI (Dec., 
1920), 106-112. 

“The Death of Wolfe.” 

Lanerorp, C. Description of the pic- 
ture, Christ Receiving the Sentence 
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of Death, by Benjamin West (Lon- 
don: 1814). 

M’euin, A. D. A description of the pic- 

ture, Christ Rejected by the Jews. 
Painted by Benjamin West 
(Philadelphia: Garden and 

Thompson, Printers, 1830). 

[M’euin, ANce Dents]. Description of 
the picture, Christ Healing the Sick 
in the Temple, painted by Benjamin 
West, Esq., President of the Royal 
Academy, and presented by the au- 
thor to the Pennsylvania Hospital 
(Philadelphia: Published by James 
Webster, 10 South Eighth Street, for 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. Clark & 
Raser, Printers, 78 North Fifth 
Street, 1817). 

M[onxnovuse], Cfosmo]. Benjamin 
West (1788-1820). In Dictionary of 
National Biography (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1909), XX, 
12385-12388. 

A few additional facts regarding his 
life and reputation in England. 
Pyrn, Joun. Patronage of British art, 

. . from the beginning of the reign 
of George the Second . . . (London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans, Paternoster Row, 1845), pp. 
129-133, 156-157, 229-233. 

Sanppy, Wiriram. The history of the 
Royal Academy of Arts from _ its 
foundation in 1768 to the present time 

(London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, Roberts and Green, 1862, 
2 vols.), I. 

Srewarpson, Howarp (contributor), 
Letters of Benjamin West. In Penn- 
sylvania Magaz. of History and 
Biog., XVIII (1894), 218-222. 

Taytor, Tom (ed.). Autobiographical 
recollections. By the late Charles 
Robert Leslie, R.A. . . . (London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


1860), I, 27-88, 87-88, 40, 55-62; 
II, 10, 26-28. 

Warrs, Harvey Mairiann. Benjamin 
West exhibition at the Art Alliance, 
Philadelphia. Jn Art and Archaeology 
(Jan., 1922), XIII, 18-25. 

—— West: the real father of the 
American school. Jn Arts and Decora- 
tion (Dec., 1921; Jan., 1922), XVI, 
104-105, 192-198. 

West’s great painting. In American 
Magaz. of Art (Sept., 1921), p. 823. 

“The Death of Wolfe’ in the 
Canadian War Memorial collection, 
The notes accompanying the pic- 
ture state, “Painted by Sir Benja- 
min West 54 


WRIGHT 


An appreciation of Wright’s portrait of 
George Washington. Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, 1922, Gallery Leaflet, 
No. 21. 

With excellent half-tone inserted. 

Baker, W[itt1am] S[roun ]. Medallic 
portraits of Washington . . . (Phila- 
delphia: R. M. Lindsay, 1885), pp. 
iv-v, 40-41, 51, 78, 102, 111, 151, 
180. 

Bowen, Cuarence Winturop. The in- 
auguration of Washington. In Cen- 
tury Magaz., XXXVII_ (April, 
1889), 804-833. 

Much regarding portraits by sev- 
eral of our painters. Reproduction 
of a complete Washington ascribed 
to Wright on p. 804. 

Dean, Ricuarp. America’s first sculp- 
tor. In Mentor, XIV (June, 1926), 
20-22. 

On Patience Wright, the painter’s 
mother. 

Downes, Witt1am Howe, and Rosrtn- 
son, Frank Torrey. American old 
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masters. In New England Magaz., 
n.s. XIII (Nov., 1887), 293-307. 

Franklin portraits. In Bulletin . : 
Boston Public Library . . . (April, 
1892), XI, 189-150, especially p. 
144 under Greuze. 

Hart, Cartes Henry. An original 
portrait of Doctor Franklin, painted 
by Joseph Wright, belonging to the 
Royal Society, London. In Pennsyl- 
vania Magaz. of History and Biog., 
XXXII (1908), 320-334. 

Jones, E. A. A lost bust of George 
Washington. Jn Art in America 
(1922), X, 38. 

Letter in the British Museum from 
Washington, January 80, 1785, to 
Mrs. Patience Wright, speaking of 
“the Bust which your Son _ has 
modelled of me . fs 

List of portraits of Benjamin Franklin 
owned by the Public Library of the 
City of Boston. In Boston Public Li- 
brary Bulletin (July, 1892), XI. 

Mason (see his Reminiscences of New- 
port under Stuart), p. 291. 

Park, Lawrence. Joseph Wright’s por- 
trait of Washington. Jn Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art (June- 
July, 1921), 8th year, Nos. 6—7, pp. 
QU, 


ABOVE PAINTERS NOT 
TREATED SINGLY 


Appison, Juntia pE Wo.ure. The Na- 
tional Gallery. The St. Botolph So- 
ciety (Boston: 1912). 

Copley, pp. 308-314; Stuart, p. 
314; West, p. 359. 

American artists and American art. A 
history of beginnings. In Magazine 
of Art, II (1879), 21-24. 

Anprews, W[r1tr1am] Lforine]. An 
essay on the portraiture of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War: being an ac- 


count of a number of engraved por- 
traits connected therewith . . . (New 
York: Printed by Gilliss Brothers 
for the author and sold by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1896). 
Mention of prints after paintings 
by Earl, Trumbull, Stuart, Peale, 
Copley, and Wright. 

Baker, W[1111aM] S[proun]. The en- 
graved portraits of Washington, with 
notices of the originals and_ brief 
biographical sketches of the painters 
(Philadelphia: Lindsay & Baker, 
1880). 

Batcu, Epwin Swirr. Art in America 
before the Revolution. Address before 
the Society of Colonial Wars in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
March 12, 1908 (printed by order 
of the Society, March, 1908). [vol. 2 
no. 1]. 

BENJAMIN,  S[AMUEL] G[REENE } 
W([weevter]. Early American art. 
Chapter 1 in Art in America: a criti- 
eal and historical sketch (New York: 
Harper & _ Brothers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, 1880), pp. 13-38. 

Botton, TuHroporr. Early American 
portrait painters in miniature (New 
York: F. F. Sherman, 1921). 

A biographical dictionary of the 
artists (see in Wehle, American 
miniatures ). 

Bowen, CrareNnce W. (ed.). History of 
the centennial celebration of the in- 
auguration of George Washington 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892). 

Brown, Wituiam G. List of portraits 
in the various buildings of Harvard 
University. Harvard University Li- 
brary, Bibliographical Contributions, 
No. 58 (Cambridge: 1898). 

Carrotyi, Dana H. (signer of introduc- 
tion). De luxe illustrated catalogue of 
early American portraits collected by 


Mr. Thomas B. Clarke . . . to be 
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sold . . . January 7, 1919 (New 

York: 1919). 

American portraiture. In Scrib- 

ner’s Magaz., LXVI (Oct., 1919), 

511-514. 

Early American portrait painting. 
In Internat. Studio, LXXXVI (Feb., 
1927), 64-71. 

Catalogue of paintings and other ob- 
jects belonging to the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: 
1872). 

Cuase, Frank A. Bibliography (see in 
Dunlap, History, New Edition). 

[Crarke, Tuomas B.]. Portraits by 
early American artists of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries collected by Thomas B. 
Clarke (The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 1928). 

[Contemporary book-review of:]. A 
history of the rise and progress of the 
arts of design in the United States, 
by William Dunlap. In New England 
Magaz., VIII (1835), 239-240. 

“The industry, which Mr. Dunlap 
must have exercised in bringing 
together this immense mass of ma- 
terials is truly amazing.” The re- 
view questioned however the ac- 
curacy of not a few of the state- 
ments, some of which it claimed 
had already been disproved. 

Conant, S. S. Progress of the fine arts. 
Chapter XII in The first century of 
the Republic . . [by various au- 
thors] (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1876), 399-415. 

Cummines, Tuomas S. Historic annals 
of the National Academy of Design 
. . . (Philadelphia: George W. 
Childs, Publisher, 628 & 680 Chest- 
nut Street, 1865). 

Fulton, pp. 17, 19; Trumbull, pp. 
17-25, 100-108, etc.; wearing of 
mourning for Stuart, p. 114. Sub- 


scriptions to aid Dunlap to publish 
his “History,” p. 131. 

Custis, Georce W. Parke. Portraits of 
Washington. Chapter 27 in Recollec- 
tions and private memoirs of Wash- 
ington (Washington, D.C.: 
W. H. Moore, print.). 

pe Kay, Cuarues (ed., and author of 
chapter:). Schools of painting in 
America. In Innes, Mary. Schools of 
painting (New York and London, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons), pp. 356-861. 

Dexter, Artuur. The fine arts in Bos- 
ton. Chapter 6 of vol. 4 in Windsor, 
Justin. The memorial history of Bos- 
ton, including Suffolk County, Massa- 


chusetts. 1680-1860. . Pe lnetour 
volumes . . . (Boston: Ticknor and 
Company, 211 Tremont Street, 


[1880-81]), pp. 883-414. 

Dexter, F. B. Yale portrait-catalogue. 
A catalogue with descriptive notices 
of the portraits, busts, etc., belonging 
to Yale University, 1892 (New 
Haven: 1892). 

Dv Bois, Guy Pent. Famous American 
collections. 2. The collection of Mr. 
H. L. Pratt. In Arts and Decoration 
(1917), VII, 506-510. 

Don tap, Witu1am. A history of the rise 
and progress of the arts of design in 
the United States. By William Dun- 
lap, Vice-President of the National 
Academy of Design, Author of the 
History of the American Theater— 
Biography of G. F. Cooke—&c. 
(New York: George P. Scott and Co., 
Printers, 83 Ann Street, 1834, 2 
vols.). 

same. Edited with additions by 
Frank W. Bayley and Charles E. 
Goodspeed (Boston: C. E. Goodspeed 
& Co., 1918, 3 vols.). 

Early American paintings. A traveling 
exhibition of portraits and landscapes 
lent by the Ehrich Galleries. In 
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American Magaz. of Art, XII (April, 
1921), 121-124. 

Farrman, Cuarres E. Works of art in 
the United States Capitol building, 
including biographies of the artists 
(Washington: 19138). 

Fierpinc, Mantir. Dictionary of 
American painters. Privately printed 
(Philadelphia, 1926). 

Fow er, Frank. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. The American School— 
Some early painters. In Scribner’s 
Magaz., XLII (July, 1907), 125- 
128. 

Gacr, Tuomas Hovey. An artist index 
to Stauffer’s “American engravers.” 
In Proceedings of the Antiquarian 
Society (Oct., 1920), ns. XXX, 
295-341. 

Graves, ALGERNON. The Society of Ar- 
tists of Great Britain, 1760-1791. 
The Free Society of Artists, 1761— 
1783 . . . (London: George Bell and 
Sons and Algernon Graves, 42 Old 
Bond Street, W., 1907). 

Pictures exhibited by Copley, p. 64 
(and his first two entries, in 1766 
and 1767, ascribed to “‘William 
Copely’’); Fulton, p. 96; “Peale, 
Charles,” p. 198; West, p. 275. 

— The British Institution, 1806— 
1867 . . . (London: George Bell 
and Sons and Algernon Graves, 42 
Old Bond Street, W., 1908). 

Exhibitors including Brown, p. 70; 
Copley, p. 121; Trumbull, p. 542; 
West, pp. 576-577. 

—A century of loan exhibitions, 
1818-1912 (London: Published by 
Algernon Graves, 42 Old Bond 
Street, W., 1913). 

Copley in exhibitions from 1817 to 
1908, I, 206-207; Stuart, III, 
1274-1275; West, IV, 1647-1650; 
V, 2304. 


Greenoucu, Horatio. Remarks on 
American art. In The Crayon, II 
(Sept. 19, 1855), [Whole No. 
XXXVIII], 178-179. 

Harr, Cuartes Henry. Original por- 
traits of Washington. In Century 
Magaz., XXXVII (April, 1889), 
860-865. 

Catalogue of the engraved por- 

traits of Washington. . . . The Gro- 

lier Club of the City of New York 

(1904). 

Chapters on prints after C. W. 

Peale, with reproduction of his 

mezzotint of Washington; Trum- 

bull; Wright, with reproduction of 
the Washington etched by himself; 

James Peale; and Stuart. 

Catalogue of the works of Ameri- 
can artists in the collection of Herbert 
L. Pratt. Privately printed (1917). 

Isuam, Samuet. The history of Ameri- 
can painting (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1905). 

same. New Edition, with supple- 
mental chapters by Royal Cortissoz, 
member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927). 

Jounston, Exvizanetru Bryant. Origi- 
nal portraits of Washington including 
statues, monuments, and medals. . . 
(Boston: James R. Osgood and Com- 
pany, 1882). 

Kexsy, Witiiam. Notes on American 
artists, 1754-1820, copied from ad- 
vertisements appearing in the news- 
papers of the day. . . . To which is 
added a list of portraits and sculpture 
in the possession of the New-York 
Historical Society (New York: The 
New-York Historical Society, 1922). 

Lams, Marrua J. Unpublished Wash- 
ington portraits; some of the early 
artists. In Magaz. of American His- 
tory, XIX (April, 1888), 278-285. 
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Lavurvix, J. Nusen. Evolution of 
American painting. Jn Century 
Magaz., XC (Sept., 1915) (n.s. Vol. 
68), 772-779. 

Ler, Curupert. The Thomas B. Clarke 
collection of early American por- 
traits. In American Magaz. of Art, 
XIX (June, 1928), 298-305. 

Les arts aux Etats-Unis. Bruxelles, F. 
Vromant: ., =< (1868): 

Reprinted from Journal de Brux- 
elles. Enthusiastic résumé of Tuck- 
erman’s Book of the Artists. 

Lester, C[ aries] Epwarps. The ar- 
tists of America: a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of American ar- 
tists; with portraits and designs on 
steel . . . (New York: Baker & 
Scribner, 1846). 

Chapters deriving mainly from 
Dunlap on West, pp. 67-113, “Gil- 
bert Charles Stuart,” pp. 117-133, 
Trumbull, pp. 137-171. 

Lincotn, WALDO. . . Check list of 
the portraits in the American Anti- 

(Worcester, 
Published 


quarian Society 
Massachusetts, U.S.A.: 
by the Society, 1924). 

LonestrretH, Epwarp. The art guide 
to Philadelphia (Philadelphia: Ed- 
ward Longstreth, 1925). 

Losstne, Benson J. Eminent Ameri- 
cans: comprising brief biographies of 
three hundred and thirty  distin- 
guished persons (New York: Mason 
Brothers, 108 & 110 Duane Street, 
1857). 

Copley, Fulton, Peale, Stuart, 
Trumbull, West; also Dunlap; and 
many of their sitters. 

Low, Wirt H. A century of painting in 
America. The fathers of art in 
America. Notes descriptive and bio- 
graphical—Smybert, West, Copley, 
Peale (Father and Son), Trumbull, 
and Stuart. In McClure’s Magaz., 


XX (Feb., 1903), 337-350. 

Lucas, E. V. Benjamin West, Stuart, 
and Copley. In Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, XLII (Nov., 1925), 10-11, 125- 
126. 

M’cormick, W[1111a]m B[ernarp]. A 
backwater of American art; the New- 
York Historical Society’s collection 
of 374 portraits. . . In Internat. 
Studio, LXXVII (May, 1923), 110— 
116. 

McRar, Suerwin. Washington: his 
person as represented by the artists. 
The Houdon statue, its history and 
value. . . . Published by order of 
the Senate of Virginia ([ Richmond |: 
R. F. Walker, Superintendent of 
Public Printing, 1873). 

McSpappEN, JosepH Waker. Famous 
painters of America (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1923). 

Chapters on “Benjamin West, the 
painter of destiny,’ “John Single- 
ton Copley, the painter of the 
early gentility,’ and “Gilbert 
Stuart, the painter of presidents.” 

[Mecuurn, Leiza]. The early Ameri- 
can portrait painters. In Art and 
Progress, III (Feb., 1912), 485-489. 

Two exhibitions; Feke, Copley, 
Stuart, Trumbull, the Peales. 

Mecuuin, Leira (ed.). Exhibition of 
early American paintings, miniatures 
and silver assembled by the Wash- 
ington Loan Exhibition Committee. 
December 5, 1925—January 8, 1926 
(Washington: National Gallery of 
Art, National Museum, 1925). 

Morean, Joun Hitz. Early American 
paintings. Catalogue of an exhibition 
held at the Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1917 
(Brooklyn: 1917). 

Exhibition of early American 

paintings. In Brooklyn Museum 

Quarterly, IV (1917), 67-96. 
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Early American painters. (The 
John Devine Jones Fund ser. of his- 
tories and mem., [no.] 4.) (New 
York: The New-York Historical So- 
ciety, 1921). 

Reprint of a paper read before the 
New-York Historical Society on 
examples of the work of some of 
the early American painters in the 
Society’s collection, with data on 
others not represented. 

Morris, Harrison S. Philadelphia’s con- 
tribution to American art. In Cen- 
tury Magaz., LXIX (March, 1905), 
714-733. 

Munn, Cuarites Henry. Three types 
of Washington portraits. John Trum- 
bull, Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart (New York: Privately printed, 
1908). 

One hundred early American paintings. 
Printed “for the Ehrich Galleries, 
illustrates 100 paintings by 41 ar- 
tists, which have at various times 
been in their possession” (New York: 
1918). 

Paine, NATHANIEL. Portraits and busts 
in the possession of the American An- 
tiquarian Society and other associa- 
tions in Worcester, Mass. . . . Re- 
printed from the “Historical and 
Genealogical Register” for January, 
1876 (Boston: [Press of D. Clapp & 
Son], 1876). 

Poranp, Wixtiram Carey. Notes and 
questions on the history of art in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
for the use of classes in Brown 
University . . . (Providence: Snow 
& Farnham, Printers, 1900). 

Feke, Pratt, Copley, West, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Peale; brief. 

Reperave, Ricnarp, and Reperave, 
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painters. [Foregoing is half-title; on 
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Vasari. In Yale Rev., n.s. III (July, 
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Also reprinted as a pamphlet en- 
titled “William Dunlap Painter 
and Critic or The American 
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